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GRACE HOLST AND CESARE FORMICHI 
sojourning abroad. In the photo at the left Mr. For 
michi (at left) and Miss Holst are seen enjoying them 
selves in Monte Carlo where they rested a few days 
before going to Parts, where they gave a benefit concert 
at the Trocadero for lOcuvre de la Garde Republiquame. 
They are also scheduled to give several performances at 
the Opera Comique. In the upper photograph Miss 
Holst is seen in her beautiful Panhard. Driving is her 
favorite sport and she is always happy when at the 

wheel. 
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CLIFFORD LOCKE, 
baritone, who has met with much success during the past 
season with his ballad programs. Mr. Locke specializes 
in programs for fraternal and social organizations which 
are interested in programs of the lighter vein. He has 
already started work on a completely new group of pro 
grams for the coming season. 


LADDAY GRAY, 
eight-year-old pianist, with his teacher, Lev Shorr, 
Russian artist, who also developed Hephsibar Menuhin, 
who recently sailed for Europe with her brother, Yehudi 
Menuhin. Ladday ts the son of Estelle Gray-Lhevinne. 
E THELYNDE SMITH He has been doing brilliant work under Schorr’s tutor- 
: : Be = ing, and who says that Ladday “has everything: tempera- 
soprano, photographed edge re oF Palos Verdes ment, natural virtuosity due to strong, flexible hands, a 
Estates Hotel mm Southern California, during her re remarkable trill, personality and cagerness to work.” 
cent cighth transcontinental trip whic h included her four Lev Shorr was an honor graduate from the Petrograd 
teenth tour of the South Imperial Conservatory 
and landed in San 
Francisco after a con- 
cert tour of the Orient 
and Australia. The past 
two years he has de- 
veloped the Menuhin 
child and Gray-Lhe- 
vinne’s talented Lad- 
day. Ladday recently 
left Califorma for four 
weeks’ travel east of 
Chicago with his moth FRANCIS FRANK, 

er. It is said that who recently conducted the Binghamton (N. Y.) Sym- 

Gray-Lhevinne wall phony Orchestra at tts final concert of the season. The 

have fulfilled 125 con program was a fitting climax to a year of great accom- 

cert appearances be- plishment, including, as it did, the first performance of 

tween April and July. Mr. Frank’s composition, Poem for Orchestra, based on 

Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. The work proved to 

be highly effective, both as to construction and thematic 

development, and brought forth an ovation for the com- 

poser-conductor. Dr. Frank P. Cavallo, bass-baritone, 

was soloist at this concert, singing Confutatis from 

1 Verdi's Requiem, which resulted in many encores. 
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GEORGE LIEBLING 

Sie : aa : ‘ q and his wife, basking in the sun at 
{RTHUR BAECHT AND SOME OF HIS PUPILS. Union pune Son Prenciece, Fite iz 
listinguished violinist and teacher has many pupils who themselves are teachers the first snapshot taken of the pianist- 
New York and vicinity. Those here pictured are, left to right: (front row) composer since his severe accident in 
>, Leon Hirsch, Edwin Howard, Stephen Beichick; (middle row) Martin that city. He played over the radio 
ld Yocum, Nettie Baroff, Mr. Baecht, A. Kahn, A. Schwartz: (back on May 5 and on May 12 he gave a 
| John Reale, Sophie Cousin, Mrs. William Chamberlain, Hilda Lord, Mother's Day recital in the auditorium 

Leo Keoghan, Peter Felak. of the Women’s City Club. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 


Secured 





DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


YORK MILAN 


NEW 


CERT 


NOW _T EACHING IN NEW YORK 
VOICE oe CON 
7 Carnegie Hall 
70’ cinele 1350) 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
ResuminGc Her Private CLasses 
Address: 24 Bretton Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS © 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
29 wm: 57th St., New York City. Tel. Plaza 2690 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 

be yg tng: (regen mo — 
Memb: f American Strin uartet, Available 
for Concerts. oe a Foundation 


ymphony Orches' 
1769 Eastburn om Pte. Seana 7068, N.Y. C. 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 3 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





ADOLPH WEISS 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
ye gg 


ARNOLD Pee OENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
11 West 69th St., N. Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SpEcIALIstT 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 

TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co- on cge with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
iene a of ee Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
James Huneber sd: “Mr. Robinson’s words are 

golden.” 

erngees Rye pv? FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of Masy Prominent Singers 

245 West 55th m., Wes Be Trafalgar 3651 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
enome Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


27 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
Teleph ST ylvania 2634 and Humboldt 1429 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House om a 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 








FRANCIS MOORE 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
169 East 78th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA , 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authorit fy Voice Praci 
GRAND OP "A AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’ greatest — 
Studios: 311 West 85th New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





DEANE DOSSERT 


Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Studio: 58 West 55th Street, New York 





ERNEST CARTER 

COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th _ Street - - - + New York City 
: Rhinelander 8623 
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GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACH, * 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Columbus 1370 


Van Dyke Studios, 
ss Telephone: 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


253 Madison Ave., New York 
Caledonia 1 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT @ 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 








FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessie B. Gisppes and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 


Mrs. William ror & Pianist 
William peidtars G. O., Organist 
RECITALS—MUSI ICALES CONCERTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Teas 

225 West 99th Street ew York City 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 


Has Resumep Lessons 1n SiNGING at HER 
RESIDENCE 
172 Brewster Road, Scarsdale, New York 
(Use Hartsdale Station) 
Telephone Scarsdale 1178 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 “i e Place, ar 703 Steinway Hall 
utley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, pA aN VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTO 
Conductor Kriens pie Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





MME. ie WAINWRIGHT- 
ASSI 


Formerly Soprano a Montreal Opera Company 
oice placing, method Bel Canto 
Five years experience, Milano, Ital 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Special perfecting courses for advanced pupils 
wishing to debut in Europe 
erms reasonable 
Studio: Hotel Thorndyke, 208 West 56th St., 
New Yor el.: Circle 2121 
For a limited time voice trial free of charge 
Appointment by letter only 





F. W. Riesserc, A.A.G.O. 

Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 


Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, Gheue 
politan Opera House Bldg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
VocaL CoacH—AccoMPANIST—ORGANIST 
Piano Students Accepte 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





THE ADDYE aa HALL 
INSTITUT 
OF PIANO CLASS - 1 
Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 
August Class at Norfleet Trio Camp, 
Peterborough, N. H. 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. *hones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anD Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 

Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Sta 

Stupios: 1425 Broapway, 
Phones; 4119-2634 Penn. 
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MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


61 Caney Park—North 
elephone: Geomerey 1717 


New York 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
Phone Academy 540 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Cons., Woeduesdiye 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7ist Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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xGOODWIN 


Teacher of Piano—Accompanist 
360 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone: Academy 5107 


ELNA SHERMAN 


PIANIST — COMPOSER — TEACHER 
| Private and Class Instruction in Piano and Composition 
| 600 W. 115th St., New York Tel. Cathedral 1981 


| BEATRICE MAC CUE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio 
Mét.: Standard Booking Office, 17 East 42nd St., N. Y. 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


TEACHER OF TEACHERS 
Normal Class: July 5 to Aug. 2, 1929 
Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
Aprtication By Mai. Prererrep 


THEODORE KATZ 


VIOLINIST 
Methods :—Leopold Auer and Lucien 
| 618 West 142nd Street, New York York Bro. 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 


DORA ROSE — 


Miriam Franken 


Concert Mgt. Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York | 
33 W. 42nd 8t., New York 5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago | 

OPERA SINGER 
Lyric Soprano 


= BEND | } ( ( 346 West 71st Street, New York. Susquehanna 9541 


$445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. INSTITUTE 
OF 


tL | AMERICAN 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Cuirrennen, Dean 
SUMMER SESSION JULY 8—AUG. 17 
212 W. 


TENOR 
Voice—Teaching 
instruction- 
That- Builds 
2231 Broadway 
New York 
rene 

Tra. 


[Zoo 


VOICE 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 


ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING that produced 
the famous baritones BATTISTINI, CARUSON 
and DE LUCA. Studio 803, STEINWAY HALL, 
113 West 57th St., New York. Tel. Circle 3278. | _ ae 





RALPH aa 


CCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street. Jackson Hel 8, 
Tel pamecounn a shoo 





MME. JEANNET TE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 
French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. | 
134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


Ww o.LrF 


COlGomposer of TRIB. 


mposer of 
Studio 15 B. S8th Bt. Lexington 4285 


Baldwin Piano Besanecty 


(AUER METHOD) | 
WR. # MRS, dASGHA FASTOFSKY 
Bank of Manhattan Bldg., B84, Rockaway Beach 


Tel. Belle Harbor 4620 
253 Amberst Ave., Jamaica, N. Y.—Tel. Republic 5156 
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Professor 


ISSAY BARMAS 


“Teacher of Many Famous Violinists” 
Brandenburgische Strasse 20, Berlin- Wilmersdorf | 





59th St., New York 





KEATOR 


Organist and Director of Musie 
St. Andrew’s M. E. Church 
“122 West 16th 8t. New York City 
Special music by noted soloists 
every Sunday morning until August 





MARIO CORTI 


VIOLINIST 


Professor at Royal Conservatory of 
Santa Cecilia in Rome 


Personal Address: 27 Attilio Regolo, 


CONDUCTOR Pennsylvania 


BRAHMS CLUB 





Roma 











ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 


If you would like to earn additional pin money, or call it any name 
you wish, we may be able to give you an opportunity in that direction. 


If there is no dealer in your town featuring the Celebrated Century 
Certified Edition Sheet Music, selling at 15c a copy no matter what the 
and you are energetic enough to go after such a 
you may communicate with 
ability and 





published price may be, 
proposition, acting as direct local agency, 
giving us reference as to your honesty, 


the undersigned, 


standing in the community. 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


235 West 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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FREDERICK CROMWEED 


Sg eng > sy eae dard AND DETEUCTOS 
65 East 175th St., Tel. Bingham 8529 


MME. CAROL HOLYOKE 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Stupios: 606 Steinway Hatt, N. Y.—By APPOINTMENT 
168-68th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Shore Road 0289 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
EXPONENT OF PROF. AUER METHOD 
666 West 162nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Billings 3056 


SAMUEL 


GINSBERG 


BARITONE 
Emillo Roxas Studios 
703 Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street 
New York City 


i SPIELMAN 














CELLIST 
302 West Sist St., N. Y. Tel. 2796 Trafalgar 





MARGUERITE COVELLE 


PRANO 
Concert and Informal Music 
1414 Steinway Bldg. New York City 


CLIFFORD LOCKE 


CONCERT BARITONE RADIO 
SPECIALIST IN BALLAD PROGRAMS 
797 East Main Street Stamford, Conn. 


SIGURD NILSSEN 


New York 








sso 
Mgt.: Arthur Judson, Steinway Hall, 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Church 
307 West 79th St., New York City. Tel.: Trafalgar 9260 








VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTOR 
(Indorsed by Noted Musicians) 
Mosicat Direcror: GREENPOINT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
NSEMBLE — PIANO — HARMONY 
Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Telephone: Greenpoint 6329 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Commodore, Philadelphia 


E 
Studio: 887 
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CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs In costumes from 
Holland, France, | oe and Germany 
1314 Riverside Drive, N Wash. Hgts. 7586 

MUSIC 


TER-OGANOV .cxsc 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC—DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
PIANO PEPT. PERSONALLY CONDUCTED BY MR. TER-OGANOV 
131 West 72nd Street, N. Y. C. Tel. Susquehanna 6820 


JAMES HAUPT 
TENOR 


Mgt.: 
113 West 57th Street 


LEILA HEARNE CANNES 


ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER — PIANIST 
President: Women’s Philharmonic Society 
502 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. Audubon 1180 


CARL FRIBERG 
BARITONE 
Interpreter of Songs 
122 W. 84th St., New York. Tel: Endicott 6658 
Victor Record Singer 








Judson Radio Program Corp. 
New York 











BIDEAU NORMELLI 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, III. 
Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3423 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
Studio: ag a rages HALL 
29 West 57th St., Y. Phone Plaza 2690 


Corleen Wells «2 


SOPRANO Bayside 

Soloist—Fifth Avenue Brick Church 1873 

35 Pine Street, Douglaston, Long Island 
616 Steinway Hall, New York City 








aps 
ORA: TORIO 





EDWARD 


| WIELAND 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
TEACHER 
i} RECITALS— CONCERTS 
| Limited number of pupils 
| accepted 
517 West 16ist St., 
New York 
Phone—Billings 8660 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 








HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Repertoire 
Style—Diction 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios Tel. : 


Voice Specialist 


Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
PENN 2634 





JOHN WARREN ERB 


171 West 71st Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 





ne Guild, Inc. 


Grace Pickett, President 


A clearing house for artists 
GUILD HALL 


Steinway Bldg., New York 
113 West 57th Street 





Telephone: Circle 9952 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
INC. 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing 
| Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 


| Nagy vances FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





OWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





.— SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 





8 ppern JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 








S T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 





OOK, ELSIE 
Pianist 
California Representative of Tobias Mat- 
thay Piano School 
3325 Octavia St., San Francisco 


L OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. ¥ 








SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

ERNEST BLOCH, Director 

3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





T HE CORA W. JENKINS SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 
46 Randwick Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 
Dept’s.—Elementary, Intermediate and Artistry. 
Violin, Cello, Piano 
Teacher’s training; special method 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 














912 W. 20th St.,"Los Angeles 
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. TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 
: voices under 
E GUARANTEE 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


appointment only New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 
VOICE 


; MARGOLI GULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


May 25, 


Voice trials by 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL we2shgr, 2. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Breadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 


M. ZIOLKOWSKI 


Polish Pianist-Compose 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. Tel. 4995 Kildare 




















oe 851-52 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. CG. 


Tel.: Circle 1350 


m eK YZER Instruction 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


' SHAFFNER 


28 East fon, <= 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Direct Piano—Horace Mann = gr for Boys 
Ps West 57th Street, N. Y. . Circle 4 4780 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘iss 





. York 

















Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


;DILLING 





HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 
N. ¥. 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones ta pL int 


Steinway Hall, New York 


MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 
London String Quartet 


VIOLIN AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC CLASSES 


203 W. Sist St., New York 
Susquehanna 


COURIER 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


Tenor—Cincinnati Opera Co. 
Mgt. Norbert Salter, 119 W. 57th St., New York 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 








ELEANOR CUMINGS 
PIANIST — ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER 
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Address: 134 W. 73rd Street, New York 
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PIANIST 
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Steinway Hall, New York 
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WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


EACHER OF PIANO 
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“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbies’”’ 
and Other Songs by 
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From Your Dealer or Direct 
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PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 
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166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 
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Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 
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231 West 96th Street, New York 
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IN AMERICA 1928-1929 
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Henry HowenHLUSS 
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MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 4 West 80th ot P ead York 
hone 0634 Endi 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
“Artist Teacher, 


“Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach.’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Iwcille 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET £, MacCONAGHIE 


TUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Sane Browneville, Texas 
iss MacConachie is now in Europe 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
: Roland A. Gibson, 231 E. 13th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER 4 SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Buildin Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 
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Columbia School of Py 
9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - —. 


Associated with Fret La Forg 
14 West 68th St. ew York City 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


OTTO LUENING 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Eastman Scuoot or Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


* BUTLER *.. 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at 73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Susquehanna 3320 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
Children a Specialty 
Stoupio: 828 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Resipence: 25 East 77th St. Phone: Rhinelander 












































MARGARITA MELROSE 
PIANIST 


7622—i12th A Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 sonhurst 
Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is c—2.., not to say thundering.’’—N. Y. World. 
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s LAZAR S. 
SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto Opera School 
and Studios 


309 West 85th Street 
New York 
Endicott 3475 
Write for circular. Arrangements made jor 
Debuts in European Opera Houses 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Addrese—care of Musica Covunrmr, Witslebenstr 32, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg 1, Germany 


JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 


Manager, 640 Lyon & Healy 
Bldg., Chicago. Harrison 5182 


MINTZ 


-» New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 




















ARCHIBALD Concert 
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616 Steinway Hall, Wednesdays 
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FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
Fine Arts — 





Chicago 


G. RESCHIGLIAN 


OPERA AND CONCERT TENOR 
Soloist—8t. Vincen' 


Vocal Studio-202 W. 79 StLN. Vt C. Tel. Fe 8427 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


Bt, CROXTON 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 




















FRANCES SEBEL 


Hotel Franklin Towers, 333 West 86th St., New York 


Telephone: 5380 Schuyler 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 





Studio: 
1425 Broadway (Room 43) New York 
(Visuola Exponent) 
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D VOICB BUILDER 

G Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 

E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 








David Earle 


PIANIST 
Studio: Musical Art Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Baldwin Piano 





VIGTOR HARRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
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NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 
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NEW YORK STRING QUARTET, 
and Edward Goll (center), pianist, and boyhood friend of Ludwig Schwab, viola player of the Quartet. After an 
interruption of twenty years, the two renewed their friendship when they met recently on the sands of Palm Beach, 
and later, when the New York String Quartet was in Duluth, Minn., giving the final concert in the Matinee Musi- 
cale’s season, they were joined by Mr. Goll, with the result that the audience had the keen pleasure of hearing the 
EDITH HARCUM, five famous musicians play the Schumann quintet in E flat, which, said the Herald, “had a perfection of finish and 
a ss ga ee eile aay: sete: Me interpretation that satisfied the most exacting listeners.” The personnel of the quartet includes, left to right, Mr. 
concert pianist, who will broadcast over a. " 2 Vor Schwab; Jaroslav Siskovsky, second violin Bedrich Vaska, cello, and Ottokar Cadek, first violin. The quartet 
the National Broadcasting Company, on | fone a ; os closed its season on May 1, and the four are now at their farm in Vermont, where they gather every summer to 
27, at 5:10. Mrs _Harcum_ will be heard in Lie iAP rest, look over new music and rehearse next season’s programs. 
straume, by L : Etude in C minor, Chopin; Cathedral 
Engloutie and Prelude in A minor, Debussy; La Petit 
Ane Blanc, Poulenc; The Fountain of Acqua Pavla, 
Griffes, and Feux lollets, Philipp. (Photo by Kubey 
Rembrandt Studios) 


MARION 
TELVA, 

who was married 
to Elmer Ray Jones 
at St. George § i> - ern 
Church. z: JOSEPH ESPOSITO, 
York, on ‘” young Italian pianist of 

10. Follow- 1 Pittsburgh, Pa., whose 
ing the ceremony G ; musicianship has been ac- 
reception was held claimed by audiences and 
at the St. Regis Sel critics. Mr. Esposito is 
Hotel and at mid- P an artist-pupil of John 
night the couple W. Claus. 
sailed on the S.S. 
Biancamano for 
six weeks in Spain 
and Italy. Mr. ARTHUR HACKETT, 
Jones is president tenor, who participated in the 
of Wells, Fargo Atwater Kent Music Week 
Express Company. . radio concert, which also listed 
Miss Telva many other prominent artists. 
continue her career At this time Mr. Hackett de- 
with the Metropol- ; livered solos and joined in the 
itan Opera Com- final quartet from Rigoletto, 

pany. See scoring a very definite success. 








ERNEST HUTCHESON, 
(center) dean of the Juilliard Graduate School of Music, and a group of his students, 
taken at the close of the 1928-29 term. They are, left to right (seated on the floor) 
Yetta Wexler, Celia Saloman, Frances Hall, Beulah Duffey, Caroline Gray, Nell 
Richardson; (middle row) Marion Morrey, Gwendolyn Ashbaugh, Helen Scoville, 
Muriel Kerr, Mary Huggins; (standing) Franklin Keboch, Jerome Rappaport, Helen 
Hellweg, Lee Stevens, Rudolph Gruen, Charlotte Elsheimer, and Gregory Ashman. 
Interesting recitals and tours have already been arranged for a number of these young 
pianists. Mr. Gruen and Misses Scoville and Hall will leave soon for Europe where 
Moissaye and Lillian Bogt ki, distinguished pianists and instructors at they will appear in concert in various countries, Miss Kerr is booked for an extensive 
go Musical Colle Mr. ¢ Mrs. Boguslawski have appeared tour in the United States, including appearanc nth the Cincinnati Orchestra on 
uccess throughout the country in concert and recital. Mr. Bogus- December 6 and 7, and others of this group alsc 
i has played with nearly all the leading orchestras in this country. country next season. 
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Spartanburg, S. C., Festival Proves 
Brilhant and Popular Event 


Four Concerts Presented and Audiences Most Enthusiastic—Ward-Stephens Shares Conductor's 
Honors With William C. Mayfarth—Children’s Chorus Excellent—Gina Pinnera, 
Frederick Jagel and Frederick Baer Especially Delight as Soloists—Barrere 
and His Festival Orchestra Win New Laurels 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Affording the large audiences ala Forza Del Destino, likewise found a responsive audi- 


program that at some time must have had its appeal to 
all, the Spartanburg Music Festival, on May 14 and 15, 
four concerts concluded its thirty-fourth annual season 
with a brilliant artists’ night presentation that brought the 
event to its accustomed climax. 

Vlanned to carry a popular appeal that would insure 
patronage, and yet remain on a high plane set for the music 
festival years ago, the series of concerts offered. music that 
was appreciated and artists who qualified quickly and up- 
held the long existing standard of artistry for which the 
Spartanburg Festival has been known. 

What some thought to be the best was reserved for the 
last, the joint performance of Gina Pinnera, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Frederick Jagel, 
tenor, also of the Metropolitan. Both came up to expecta- 
tions as soloists and thoroughly delighted their hearers. 

The two afternoon concerts, arranged to carry a more 
popular appeal, fitted in well with the general scheme of 
the festival. Tuesday afternoon, at the opening concert, 
a rare treat was offered a large audience in the fresh young 
voices of the Spartanburg Children’s Chorus, which ren- 
dered Paul Bliss’ cantata, Pan on a Summer Day, a work 
which kept the 250 youthful boys and girls on their feet for 
fifty minutes of continuous singing, except for one brief 
intermission. These children, trained by Mrs. B. L. Black- 
well, director of music in the Spartanburg city schools, gave 
the concert a freshness and delightful sweetness that swept 
the audience time after time. The stamina of the children 
was remarkable. 

This initial concert, however, offered the festival patrons 
a new type of artist, the like of which they had never 
seen or heard before. Edward Murch, a boy soprano of 
twelve, soloist at Grace Church in New York City, with 
a clear, pure voice, unusually resonant for a child, sang 
his way into the hearts of his hearers in his first number, 
the aria, With Verdure Clad, from Haydn’s The Creation, 
a work which he dispatched with ease, grace and good 
technic. His second appearance, in a group of songs, found 
his voice equally as well adapted, and again he scored 
success. 

The Georges Barrere Festival Symphony Orchestra (the 
orchestra for the Spartanburg Festival) opened the concert 
with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Wedding March from Le Coq 
D’Or, and concluded the afternoon program with the ever 
popular Blue Danube Waltz, which has probably been 
played more often at a Spartanburg Festival than any one 
particular work. 

The usual opera-choral part of the festival was presented 
on Tuesday night at the second concert. Here, the Con- 
verse College Choral Society of 240 mixed voices offered 
the background for Louise Lerch, soprano; Dorothea Flexer, 
contralto, both Metropolitan stars, and Allan Jones, tenor, 
and Frederick Baer, baritone, in the rendition of Mendels- 
sohn’s cantata, Walpurgis Night, conducted by Ward- 
Stephens, and Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana. The Spar- 
tanburg chorus (prepared for its festival work by Glenn 
Stables, professor of voice at Converse College, where the 
festival is held) sang with verve and vitality under Ward- 
Stephens’ musicianly interpretation. Frederick Baer, in the 
Mendelssohn cantata, displayed to advantage his resonant, 
clear tones, and his assurance and his dramatic touch com- 
bined to make his part of the night’s program one of much 
pleasure. Miss Flexer’s contralto voice soon revealed her 
as one well able to handle the rather difficult role which 
fell to her lot. Miss Lerch, who only sang in Cavalleria 
Rusticana, was winsome in manner and sang with stability 
and assurance that marked her as an artist. Mr. Jones. 
called upon for a dramatic role, responded pleasingly, though 
it later developed that his voice showed up to even better 
advantage in concert work. 

Symphony afternoon gave Mr. Barrere and his orchestra 
its first real opportunity. The orchestra played Mozart's 
Symphony in G minor as the opening number, and in all 
four movements the orchestra was superb. The audience, 
pleased immensely by this number, warmed up to Allan 
Jones in his four-song group. 

Following the appearance of Mr. Jones, the audience en- 
ioved another happy event. this time with Georges Barrere, 
flutist, delighting them. He was scheduled for one num- 
ber. from Orpheus by Gluck, but the audience forced him 
to play four encores, and he received an ovation. 

A rather difficult and weird sounding number by the 
orchestra opened the second part of the program, Pan and 
the Priest, by H. Hanson, being the selection. Hard for 
the average layman in an audience to grasp because of its 
conflicting impressions, the number stood out as one of 
the highly classical offerings of the entire festival. The 
closing number of the program was an arrangement of 
ballet music from Henry VIII, by Saint-Saéns, which gave 
the program a very pleasant and joyful end. 

Artists’ Night proved very successful. Frederick Jagel 
scored on his first appearance after the introductory over- 
ture, Berlioz’s Roman Carnival, by an excellent rendition 
of the rather familiar aria, M’Appari, from Marta. Miss 
Pinnera, singing the aria, Pace, Pace, Mio Dio, from Verdi's 


ence, which seemed to like her better and better. Mr. Jagel 
gave five short songs in a group, all of which proved popu- 
lar and he was obliged to sing eight, but his generosity 
was appreciated. Miss Pinnera was also a success in her 
short and simple selections, especially in A Spring Fancy, 
by Densmore, which brought her a great volume of applause. 
Miss Pinnera reached the climax of her program with the 
aria, Ernani Involami. 

The closing number of the festival was an extremely 
delightful rendition of the Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, 
by Liszt, in which the Barrere players put everything they 
had to bring out the exquisite melody. 

The Spartanburg Music Festival this year was under the 
direction of William C. Mayfarth, dean of the school of 
music at Converse College, who served in the stead of 
Wilson P. Price, who successfully staged the event last 
year but who, because of his health, was unable to under- 
take the work this year. The festival, as was the case in 
1928, was held concurrently with commencement exercises 
at Converse College. a. 1. 


Klemperer Closes Amsterdam Season 


Rappold and Cortez Among Recitalists 


AMSTERDAM.—The last two orchestral concerts of the 
season here were entrusted to Otto Klemperer, whose ac- 
quaintance we made in January. He gave the second sym- 
phony of Mahler in big, sweeping lines and with a power of 
suggestion that held the listener’s attention until the last 
note. Jovan lyzer Vincent and Ilona Durigo sang the 
soprano and contralto parts respectively, and the Toonkunst 
Chorus did itself proud, as usual. At the final concert we 
heard Mahler’s Lied von der Erde, in which Klemperer 
seemed less at home. His tempi were too quick and at 
times the orchestra played with such strength that the 
voices of the two soloists, Jacques Urlus and lona Durigo, 
were drowned. Perhaps we are too accustomed to the 
Mengelberg tradition. 

The number of recitals is diminishing as the calendar 
creeps on toward the summer, and only a few are worthy 
of mention. Kreisler played in the large hall which was 
packed to the door. He entranced his audience, as always, 
and responded to his clamoring auditors with several encores. 

The famous American singer, Marie Rappold, gave an 
interesting program including works by Pergolesi, Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Strauss, Wolff and Debussy. Her excel- 
lently trained voice, warm temperament and polished art 
made a profound impression. 

The American pianist, Leonore Cortez, also made her 
first Dutch appearance and revealed great technical agility 
and brilliance. K. 


Sink Urged for Lieutenant-Governor 


The success that Charles A. Sink has achieved during his 
career as president of the University School of Music at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., is widely known. He has been, and is, invalu- 
able to the University as far as business and legislative mat- 
ters are concerned, and also because of his ability to make 
friends and keep them. 

It is this quality which also has made Mr. Sink one of the 
most popular men in the Michigan legislature during a long 
period of years in both House and Senate. “Popular be 
cause he is square and because he is a worker, is Senator 
Charles A. ‘Sink,” said Frank M. Sparks recently in the 
Grand Rapids Herald. “Mr. Sink’s service to his county and 
his senatorial district has always been superlative. He has 
a reputation for getting what he wants, and he never wants 
anything unless it is for the best interest of his district and 
of the state-at-large.” 

And now, Mr. Sparks hints, inasmuch as the Senator’s 
term in the senate has expired, Mr. Sink may remain there 
as lieutenant-governor and its presiding officer, if the people 
of Michigan shall so will. Although it is not yet definite 
whether Mr. Sink will accept the urgent requests of his 
friends and enter the race, it is certain that, if he does, he 
will be a most formidable candidate, with tremendous ele- 
ments of strength with which to start. 


Dayton Westminster Choir Conquers Europe 


The Dayton Westminster Choir is having a tremendous 
success in Europe wherever it goes. It has had, as already 
reported, wonderful receptions in England and France, in 
Vienna, in Prague, and elsewhere. The tour began at Bris- 
tol, England, on March 29, and has taken the choir, by way 
of London and Paris, to Cologne, Berlin, Hamburg, Hanover, 
Dresden, Breslau, Vienna, Prague, Frankfort, Kissingen, 
Heidelberg, Wiesbaden, Mannheim and Baden-Baden. The 
tour has not only aroused all Europe to an interest in the 
choir, but has also called forth editorials in American 
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papers. There is a general impression abroad of admiration 
tor the work of the Americans, and an equally general ex- 
pression in America of satisfaction in the success which our 
native choir has won in European music centers. 


Sharlow Off for Cincinnati 

Myrna Sharlow is not only a soprano par excellence but 
she is also a licensed automobile driver. She has started 
for her next engagements, driving her own car to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. She left New York last Monday and will take 
her time on the trip, visiting friends and relatives along the 
way, and arriving in Cincinnati June 1. 

It has been several years since Myrna Sharlow drove a 
motor car, as she has been living ,a great deal of the time 
on the island of Capri, where there is no need for automo- 
biles. She had some doubts when she made application for 
a driver’s license in New York, and surprised herself with 
the way it all came back to her—‘“like swimming,” she re- 
marked. And she added: “Now if I find I can’t make a 
good enough living with my voice I shall hire myself out as 
a chauffeur—and be peaceful and contented thenceforth.” 

Myrna Shariow is to open the summer opera at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, Cincinnati, June 16, singing Maddalena in 
Andrea Chenier. The following week she will sing Aida. 
Then, after a rest of a week, she will sing Elisabeth in 
Tannhauser, and for the final week of the season she will 
be heard as Desdemona in Otello. This means that she will 
stay in Cincinnati all summer, taking an apartment for that 
period. Following her engagement there she may drive to 
the Pacific Coast and then on up to Alberta, Canada, where 
her brother is taking care of a small farm for her. 


San Francisco Opera Plans 


The San Francisco Opera Company announces that ar- 
rangements have been completed for the seventh annual 
season of grand opera, to be given in Dreamland Auditorium 
next fall, under the auspices of the San Francisco Opera 
Association. 

Twelve performances will be produced, the repertory in 
cluding Rigoletto, Hansel and Gretel, Elixir of Love, I! 
Trovatore, Barber of Seville, La Boheme, Pagliacci and 
Gianni Schicci, Martha, Aida, Don Pasquale, Faust and 
Manon. 

The company will bring to San Francisco many artists 
who are already great favorites with the San Francisco 
opera going public, namely Elisabeth Rethberg, Queena 
Mario, Kathryn Meisle, Tito Schipa, De Luca, Danise, 
Barra, Oliviero, Picco, D’Angelo and Malatesta. Four new 
artists join the organization this season: Nina Morgana, 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Leon Rothier and Eugenio Sandrini, 
The conductors will be Gaetano Merola, Pietro Cimini and 
Wilfrid Pelletier, in addition to Karl Riedel. The assistant 
conductors are Antonio Dell Orefice and Giacomo Spadoni 
Dell Orefice will be chorus master and Armando Agnini 
will return for his seventh season as stage and technica? 
director. 

The season of the San Francisco Opera Company will 
begin on Thursday evening, September 12, and end on Mon- 
day evening, September 30. 





FLORENCE LAMONT HiNMAN, 

to whom was awarded the degree of Mus.:Doc. by the 
Denver Conservatory of Music last month. One hun 
dred musicians attended the ceremonies, the honor being 
conferred on her “For distinguished achievement in the 
field of vocal pedagogy, and civic music leadership.” 

Dr. Hinman announces twenty-eight scholarships, cov- 
ering all branches of music study, to be awarded for 
the summer courses which begin June 24, at which, be- 
side the excellent permanent staff, there will be such 
well known quest teachers as Lazar S. Samoiloff, John 
Powell, Lucile Lawrence, Frederick Tillotson. Five 
singers who appeared w ith the Civic Symphony Orches- 
tra of Denver, April 26-28, singing music from Die 

Meistersinger, are all pupils of Dr. Hinman. 
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Marion TaLey’s Own SToRY 


A special performance of Mignon took 
place at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
April 11, 1929. It was a benefit for the New 
York American Free Milk Fund. As the 
curtains parted after the third act, Lucrezia 
Sori, Marion Talley and Gigli shared in the 
tremendous ovation. Bori stepped to the 
footlights and beckoned to someone in the 
audience. That someone was Jimmy Walker, 
New York’s “ever ready” Mayor. After 
Jimmy had thanked all concerned for their 
share in making “many children happy,” an- 
other burst of enthusiasm rang through the 


house—and then— 


Offered Metropolitan Contract 


Following the third act, Marion Talley 
donned her street costume as she made no 
more appearances: on the stage, only singing 
off-stage in the final act. She had an ap- 
pointment with Mr, Gatti-Casazza, and as 
she made her way to his office, some photo- 
graphers exacted a promise that she would 
remain until after the opera for some pic- 
tures, as a memento of the occasion. The 
interview with Mr. Gatti over, she was just 
entering her dressing room when she was 
stopped by Luigi Villa, secretary to Mr. 
Gatti, and incidentally the same person who 
bid Miss Talley to her third audition in 
Milan in July of 1925, after which she was 
engaged for the greatest opera house in the 
world. 

Secretary Villa held out a new contract 
for the 1929-30 season on a blotter for Miss 
Talley’s signature. 

“Mr. Villa,” begged Miss 
are taking pictures on the stage. 
later.” 

Sut,” protested the little man, “it is next 
year *s contract. . f 

“Sorry,” she flashed back as 
to enter her dressing room, 
No, I have an appointment. 
morrow then. 2 

Villa stared after her, 
tract still in his hand. 


Talley, “they 
I'll see you 


she prepared 
“maybe later 
Perhaps to 


the unsigned con- 


News of Retirement 

The next morning every front page in 
New. York carried the news of Marion Tal- 
ley’s retirement—eventually to a farm. The 
subject was on everyone's lips: What do you 
think of Talley? A grand publicity stunt? 
Maybe she has lost her voice! Is she sore 
at the critics who have been “roasting” her? 

These comments and others met one every 

where, even outside of musical circles. 
Everyone knows now that Marion Talley is 
neither a new reducing soap nor a wire 
walker with Ringlings. Did she not make 
one of the most sensational debuts in years 
at the Metropolitan, when she was nineteen, 
as Gilda in Rigoletto, on February 12, 1926? 
Did not a delegation of some two hundred 
persons come from Kansas City, her home 
town, to be present? Were not two thousand 
more unable to gain admission to the opera 
house? During the last four years, has not 
Marion Talley accumulated a fortune of over 
$300,000? Is it possible that anyone who 
reads the daily papers does aot know the 


name of Marion Talley? 


Besieged By Reporters 

The Talley home on West 74th Street, on 
the morning the news of her retirement 
broke, was the scene of confusion. The 
telephone rang constantly. Every paper in 
town wanted an interview. The same state- 
ment went to all; she was through with sing- 
ing, and was going to retire after her final 
performance with the Metropolitan in Cleve- 
land on May 4—to a farm. No, the Metro- 
politan had not been informed of her de- 
cision, except through the papers. Her con- 
cert manager, George Engles, had been cour- 
teous enough to release her from next sea- 
son’s dates and his own contract with her— 
which had two years more to run—“if it 
makes you happy.” 

As sensational her debut was—so sen- 
sational her retirement! If Marion Talley 
does not stage a “come-back,” as it has al- 
ready been hinted, she will go down on 
record as being the youngest retired prima 
donna. 

Her Early Life 

The intimate story of this 
American girl is interesting. It is marked 
by its simplicity. Born in Nevada, Mo., a 
hundred miles south of Kansas City, of 
people in modest circumstances, her father 
a telegraph operator who has stuck to his 
same job these three years, her success has 
left her the same natural girl. Feted every- 
where—and there is no part of the country 
where Talley has not sung—her popularity 
has not spoiled her. 

Marion Talley is practical, 
members of the Talley family 


remarkable 


as are also the 
True, she ad- 


as 


told 


to 


Josephine Vila 


mits that she was lucky to have Kansas City 
sponsor her before her debut, but then she 
did her part. She furnished hard study; the 
languages had to be at her finger tips, also 
a concert and opera repertory. It was not 
all luck with Talley. She had to “come 
across” with voice and art. 


Voice Cold? 

She has been called cold. If one is privi- 
leged to know the real girl, she is only re- 
served. Some complain of this coolness in 
her singing. That could be attributed to lack 
of experience of life. She is now only 
twenty-two. She has not had much time for 
anything but work and singing. Perhaps 


(Photo © Lumiere.) 


the hard work; Florence and I just were 
carried along with the stream. Florence 
says, though, she knows she will die on a 
farm. We’ ll see. 

Mrs. Talley offers her suggestions when 
they are needed and lets them go at that. 
She never interferes with what her singer- 
daughter decides to do. Usually Marion's 
judgment is good. 


Musical at Two 

To go back to our story—back in Kansas 
City when Marion was two years old, she 
sat up at the piano and tried to play. At 
five she began to study the piano. The Tal- 
leys had an old Edison phonograph with the 


Petty 


MARION TALLEY, 


a recent photograph — just prior to the announcement of her retirement on 


April 


2, 1929, at the age of twenty-two years. 


with time she will acquire greater warmth 


in her voice. 


Backers Satisfied 

Now that Marion has announced her re- 
tirement, are her backers in Kansas City dis- 
appointed? Not a bit! It is said that they 
feel Marion has more than repaid them for 
their interest and help. They abide by her 
decision. What she does is all right with 
them. 


Lives Moderately 

The New York home of the singer is 
modest, but comfortable—a real home. Each 
one does her part of the daily work, even 
now, and Mother Talley says that is half 
the battle. 

“I have always done my own work, cook- 
ing and baking, and I still do,” says Mrs. 
Talley. “You see I have nothing else to do, 
and Florence attends to Marion’s business.” 

Mrs. Talley’s comment on her daughter’s 
retirement is: “What Marion decides to do, 
we are satisfied with. She deserves a rest 
anyway. After all, it was Marion who did 


cylindrical records. According to Mother 
Talley, while she did her house work she 
used to amuse Marion and Florence by play- 
ing the then popular records, Believe Me If 
All Those Endearing Young Charms and 
Just a Rocking Chair and You. Marion 
would yell, though, when the phonograph 
ran down. 

On Sundays the Talleys went to church. 
Marion showed particular interest in the 
hymns. She liked some better than others. 
On getting home she would sing the most 
favored tunes, making up her own words as 
she went along. When she was old enough, 
she studied voice. Some influential people 
eventually heard her, as a girl of fifteen, 
singing two performances with the Kansas 
City Civic Opera Company, and suggested 
that she go to Chicago where there were 
supposed to be better teachers. Marion, 
Florence and Mother went. Florence played 
for Marion at that time. After an interview 
with several teachers, Marion apparently had 
another hunch: that there was no place like 
New York for what she needed musically. 
They packed up and moved on to New York. 


Mrs. Talley’s fondest dream was only for 
the girls to be able to do an act in vaude- 
ville. She had had an offer from Keith’s 
vaudeville. If their music failed—they could 
do secretarial work. 


Comes to New York 
Marion put in some more hard study 

New York. Finally, through the efforts of 
two Kansas City men, J. A. Herzfeld and 
John T. Harding, an audition at the Metro- 
politan was arranged. Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
was impressed, but suggested study. More 
work followed, then eighteen months later 
she made a second audition, this time under 
rather unique circumstances. 


Second Metropolitan Audition 

Joe McMahon, a mutual friend of Mari- 
on’s, and Bill Guard, press representative of 
the Metropolitan Opera, happened to meet in 
New York. The conversation turned to 
Talley and McMahon thought the “kid” had 
a wonderful future. 

Billy Guard told him to send Marion Tal- 
ley down for another audition. This time 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza offered Marion a contract 
to debut the following season as Marguerite 
in Faust. She was then only seventeen and 
felt herself that she still needed more study 
before singing in the greatest opera house in 
the world. She refused the contract and 
went to Italy instead. Before going she 
gave two concerts in Kansas City and two 
in the state of Kansas which netted her $13,- 
000. 


Goes to Italy 

Over in Italy, late in 1924, she settled 
down in a three-room apartment with a real 
kitchen and learned new roles and polished 
old ones. She learned the languages like a 
native, drinking in, at the same time, some 
of the musical tradition. She was then one 
of the countless Americans who had gone 
to Italy in search of study and elusive fame. 
Many never return; others hang on day in 
and day out hoping for something that rarely 
turns up. ‘ 


Meets Mr. Gatti 


After nine months Marion saw Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza again. It seemed like Fate. The 
Talleys were returning from a shopping trip 
when they spied a familiar figure sauntering 
down the Via Manzoni, near the famous 
Galleria. There one may meet any artist— 
good or otherwise—if he be in Milan. The 
Galleria is the mecca for musicians. 

The familiar figure ahead certainly resem- 
bled “Mr. Gatti,” as he is called. 

“There’s Gatti,” joked Florence. 

The Talleys watched. He stopped to talk 
with the proprietor of a haberdashery and 
then went on past a shop or two before en- 
tering another. The Tallevs quickened their 
pace. It proved to be an old book shop. and 
in they trooped—almost into Mr. Gatti him- 
self. The aisle was so narrow that he had 
to turn around to allow anyone to pass. He 
recognized them—asked Marion how the 
studies were progressing, and expressed a 
desire to hear her again, within a month. 
That was the end of May. July first, the 
Talleys had an early morning cal!er—Secre- 
tary Villa, who came to arrange for an audi- 
tion with his “boss” at the Lyrico Theater 
the following day. 


Third Audition 


A number of brilliant musicians were pres- 
ent at this audition, including several Ger- 
man conductors and Arturo Bodanzky and 
Giuseppe Bamboschek. conductors of the 
Metropolitan. After Marion had sung the 
entire mad scene from Lucia, Mr. Gatti 
called out to Bamboschek, who played for 
her, to send the young singer to him, down 
in the orchestra. He complimented her on 
her singing and motioned for her to sit be- 
side him during the other auditions, which 
she did. Before parting it was agreed that 
Marion and her mother should come to his 
hotel the next ‘day to talk over business. 


Engaged for Opera 

So on July 4, 1925, Marion T 
a member of the Metropolitan— -at least on 
paper, the contract being dated the fifth to 
make it legal. Tullio Serafin, another Metro- 
politan conductor, had also heard Marion in 
Milan two weeks previous to Mr. Gatti and 
predicted for her a brilliant career. 

In August the very happy Talleys sailed 
from Hamburg for home. In Hamburg, 
Marion bought three canaries for her father. 
but they have since been her mascots and 
now occupy a sunny corner of the New York 
apartment. 

Marion’s story of the 
lows: 


Talley became 


is as fol- 


canaries 


(Continued on page 16) 
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In Central Park, New York City, during July, 1923, 
when she was sixteen years old and was studying hard, 
with vocal ambitions. 


Marion Talley, age two, when she first tried to play the 
piano, back in Kansas City. 


In Paris during the summer of 1928. Left to right: 
Marion Talley; her sister Ilorence, who attends to the 
singer's business, and Mrs. Helen Talley, her mother. 


Snapped in Havana, Cuba, February 28, 1929, upon the 
occasion of her first concert there. Incidentally the Ha- 
vana concert was one of her last before retirement. 


Christmas of 1928 in Kansas City. The singer is pic- 
: tured with her father. 


As she appeared when she was eighteen, in Milan, Italy. 
; : The photograph was taken a few days after she was 
Longing for a farm had already manifested itself in the 


engaged by Mr. Gatti-Casazza for the Metropolitan In quaint Heidelberg during the summer of 1928. Again 
singer, for here she is in Brussels, on August 9, 1928. Opera Combany. 


a penchant for farm life is noted. 
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Chicago School Orchestras Compete 


Edward 


Collins and Ezilda Sutton Give Recitals—Oumiroff Enjoyed—Bach Chorus Presents 


Memorial Program—Other Notes 


Cuicacd.—There is no more popular pianist in Chicago 
than Edward Collins, as was attested by the throng that 
filled the Playhouse on May 12, when he gave his annual 
piano recital. Mr. Collins, who can affix to his name 
such titles as musician, pianist, composer, teacher and peda- 
gog, can precede it by the title of “Doctor,” an honor that 
was conferred upon him several years ago. 

Though a modernist, Collins may be classified as a con- 
servative when it comes to programming numbers for his 
annual recital He believes that such composers as Bee- 
thoven, Brahms and Chopin should occupy a prominent posi- 
tion on his programs and he played on this occasion the 
Beethoven Sonata in A flat major as his opening number 
and followed it by groups of Brahms and Chopin. Then 
he played a composition by his colleague, Rudolph Ganz, 
one of his own, Improvisation by MacDowell and con- 
cluded his program with a Liszt Tarantella, after which 
he added several extras. 

Without analyzing the manner in which each piece was 
played, it may be stated that his work was of a high 
class throughout. Here is a serious musician, whose read- 
ings please the general public as well as the student, who 
had many occasions to take notes throughout the course of 
the recital. This pianist does not “play to the gallery” 
he is too sincere an artist to resort to cheap tricks, and 
he looks rather austere when seated before the keyboard. 
His charming personality seems to disappear to give pre- 
cedence to a severe technician, a deep poet and above all 
to the mature artist. When reviewing a performance of 
such pianists as Edward Collins nothing need be said _re- 
garding technic. His is perfect and if criticism could be 
made, it would be that his technic really is too good. From 
this it must not be thought that he plays like a player- 
piano. On the contrary, he interprets with much sentiment 
and beauty of tone, and his phrasing is always artistic 
A composer of distinction, Collins fully understands the 
message of other composers, and even though his interpre- 
tations are traditional, here and there he indicates new 
nuances that must be accepted, if not as final, at least as 
interesting, by those familiar with those compositions. 

To conclude, the recital left nothing to be desired and 
much to be admired. He ranks among the best of the 
day and his recital may well be counted among the impor- 
tant musical events of the season. 

Ezitpa SuTTON 

It would have been well for many a singer or profes- 
sional entertainer to have been on hand when Ezilda Sutton 
appeared at the Goodman Theater on May 12. Stage de- 
portment is not easily taught, it is a gift; likewise, per 
sonality; but one can acquire a little of both by absorbing 
those qualities from others. Ezilda Sutton bubbles with 
personality, and her stage deportment is so exemplary that 
she wins her audience as soon as she appears on the stage. 
For a newcomer to make friends wtih a large audience 
in a big city is not an easy task. Completely unknown 
except to those who travel through California, Mrs. Sutton’s 
name meant little except that she was an originator of in 
ternational characterizations, as indicated by her program. 

As she recited Rosette and Company, the Blind Soldier, 
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Outraged Womanhood and De Mornin’ After de Bridal 
Day, there were few in the audience who did not realize 
that she had, besides a big personality, a lovely speaking 
voice that caresses the ear, and that her own monologues 
were little gems of the salient characteristics of different 
nationalities. Throughout her program, which was divided 
into four groups, each containing four numbers (none ex- 
ceeding eight or nine minutes in duration), she had the 
audience in the hollow of her hand. The American Flap- 
per, the French absinthe fiend, the German mother whose 
soldier son comes home from the war blind, the shat- 
tered dreams of the woman of the street who sees the 
futility of ever getting back to respectability, the Italian 
mother who shouts with a silvery voice, and the modern 
wife who is wise, were all beautifully ‘presented. When 
one thinks that Mrs. Sutton uses only a back-drop for 
scenery, and a variety of shawls as costumes, one can 
visualize even in this short analysis the big personality 
necessary to “put across” such an attraction. This Mrs. 
Sutton did, and in a big way. Personally, we enjoyed the 
comic numbers most; not because they were better given 
than the emotional episodes, but only because we like to 
laugh at an entertainment of this kind. And we had many 
laughs throughout the afternoon, especially during “Thrills,” 
“The Singer” and “Pretending.” 
BozeEA OumiroFF IN CHARITY CONCERT 

Under the protectorate of the Minister of Czechoslovakia 
in Washington, and Mme. Ferdinand Veverka, a charity 
concert was given at the Studebaker Theater on May 12, by 
Bozea Oumiroff, Ella Spravka, the Elmhurst College Glee 
Club, and others. Mr. Oumiroff sang a group of songs in 
his usual artistic manner, and Mme. Spravka, in numbers by 
Chopin, Moussorgsky and Smetana, delighted her hearers. 
One of the most important numbers was the singing of 
the Sextet from the opera Prodana Nevesta by Smetana. 
Many other soloists appeared and added materially in making 
the afternoon enjoyable. 

Netson ProcraAMs Dr. Browne’s CoMPosITIONS 

Edgar Nelson has again exhibited his broad spirit to- 
wards Chicago composers by programming among the Sun- 
day Evening Club’s anthems on May 19 the following 
compositions by Dr. J. Lewis Browne: Jesus, Our Glorious 
Savior; O, Blest Creator of the Light; Lullaby, and, Stan- 
ley Martin, the club’s organist, presented Dr. Browne’s 
Simplicity and Contrasts. 

ANprRE SKALSKI’s PupiLs 

Andre Skalski presented two of his advanced students 
in piano recitals during the past week—Adeline Preyss, on 
May 12, at Fine Arts Recital Hall, and Frederic Young- 
felt, on May 14, at Sherwood Recital Hall. Miss Preyss 
gave admirable account of herself in a program comprising 
3rahms, Mozart, Scarlatti, Palmgren, Dohnanyi and Chopin, 
showing the result of the excellent training received at 
the hands of Mr. Skalski, who is one of the busiest pianists 
and teachers in Chicago. 

Mr. Youngfelt displayed his talent and proved a worthy 
disciple of the Skalski piano method in numbers by Brahms, 
Schumann, Chopin, Scriabine and Rachmaninoff. 

Ernest Briccs 1n CHICAGO 

Ernest Briggs, well known New York manager, has 
been in Chicago for the past two weeks making arrange- 
ments for the tour of the opera, Robin and Marion, in 
various cities hereabout. Mr. Briggs is planning a series 
of weekly events at a leading theater in New York, to 
begin before the holidays next season. He also reports 
the prospects for “the oldest opera in the world” to be 
excellent. 

Before leaving Chicago Mr. Briggs introduced Ezilda 
Sutton at the Goodman Theater on May 12, in a dramatic 
program. Mrs. Sutton is to appear in New York in Oc- 
tober, presenting a series of her international characteriza- 
tions, covering a period of six weeks. 

AMERICAN CoNnSERVATORY Notes 

The final contests for piano students in the Teachers’ 
Certificate and Collegiate Diploma classes for scholarships 
and Prize medals will take place in Kimball Hall tedav. 
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Elizabeth Britton Willits, pianist, and 
violinist, gave a joint recital in Holland, Mich., 
under the direction of the Ladies’ Music Club. 

Myrl Iler, soprano, pupil of Karleton Hackett, has been 
engaged to appear in operatic productions playing the Or- 
pheum Vaudeville Circuit. 

Blanche Zehrer, assistant to Gail Martin Haake, in the 
Class Piano Department of the conservatory, conducted a 
five-day normal course last week in the State Teachers’ 
College in Kirksville, Mo. 

Marguerite Kelpsch-Ullmann, of the piano faculty, pre- 
sented her pupils in recital in Conservatory Hall on May 18. 

Piano pupils of Madeline Seifer were presented in recital 
in Conservatory Hall on May 19. 

Gamma Chapter of Phi Beta Fraternity gave a musicale 
on May 14 in Kimball Salon. The performers were Eu- 
reath Letherman, pianist; Fannie Mapes, organist; Lucile 
McClean, reader, and Ivelle O’Donnell, soprano. Edoardo 
Sacerdote, of the faculty of the conservatory, played the 
accompaniments. 

Marion McAree Busy 

Since her return from abroad, where she spent two years 
of concert and opera work, as well as study, Marion Mc- 
Afee has been in great demand here, and her recent Chi- 
cago recital at the Studebaker Theater was one of the 
outstanding events of the season. During the past month 
the gifted soprano sang at the Fortnightly Club in a private 
musicale given for Mrs. Hubbard Carpenter; at Broadway 
M. E. Church, and she gave a recital at the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church at Oak Park, when she sang ten pro- 
grammed numbers and eight encores. Miss McAfee is look- 
ing forward to a busy 1929-30 season in her native land. 


Cuicaco Bacw CHorus 
Under its new leader, Dr. Sigrid Prager, the Chicago 
Bach Chorus gave a concert in memory of its late leader, 
William Boeppler, on May 15, at Orchestra Hall, at which 
time they had the assistance of a boys’ choir, members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and Frances Silva, Lil- 
lian Knowles, Edwin Kemp and George Walker, as soloists 


Cuicaco High OrcHestra CoMPETITION 

Ten orchestras from as many high schools, including 
some eight hundred high school students, competed at Or- 
chestra Hall on May 16 in the final contest for city 
honors. The orchestras were divided into two classes, five 
representing schools of smaller membership and five the 
larger. Orchestras from Fenger, Hyde Park, Calumet, 
Senn and Waller were represented in Class B and Lake- 
view, Tuley, Harrison, Lane Technical and Austin, Class A. 
First honors in group A were awarded Lane Technical High 
School and in group B to Senn High. The judges were 
Isaac Van Grove, Richard Czerwonky and Leo Sowerby. 

Besides the test pieces, which for Class A were Bee- 
thoven’s Egmont Overture, and: for Class B Henry Had- 
ley’s A May Day Dance, each class chose a number from 
a selected list of twenty pieces. Lane Tech chose Wagner’s 
Rienzi overture and Senn offered Rubinstein’s Kamennoi- 
Ostrow. Austin, which came second in Class A, played a 
Dvorak Slavonic Dance, and Harrison, third, did the Largo 
movement from Dvorak’s New World Symphony. In 
Class B, Calumet came second, playing Saint-Saéns’ Marche 
Militaire Francaise, and Hyde Park, third, with Tschaikow- 
sky’s Barcarolle. 

The remarkable work accomplished by these high school 
orcestras ‘was surprising, demonstrating as it did, the high 
position that music occupies in the public schools of Chicago. 

Cuicaco MusicaL CoL_ece Nores 

Pearl Walker Yoder, artist student of Herbert Wither- 
spoon, was soloist at the College Baptist Church and the 
Memorial Presbyterian Church May 17, at Lynchburg, Va. 
She also sang on May 9 for the Music Committee of the 
Winnetka Congregational Church. 

Gordon Campbell gave a omg recital for the Colonial 
Club of Oak Park, IIl., on May 9. 

Evelyn Ewert, artist pupil of Gordon Campbell, was 
soloist on May 9 ‘for the Music Study Club of Evanston, III. 

Florence Pass, pupil of Mme. Cole-Audet, gave a group 
of interesting piano compositions on the program presented 
by pupils of Jessie Waters Northrop on May 6 at the 
College Little Theater. 

Margaret Hayes, cellist, pupil of the Chicago Musical 
College, gave a joint recital with Dorothy Dixon, pianist, 
May 11. This was one of the Junior Artist Series at Lyon 
& Healy Recital Hall. 

Harold Townsend, pupil of Arch Bailey, made his fourth 
appearance at the North Shore Hotel, Evanston, IIl., May 12. 

Ralph Squires, student of Mollie Margolies, gave a piano 
program at the Women’s Press Club luncheon on May 11, 
at the Great Northern Hotel. 

The regular sixth grade piano competition for Junior 
Department were held May 16. The following pupils won 
highest awards: Gold medal, Elizabeth Mueller: silver 
medals, Jeannette Moorey, Edith Hurowitz, Esther Teplitz, 
Teddy, Joseph and Ruth Deimel. 

Adeline Donian, pupil of Gertrude Gahl, gave a piano 
recital for the Park Manor Woman’s Club at the Stevens 
Hotel on May 1. 

Winnifred Winship, pupil of Alma Pearl, gave a pro- 
—_ of readings at the Wilson Park Field House on 

ay 1. 

Ethel Bentkover, artist student of Maurice Aronson, will 
be heard in piano recital on June 24, offering compositions by 

(Continued on page 21) 
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HANS BARTH, PIANIST, 
IS PRESENTED BY CHORAL CLUB 


“Quarter tone piano of tomorrow” introduced 
as one of features of program. 


There was keen interest in the first appearance here of 
Hans Barth, and the president of the Buffalo Choral Club 
announced that for the first time in musical history three 
different instruments in piano form were being used at a 
concert—the piano of yesterday—the harpsichord ; the piano 
of today and the quarter-tone piano of tomorrow. 


Contrasts Instrument 
Mr. Barth, who is a brilliant artist with fluent technique 
and a virtuosity that lends distinction to all of his interpreta- 
tions, played the Turkish March from a Sonata by Mozart, 
and Minuet in B flat by Beethoven on the harpsichord, with 
enchanting fairylike effect, and then repeated these numbers 
on the piano, showing the marked contrast. A Gigue by 


Scarlatti was another number on the harpsichord that won 
great appreciation. 

Tambourine by Gossee, played on the harpsichord with two 
keyboards and six pedals, each pedal changing the quality 
or quantity of tone, was one of the outstanding offerings of 
the evening. 

Three compositions by Mr. Barth, Moonlight, Music Box, 
which had to be repeated, and Paraphrase on Waltzes, Amer- 
ican Beauties, played on the piano of today, won flattering 
applause for the composer. 

Then came the numbers on the quarter-tone piano of to- 
morrow, an instrument that has twice as many tones as the 
modern piano, and in which the difference between the 
chromatic scale of today and that on the quarter-tone piano 
was brought out with startling style. Three quarter tone 
scale and a fascinating group called Shadows, composed by 
Mr. Barth, won additional favor. The quarter tone piano 
was constructed following the patent of Hans Barth. It was 
an interesting exposition of what the future may bring. 
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Jerdone Bradford Under Gibson’s Management 


Bradford, contralto, has just come under the 
management of Roland A. Gibson, who recently entered 
this field from the newspaper profession. Mr. Gibson also 
has on his list Christopher Hayes, tenor; Carroll Hollister, 


Jerdone 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


pianist, and Ray Porter Miller, the young lyric-coloratura 
“ena ino who achieved such a conspicuous success at her New 

York recital on April 22 in Steinway Hall 

Miss nor specializes in informal music at private 
homes, singing programs of lieder, Italian, French and Eng- 
lish songs, operatic arias and Negro spirituals. During 
the coming social season she will add to her repertoire sev- 
songs in the translations of Kurt Schindler. 
Bradford’s accompanist in all her work is Carroll 
who has just completed a coast-to-coast tour as 
Anna Case 


John Dwight Sample Acclaimed in La Juive 


When John Dwight Sample made his first bow to a Cin- 
cinnati audience, singing Eleazar in La Juive with the Cin- 
cinnati Zoo Opera Company, he “completely won every 
critical listener with the finesse of his vocal art and the in- 
tensity of his acting,” according to William Smith Golden- 
burg, writing for the Cincinnati Enquirer. The same critic 
found that his Rachele, Ah quanto a Me aria “was a gem 
of vocal pe — in its power, sincere in its 
fervency,” which “brought the reward of many curtain calls.” 
Mr. Goldenburg was alsc of the impression that “he had 
made a complete conquest of Cincinnati music lovers,” 
which is “a triumph scored by few singers.” 

The writer for the Times Star considers Mr. Sample’s 
voice “a brilliant high tenor,” dramatic in- 
stinct, is evidently a singer of inspira- 
tion,” and that “for hint; the a triumph.” That 
he “understands how to create the character with a mini- 
mum of effort and a maximum of effect” was the opinion 
of the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune reviewer, who found 
his soliloquy in the fourth act “a fine bit of intelligent sing- 
ing,” which deserved the ovation it received. That Mr. 
Sample is “blessed with a magnificent voice” and “sang with 
such conviction and fervor, such utter submergence of self 


eral Russian 
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Smeterlin in Rotterdam and The Hague, 
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in the part, that his was an outstanding triumph” 
verdict of the Cincinnati Post critic. 


was the 


Manuel and Williamson Praised by 
Chicago Press 


recital which Gavin Williamson and Philip 
Manuel recently presented in Chicago, when they played 
a program of Bach music for two harpsichords, proved 
one of the highlights of the Chicago season, the critics 
being eulogious in their praise and the audience most en- 
thusiastic in its approval. That they are “expert specialists 
in the Bach manner” was the impression of Hazel Moore, 
writing for the Chicago Tribune, who also found that 
“austerities of Bach, when performed on the piano, are 
softened and rounded in the gentle resonances of the 
harpsichords.” 

The Herald and Examiner reviewer expressed the opin- 
ion that these “two gifted gentlemen unite very fine skill 
in their championship of the delectable Bach music for 
harpsichords,” which was “most deftly played.” Speaking 
of Manuel and Williamson's performance of ensemble music 
for harpsichords, Eugene Stinson of the Chicago Evening 
Journal said that they “won quick and fervent response 
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from their audience” and that they have “hit upon a novel 
and welcome addition to current musical pleasures.” He 
also believes that “they conceive it in brisk and not too 
serious light—even when confining their program to mem- 
bers of the Bach family—and follow it through with agree- 
able taste and skill.” 


Smeterlin’s Sensational Success in Finland 


With his triumphs in Finland, Jan Smeterlin has com- 
pleted his conquest of the north. He made his debut in 
Helsingfors on February 25, where the news of his popular- 
itv in other cities had collected a large audience. So sensa- 
tional was his success on this occasion that his following 
recital—three days later—was sold out. Likewise an extra 
recital on March 5. Invitations to play with the Symphony 
Orchestra were tendered at once as well as a request for 
still another recital. The latter could not be granted be- 
cause the frozen condition of the Baltic made travelling too 
slow and Smeterlin had engagements to fulfill in England. 

Four appearances in Helsingfors as well as a tour of the 
Finnish provinces have therefore been arranged for the early 
autumn, previous to a six weeks’ tour of Sweden. 

An equally sensational success, again with the press as 
well as the public, was scored in Holland at Smeterlin’s 
Easter concerts. These were return engagements from the 
last tour in December. More re-engagements are occupying 
while he is already 
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booked for thirty appearances next season, including five in 
The Hague alone. 


Howard Preston to Sing American Opera in 
Paris 

Howard Preston, Chicago baritone, and member of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, will sail shortly for Paris 
to begin rehearsals for the production of Frank Harling’s 
American opera, A Light from Saint Agnes, the principal 
male role of which he will sing at three performances there. 
Mary Garden will be the Toinette of the production, which 
is to be staged at the Champs Elysees Theater, the first per- 
formance being scheduled for June 14. 

Mr. Preston is one of the very few native Chicagoans 
with a major operatic organization. Previously to the war 
he studied abroad and made his operatic debut in Berlin. 
Mr. Preston has created a number of important roles in 


HOWARD PRESTON 

American operas, having sung with the Cincinnati and St. 
Louis organizations and done guest performances in Wash- 
ington. He has been a member of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company for several seasons, and during the last two years 
he has sung at Ravinia. 


y ~ . * . . 
San Francisco Concert of George Liebling 
Compositions 


A concert of compositions by George Liebling, composer- 
pianist, was given in the large hall of the Women’s City 
Club, in San Francisco, on May 12. Partnered by Prof. 
Robert Pollak, head of the violin department of the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music Mr. Liebling played his 
Sonata (No. 1) for violin and piano—his first public appear- 
ance since the street car accident that incapacitated him last 
Fall. Mr. Pollak also played the composer’s Fairy Dance, 
a graceful and brilliant solo number. Among a number of 
Liebling songs, sung by the well-known Pacific Coast singer 
Lucille Atherton Harper, was a new song, still in manu- 
script, called At Calvary. 
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“One of the Most Perfect Soprano Voices Heard in Rome in Years”’ 


FRANCES GETTYS 


Returns from Operatic Successes in Italy and France to Win New Triumphs in Her First Season in America 





“DELIGHTS 
“FRANCES 4 , AUDIENCE 
GETTYS SINGS » a WITH 
WITH 9 ) BRILLIANT 
GRACE AND 7 )2=3S se) eC CONCERT IN 
BEAUTY” a AMERICAN 
| | DEBUT” 














Some Recent Press Comments 


OMAHA projected. This is good singing and often more enjoyable than a highly per- 

Miss Gettys has a most attractive personality and a charming stage presence fected singer’s technique. Miss Gettys has an uncommonly good voice and she 
which won her listeners from the start. Her voice is a beautiful lyric soprano quite evidently uses brains and imagination when me = preparing: hee" doage 
which has power and richness of quality and lends itself extremely well to Edward Moore, Chicogo Daily Tribune, March 11, 1929. 
florid execution. The voice has a vibrant timbre in the middle register and a 4 ; : 
great purity and sweetness in the upper. Difficulties that are really obstacles technically —Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, March 11, 1929. 
are surmounted easily and successfully by Miss Gettys; for instance, repeated Evinced a very good understanding of the art of singing. Her Brahms 
attack of a high C had no terror for her. She negotiated brilliantly all the song “Sandmannchen” was delightfully sung with light tone and with good 
coloratura work. . . . In the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia di Lammermoor” by enunciation of the German text—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, March 
Donizetti she made a beautiful and pathetic figure as Lucia, in an exquisite 11, 1929. 
flowing robe of orchid color, her splendid golden hair falling all over her as a BOSTON 
mantle. She interpreted the part in a musicianly way, well at her ease in 


every vocal detail—August Borglum, Omaha World-Herald, Feb. 5, 1929. Trained in the Italian style, Miss Gettys sang fluently and easily. Her voice 
is of fine quality and wide range. An audience of excellent size warmly ap- 


Frances Gettys ought to be a happy girl. It must have been exciting to plauded her and demanded encores.—Christian Science Monitor, March 26, 1929. 
shake the hand of Mussolini and thrilling to bowl over the Italian audiences, A lyric voice of extremely agreeable natural quality and considerable rang 
. ‘ x ‘ A A f ) > . sly 2 al wr + é ¢ < $s é ge 
put they couldn't compare with the joy of coming back to her home state and seal Solaatie ad eer po. Cgc little feelin ‘ * tee: tine ant fects at 

é 9) es a we we ] > fee x fo " Z i 
have her own folks pour out the sincere tribute they did in her debut-concert here : act tae tee th a0 eee Teactiaaliet Aieition tex the oft no Ph 
Monday night. Now we know that she can sing, and marvelously. We know that ' ap Phin Sap eal “pth reine a a Phe 

lullaby “Fa la nana bambin,” from the collection of Geni Sadero, which she 
she has put to the best possible use her talent, her time, her energy, in developing nina 1 ace ond : ase which displayed the quality of he eR 
her voice. She has come back to us a soprano with a voice that is more than rong sy pens i one wan _— fas 61929. ee eee ee 
: “st advantage. sto »be, March 26, 1929. 
sweet and lyric and powerful. It is developed as only one could develop a ee ae pts We dail hod nah ‘ ; z 
voice who was sincerely devoted to her art. This city and state knows now it _A beautiful voice, of remarkable range. She sang high F on one occasion 
can present ker to the world, not only with hope, but also with confidence. during the Mozart aria. . . . Displayed musical and interpretative talent and 
‘ bd . H Py —e . < . y) on 
Her concert here marks another milestone in Omaha’s musical progress. It was engaging personality.—Boston Evening American, March 26, 1929. 
a great night at the auditorium.—Editorial, Omaha World-Herald, Feb. 6, 1929. An extremely fine natural voice . .. of quality, range and 
program she sang securely, with true intonation, with very good phrasing. 
CHICAGO 3oston Herald, March 26, 1929. 

Frances Gettys can credit herself. with an interesting debut. She appeared It was a thoroughly agreeable hour and a quarter of music at Jordan Hall 
at Kimball Hall in a program indicating her to be a coloratura soprano as far last evening. Miss Frances Gettys, soprano, was the visiting musician. She 
as operatic arias were concerned, but with songs which required and received sang easily and gracefully. The listener was comfortable in the feeling that 

. . . . . . . © 1 7 . g ee . oe  < * . 

highly individual interpretations, the latter being frequently an unfulfilled ideal here was no novice of mincing starts and half hearted utterance, of tender voice 

when coloratura sopranos give recitals. The section of her program that I was and tco young technique. She has a pliant voice—one immediately observed, 
A ( 3 g 1 I 2 . 

able to hear consisted of four songs by Brahms, Liszt, Debussy, and Fourdrain, neither too bright nor too sombre; warm, well rounded in the lower register, 

and in her performance there were four moods, defty, accurately, and sensitively not too stringent in the upper range.—Boston Evening Transcript, March 26, 1929 


OPERA, CONCERT, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS 
Season 1929-30 Now Booking. = For Available Dates, Address 


Personal Representative, Margaret G. Hall, 726 Stuart Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Soprano voice of good quality, ample range and volume. Well equipped 
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Francis Stuart Artists Close with 
American Opera Company 


Cecile Sherman, soprano, and Charles Hedley, tenor, mem- 
bers of the American Opera Company, following the con- 
clusion of that company’s season, have returned to New 
York to resume study with their teacher, Francis Stuart, 
and to prepare for the resumption of operatic activity early 
in July. 
During the season just ended, Miss Sherman (in private 
life, Mrs. Hedley) and Mr. Hedley have contributed in no 
small degree to and shared in the outstanding successes made 
by the American Opera Company in its visits to the more 
important American and Canadian cities east of the Mis- 
sissipi. 
Miss Sherman has been particularly acclaimed for her im- 
personations of Madame Butterfly in Puccini's opera, and of 
Cherubino in Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro. Pitts San- 
born, New York critic, once styled her “in face, voice and 
figure the greatest Butterfly ever to appear in New York.” 
Herman Devries, of Chicago, called her “the greatest Cheru- 
bino since Farrar.” 
Mr. Hedley, who, after playing opposite Mary Garden in 
Carmen two years ago was said by the famous diva to be 
“America’s greatest tenor, has disting: uished himself in all 
the major roles of the company, gaining especial commenda- 
tion for his portrayal of Pinkerton and Don José. His 
ability to combine beautiful singing with naturalness and 
forcefulness of acting has delighted all his audiences. 
Miss Sherman and Mr. Hedley are the only remaining 
members of the original group of young American singers 
gathered together six years ago by Vladimir Rosing to 
launch the project of the American Opera Company. They 
tore en aay <oae aad mo os Se cee om eater Ts 
1O1deC Oo taxe s sen tz e d - é =e . . . x “ ss sr “ ae 
musical life. baler these years they have painstakingly CECILE SHERMAN, SOPRANO, AND CHARLES HEDLEY, TENOR, 
worked to master the principles that Mr. Rosing exemplifies : both members of the American Opera ete and artist-pupils of Francis Stuart. In private life, Miss Sherman is 
the interpretation of opera as musical-drama through the he wife of Mr. Hedley. 
combination of the singing voice with natural, rhythmic ac- 
tion. Since coming to New York they have carried on their assistant artist at the 1913 Mozart Festival in Salzburg and Olga Warren, coloratura soprano, and Caro Rollins, baritone. 
vocal studies exclusively with Francis Stuart. has appeared under the conductorship of Fritz Steinbach, Following this, there will be a series of intimate musicales 
Recently both Miss Sherman and Mr. Hedley have had Abendroth, Klemperer, Busch, and others. She was assist- throughout the summer, as well as concerts and stage per- 
opportunities for careers in musical comedy and operettas, ing artist on a concert tour of the famous Meininiger Hof- formances. 
but have felt that opera intelligently presented in English ea conducted by prs! Reger, with whom she played oe 
has already proved its case te Americans, that it has a great the Emperor Concerto of Beethoven five times with much . 
future in this country, and that as a career it holds greater success. Peabody Conservatory Awards 
attractions for them Her repertoire of piano concertos ranges from Bach to Otto Ortmann, director of the Peabody Conservatory of 
—_____—- Busoni, — Indianische Fantasie she played four years Music at Baltimore, announces that the Peabody Artist 
ago in Cologne with great success. However, the artist Diploma has been awarded this season to Laurence A. 
Activities of Lonny Epstein claims that her favorite concertos are those of Mozart, of | Petran, composer, a native of Minnesota, who has been a stu- 
When Lonny Epstein, pianist, recently made her appear- which six are listed in her repertoire. dent at the Conservatory during the past two years. 
ance with the Friends of Music Society playing the Mozart _Miss Epstein is now under the management of Annie The Bachelor of Music degree went to Emily Blair, pian- 
C major concerto, it was a hurried call performance for she Friedberg, who is planning some interesting appearances jst, a native of Virginia, who has the distinction of being 
was replacing Carl Friedberg. But the encomiums she re- for the young pianist. the first student to win this honor. In connection with her 
ceived from the press the following day more than acclaimed . . 4 Tal eae y work at the Conservatory, Miss Blair completed academic 
her as a pianist of fine merit. About a week later Miss Ep- Frederick Warren’s Summer Concerts courses at both Martha Washington College and Johns Hop- 
stein gave a Town Hall recital and renewed this general Frederick Warren announces that the first concert at The kins University. 
favorable impression. — Majors, his summer open-air theater, at Madison, N. H., Mr. Petran gave a recital of his own compositions last 
Abroad Miss Epstein has made concert tours in Germany, will take place on the evening of July 5, with appropriate night, May 24. Miss Blair’s recital took place the preceding 
Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Holland and Belgium. She was _ stage lighting. The soloists will be Ruth Emerson, pianist; afternoon. 





“One of the most brilliant symphonic Finales written since Richard Strauss.” 
(NEUES WIENER JOURNAL) 





ROBERT HEGER: 
TWO SYMPHONIC MOVEMENTS, opus 21 


a) Nocturno 
b) Perpetuum mobile 


Unanimous Comment of the Vienna Press: 


“It had the effect of a lightning stroke... . The Finale “A big work of masterly craftmanship. ... The Per- 
(Perpetuum mobile) is sparkling and scintillating—one of the — petuum Mobile has a truly breath-taking speed. It dashes and 
most brilliant symphonic Finales written since the days of whirls.”—(Neue Freie Presse, Vienna) 

Richard Strauss.... A poet speaks to us from this work.” 
—(Neues Wiener Journal, Vienna) “A composer of esprit and masterly knowledge... The 
applause was vociferous and endless.” — (Der Tag, Vienna) 

















“A master of modern technique and orchestration. Or- 
chestra and public were transported to a veritable frenzy of 
enthusiasm.” —(Die Stunde, Vienna) 





“The Perpetuum Mobile is masterly... . An orchestral 
piece of dazzling virtuoso qualities. The sweeping close evoked 
“Brilliant orchestral technique... . Big applause.” tempestuous applause.” 

—(Reichpost, Vienna) —(Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung, Vienna) 
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Aldo Betti to Teach in New York 


Aldo Betti, leader of the Flonzaley Quartet, which re- 
cently completed its twenty-fifth year with a record season 
of 110 concerts, announces that he will not forsake America 
now that the quartet has disbanded. 


Mr. Betti plans to spend seven months each year (from 
October to May) in New York. Much of the time will be 
devoted to teaching and there is already a great demand 
for his valuable services. The violinist, however, declares 


ALDO BETTI 


that his teaching will be limited and that he will consider 
only advanced students. He will also hold ensemble classes. 
In between this work, Mr. Betti will probably fill a number 
of solo engagements. The balance of the year will be spent 
in Europe. This summer Mr. Betti will have the pleasure 
of getting acquainted with his home near Florence and 
being with his mother and brother. 

When seen by a Musica Courier representative previous 
to his sailing for Europe on the S.S. George Washington 
on May 22, Mr. Betti seemed to be enjoying the first real 
breathing spell in twenty-five years, having constantly been 
on the rush heretofore. Following the final concert of the 
quartet, the violinist decided to stay in New York for a 
week or ten days, a new experience for him. Instead of 
booking passage on one of the big and fast boats, he went 
on a nine day liner. In London Mr. Betti will see many 
of his old friends and also consult with his publishers. He 
will arrange with Chester for publication of the Schubert 
Quartet in G major, of which he has made a special ar- 
rangement. 
the new concert version proved highly successful. Hitherto 
it had been so long that it was rarely programmed. Other 
of Mr. Betti’s arrangements will be published shortly by 
Chester of London, among them some very old sonatas. 

Paris will be visited next and then Mr. Betti goes to his 
home near Florence for the balance of the summer. To 
this visit he looks forward with much pleasure. He will 
open trunks that have been in storage for years, both in 
New York and in Switzerland, where the quartet frequently 
practised. He will get his library in order, having sent all 
his books home 

As Mr. Betti told a Musitcat Courter representative his 
plans, he smiled in anticipation of all the time he is going to 
have on his hands between now and the fall. He is not 
going to let up too quickly for fear of going to pieces. After 
twenty-five years of activity, a too-sudden let down might 
result too seriously, he believes. 

According to Mr. Betti, one of the reasons for the quartet 
disbanding was the fact that the strain was beginning to tell 
on its faithful members. It was not the concerts, for these 
were the most beautiful part of the association, but the trav- 
elling, packing and preparation for the concerts that tired 
the members. In calculating how much time they had spent 
in crossing the ocean, Mr. Betti figured. it out to be about 
one year. And the period of waiting in railroad stations 
and travelling on the train was equally great. 

Of the twenty-five years’ career of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, the violinist has nothing but wonderful memories. A 
year or so ago, Mr. Ponchon was ill for two or three months, 
which necessitated a substitute. Last year Mr. Betti was 
feeling so poorly that he now wonders how he managed to 
get through his concerts. So, before the strain began to 
tell too much, it was decided to disband. 


In looking back over the years spent in the United States, 
Mr. Betti says that the three prime factors in America’s 
musical life are the women’s clubs, universities and chil- 
dren’s concerts. These have done more to develop music 
than anything else. When the quartet started out, clubs 
were not so plentiful, but it is remarkable how they have 
sprung up all over the country. Quartets and sonatas the 
quartet programmed this year could never have been played 
a few years back, showing an appreciation of chamber music 
that is constantly on the increase. 

It has been interesting and gratifying to the members of 
the quartet to know from the lips of a nu r of prominent 
musicians of today that hearing some of the Flonzaley’s 
early concerts was a great source of inspiration. 

The other day someone sent Mr. Betti a program of his 
first public appearance in Italy in 1882, and which he prizes 
very highly, considering what he has accomplished since. 


The Flonzaleys played this work all season and’ 
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Prior to playing with the Flonzaleys Mr. Betti taught in 
Belgium for two years and has a decided aptitude for teach- 
ing 

Ar, Betti will return to New York early in October and 
commence teaching in a studio, the location of which will be 
announced later in these columns. 


Mme. Soder-Hueck’s Summer Session 


Mme. Soder-Hueck, well known vocal teacher and coach, 
owing to requests from various parts of the country will 
hold a summer master class in her Metropolitan Opera 
House studios from June 17 to August 10. 

These classes will be attended by teachers, artists and stu- 
dents who wish to brush up on their repertories and instill 
new life in their voices through the Garcia Method, of which 
Mme. Soder-Hueck is an exponent. Lectures on The Tra- 
dition of Song will also be given, in addition to weekly re- 
citals by the students, which will enable them to hear each 
other and profit by that experience. 

(Mme. Soder-Hueck’s present active season will bring to 
a close her twenty-second successful year of teaching. She 
has many prominent artists before the public and has been 
especially skilful in restoring broken voices. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck advises young singers, who are anx- 
ious to know whether they are on the right track vocally, to 
ask themselves the following question: (1) Does my sing- 
ing tire my throat? (2) Does my diaphragm support me 


comfortably, so that I can sing legato phrases without fall- 
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ing short of breath in the midst of them? (3) Are all the 
muscles of my face and body relaxed and perfectly at ease 
while singing, so as to cause no effort or strain, but to de- 
velop poise and intelligent facial expression while singing? 
If one can do all these things and sing an entire concert 
program or operatic role without tiring, “Mme. Soder-Hueck 
says one is on the right road. The voice is then dependable 
and lasting and should be used naturally, without effort for 
its full display. 


Dorothea Quincy in Milan 

Dorothea Quincy, a young singer from Bangor, Me., who 
accompanied Jencie Callaway-John, New York soprano, to 
Milan, Italy, has been studying there under the guidance of 
Ernesto Caronna of La Scala. She has made rapid prog- 
ress and has already in her repertory the soprano roles of 
La Boheme, Faust and Carmen. Miss Quincy will remain 
in Italy all summer, although Mme. John returns to New 
York in July. 

Prior to going abroad Miss Quincy attended the Elinor 
Comstock School of Music in New York, where she won a 
medal the first year for outstanding work as a piano pupil. 
Leaving New York she studied piano four years with Blanche 
Dingley Mathews in Boston, and took a three years’ Normal 
Course in Piano Teaching. It was while acting as accom- 
panist for Amelia Lueck Frantz that she decided to study 
voice, and did so under Mme. Frantz, later working with 


Isadore Braggiotti in Boston for two years. 











“Distinguished style and beautiful soprano voice made 
her a big attraction.” —Liverpool Echo. 


“Always fascinating as a personality."—Hull Evening 


News. 


“Her voice thrilled and fascinated, her every perform- 


ance marked her a great singer. 


Scored an outstanding 


success.”—London Morning Post. 


Cw 


Immediate inquiry for dates and 
terms for this limited tour should be 


sent to 


Exciusive Management Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 
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PARIS AND THE OPERA HOUSE 


When I 
heienas over the 
talking enthusiastically 
torical past, I am reminded of 
Ward's raptures over the wrong grave 
he visited Shakespeare’s resting place. 

The enormous, sumptuous, and elaborately 
decorated building which stands at the end 
of the Avenue de |’Opera is little more than 
half-a-century old. The avenue itself, and 
the streets named after Gluck, Meyerbeer, 
Halevy, Auber, and Scribe, which encom 
pass it, are equally new. They were never 
seen by the composers whose names they 
bear: for Gluck quitted this earthly stage in 
1787, and Meyerbeer made his exit in 1864 
Halevy and Auber were also dead before the 
present opera house was opened in 1875. 

During the years the institution 
now popularly known as the Paris Grand 
Opera has changed its name at least twenty- 
five times; for the turbulent history of 
France, with its continual struggles between 
royalists and republicans, is the 
houses were always re-named by 
the winning side. Today it bears a name 
which is completely ignored by the public 
ind the press alike: L’Academie Nationale 
de Musiqu It is called l’Opera—the Opera 

by everybody 

A certain Antoine de Baif, 
distinction of differing entirely 
brilliant authors, in that he was } 
man and bad poet,”. died in 1589 and is 
remembered now only for having introduced 
Italian operas into France.. They were given 
on a small in his mansion and were 
patronized by Charles IX and Henri III, 
with the courtiers and aristocrats. This 


operatic venture happened at about the same 


hear visitors to Paris growing 
Grand Opera House and 
about its glorious his- 
Artemus 
when 


past 250 


reason why 


the opera 


who had the 
from many 
1 


“a good 


1 
scaie 


massacre of Saint Bartholomew 
to furnish Meyerbeer 


time as the 
in 1572, which was 
with the plot of his famous Huguenots two 
and-a-half centuries later. But the religious 
wars and persecutions of the period turned 
the attention of the court from French opera 
We hear no more of opera in France till 
1645, when the great cardinal and statesman, 
Mazarin, brought another work from Italy, 
the land of his origin. Still another Italian 
opera reached Paris in 1647. Its success en- 
couraged the French poet Corneille to write 
his Andromede as a tragedy requiring music. 

Thus was French opera born in 1650. Its 
to the tragedy of Cor- 


popularity was due 
music, which was con- 


neille and not to the 
sidered a kind of decoration and on an equal- 
ity with the costumes and the scenery. But 
the success of the ballet Cassandre, by Ben 
contributed to the establishment of 
ance. The first wholly French 
tten by the Abbe Perrin and 
ambert, who was superinten 
Queen Marie de Medi 


serade, 
opera in Fr: 
opera was \ 
composed by ¢ 
dent of the music to 
cis. Their triumph was short, however, for 
the Italian influence at the court gave Lulli 
his og eae He was also a better mu 
sician than Cambert, and made a stronger 
appez al to ~th 1m pul ar taste. 

The operas of Perrin and Cambert were 
given in a hall which stood on the site of 
the present No. 42 rue Mazarine, behind the 
Institute of France, which Louvre 
on the other side of the river 

Lulli, by order of Louis XIV, built a the 
ater in rue Vaug the Luxembourg 
palace Lulli’s librettist was the eminent 
poet Quinault. Their three operas, L’Amour 
et Bacchus, Cadmus, and Alceste, were per 
formed in t Vaugirard theater till 1673, 
when the de Moliere set free the the 
ater in the Palace of Cardinal Richelieu, now 
known to all the world as 
Here the Ac: . 
found a worthy stage 


demie Royale de Musique 
ninety 
1 
Satirical tale o! 


until 1763, 
the ground 
1 1759, the 


laces ti 


irard, near 


the Palais Royal 
when, after 
years of existence, 


tirical ¢ 


it was burned to 
‘ ; 
Candid was published l 


that Voltaire heard were 
in the alais Royal theater He 


Venetiar 


operas 
performed 


makes the 


those 


senator e tale say 
it perhaps like 

had never been di ered of 
g it such a m rous absurdit i 
whi 


opera better if 


my reason revolts at 1 t those 
them go and ni 1 ragedies 
music, where t n are mad 
bring in by by crook two 
ridicul h 
actress employed to the best 
will or can do 
hearing a eunu 


vantage et all wh« 
away it 

out ne art I aesar or I < ’ 
struts upon the stage with awkwar 
(Translation } soswell. ) 

The architect, Soufflot, was summ 
haste to mal ad) theater 
leries, hich vy opened in 
months 
Rameau’s 
the first 

of French 


astor -ollux Rameat 
great French composer in 
opera. He was th 
r pponent of the It 1 
ulli and kept alive the French school, 
as Arne in England sustained the English 
school in its with the German 
Handel 


ailan 


struggles 


By Clarence Lucas 


The opera house in the Tuilleries was not 
found satisfactory, for the acoustics were 
bad. After six years it was abandoned, and 
the opera returned in 1770 to a new theater 
in the Palais Royal on practically the same 
site as the old opera house. At about this 
period the great author of brilliant come- 
die s, Beaumarchais, sneered at the opera, and 
said that “what is too stupid to say, is sung.” 
Probably he did not intend the remark to 
apply to his own works. Mozart's Marriage 
of Figaro, and Rossini’s Barber of Seville, 
have librettos drawn from Beaumarchais. 

Four years after the opening of the sec 
ond theater in the Palais Royal Gluck ar- 
rived in Paris with his new opera, Iphigenie 
en Aulide, which was composed to a French 
libretto founded on a drama by Racine 
Then began a new era in French opera.. 
Lulli and Rameau disappeared. Again in 
1774 Gluck set his mark upon French opera 
with his Orphee et Eurydice. This was fol- 
lowed by Alceste in 1776, and Armide in 
1777. Who has not heard of the notorious 
operatic war between the followers of Gluck 
and the partisans of Piccini? Gluck had no 
great love for the French; he came to Paris 
hecause the critics of Vienna condemned his 
operas. Besides, he had the support of 
Marie Antoinette, to whom he had 
formerly given music Piccini was 
pitted against Gluck by the court party, 
which disliked the Austrian Marie Antoin- 
ett Gluck himself had no quarrel with 
Piccini. When dining with him in Paris, 
Gluck said: 


‘The French are 


Queen 


lessons. 


a good sort of people, 
but ny make me laugh. They wish to have 
omposed for them and they cannot 
sing My dear friend, you are a man cele- 
brated throughout Europe. You only think 
of sustaining your reputation. You compose 
beautiful music for them. Are you the = gee 
Believe me, here you must think « 
aining money, and of nothing else.’ 

In 1779 Gluck’s Iphigenie en Tauride had 
an immense Towards the end of 
the same year, his last opera, Echo et Nar- 
produced. All of them were 
mounted at the new opera house in Palais 
This second theater was destroyed 
in 1781, two years after Gluck’s de- 
parture from Paris. <A tablet on the south 
eastern corner of the palace recalls to the 
passer-by the site of the famous stage 

After the fire the operas were given in rue 
Bergere, very near the site of. the present old 
concert hall of the Conservatoire, which was 
not then in existence. But in October of 
the same year of the fire, 1781, the opera 
took up its abode in a new theater near Porte 
Saint-Martin. The old gateway still stands 
to mark the district. Here the Academie 
Royale de Musique remained till 1794, hav- 
ing changed its name to Theatre de Opera 
in 1791 aiter the Revolution had destroyed 
all traces of royalty, and had imprisoned 
Marie Antoinette, who had caused the theater 
to be constructed 

In 1794 the opera was moved to a new 
building in rue de la Loi, now called rue de 
Richelieu. The ground had been seized by 
the government because the owner, Made- 
moiselle Montansier, had shown sympathy 
for her former relations with the royal court. 
The building was called Theatre des Arts 
at first, and Theatre de la Republique in 
1797. When Napoleon came into power in 
1803, the word republic was removed from 
every document and building. The theater 
er ume the Academie Imperiale de Musique 
And when Napoleon was toppled from his 
th Waterloo in 1814, the word im 
perial was erased 

The French grand operas produced be 
tween 1794 and 1820 were given on the spot 
which is now called Place Louvois, in rue 
Richelieu, opposite the Biblioteque Nationale. 
Spontini’s La Vestal, and Fernando Cortez, 
given there, with Napoleon and Jose- 
phine frequently attending. Frederic William 
I] I of Prussia was so much delighted with 
he Spontini operas which he heard in this 

eater that he finally induced the composer 

leave Paris and settle in Berlin. When 
operas of Spontini were superseded by 
works Heine wrote to a German news 
[ a humorous article describing Spon- 
tini standing before the mummy of an Egyp 
F Pharaoh in the Louvre museum and 
laming the ancient king for not having 
wned all the Jews while crossing the Red 
that desirable catastrophe would 
ave prevented the operas of Meyerbeer and 
Halevy from driving his own from the stage 

Cherubini’s first opera in Paris, Demo- 
phone, was produced in 1788 during the 
Porte Saint-Martin period of the Opera. 
Lodoiska was given in 1791 in spite of the 
revolution then in progress. Cherubini had 
very little to do with the opera house in 
Place Louvois, for in 1809 his chief atten- 
tion was given to sacred music. His great- 
est work, the Mass in C minor, was written 
in 1817, just three years before the destruc- 
ion of the opera house. The theater was 
closed and subsequently demolished, because 


songs 


success, 


cisse, was 


Royal 
by fire 


rone at 


were 


ea, as 


the Duke de Berri, a son of Charles X, was 
assassinated there in 1829 by a fanatic who 
sought to end the Bourbon family. The site 
is now a garden with an ornamental fountain 
in the middle of it. The names of Lulli, 
Rameau, and Cherubini, given the surround- 
ing streets, remind the visitor that music and 
musicians were formerly identified with the 
ne ighborho« xd. 

The opera, otherwise the Academie Royale 
de Musique, was moved to the Salle Favart, 
Place Boieldieu, which was the Opera 
Comique. By the end of 1821 a new opera 
house was ready in rue Le Peletier, at the 
corner of the street now called rue Rossini, 
where French grand operas were produced 
till October, 1873, when a fire destroyed it 
after a performance of Ambroise Thomas’ 
Hamlet. Rossini’s William Tell, and all the 
grand operas of Meyerbeer were produced 
in the Le Peletier street opera house. Don 
Sanche, an opera by the boy, Franz Liszt, 
was produced - re in 1825. And it was to 
this theater that the youthful Richard 
Wagner sab his longing eyes after writ- 
ing the libretto of his Flying Dutchman 
while struggling for his daily bread as an 
arranger for a music publisher. 

Here Gounod brought out his first opera, 
Sapho, in 1851, which was hardly to be 
called success. In 1854 his Nonne Sang- 
lante was a failure there. Consequently, his 
Faust was refused in 1859. But its extra- 
wdinary success at the Gaite Lyrique 
opened the doors of the opera again to him, 
where he produced his second success, 
Romeo et Juliette in 1867, with several un- 
fortunate operas along the way. 

Auber’s Masaniello, and other more or less 
successful operas, were first given there be- 
tween 1828 and 1871. It was to this opera 
house that Heine went to write his pungent 
and amusing criticisms on lives Paris sii 
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He said that although the 
librettist, Scribe, could not write poetry, 
and the composer, Auber, could not make 
music, their opera was very successful. 

In 1861 Napoleon III, who was untiring 
in his efforts to improve the beauties and at- 
tractions of Paris, had Charles Garnier com- 
missioned to design and construct an opera 
house worthy of the city. Old houses were 
pulled down to make a place for it and for 
the new streets leading to it. The work was 
ae by the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870-1871, when the immense walls of the 
new building served as a magazine for mili- 
tary stores. Napoleon fled to England and 
did not witness the opening of the opera in 
1875 by the government of the Third Repub- 
lic. French Grand Opera had at last a 
magnificent home. 

The building fulfills the first requirements 
of good architecture. It is truthful. It pro- 
claims itself an Opera House, and not even 
the most casual observer could mistake it 
for a college, a hotel, a church, or (as in 
America) an office building. It has not the 
slightest resemblance to the stone box shape 
of a Greek temple. The contours of the 
external walls and the skyline of the roof 
indicate the entrance, the auditorium, the 
stage and the staff apartments. Apollo, hold- 
ing aloft his golden lyre, crowns the edifice. 

In this present Grand Opera House of 
Paris, the works of Saint-Saéns, Massenet, 
Bruneau, Lalo, Reyer and many another 
French composer have made their first ap- 
pearances. Old works from the former 
opera houses are performed, and the great 
works of Wagner, Verdi, Gluck and other 
foreign composers are given with French 
librettos. Wagner's Walkure, Gounod’s Faust, 
and Gluck’s Alceste, are among the varied 
works on the list for the week in which 
this article of Paris and the Opera House is 
written. 

Of late years, since the Great War, the 
performances at the Paris Opera House 
have not been as good as they formerly were, 
when the cost of living was lower and there 
was more money available for rehearsals and 
a larger staff of great singers. 


, 


of his day. 





MARION TALLEY’ S OWN STORY 
as told to Josephine Vila 


(Continued from page 8) 


Buys Father Canaries 

“Father loved canaries. Before he and 
mamma were married his landlady gave him 
one, which chirped in our home until my 
sister, Florence, and I were quite big. When 
the bird died of old age, father missed him 
so we decided to buy another. The morning 
of the day we sailed from Hamburg we 
passed a bird store and got the idea. Soon 
we were back in the hotel with a cute little 
fellow. We watched and watched him in 
his little two-by-four cage. Then we dashed 
out again and bought two more, a male and 
female. The lady-bird was a leeds deep 
yellow in color. Crossing the ocean, they 
were the pets of the stewards, who felt sorry 
for them because they were a little sea-sick. 
They sat forlornly on their perch and swayed 
a little. 

“On reaching New York we bought a huge 
hat box. En route to Kansas City they occu- 
pied their private compartment—the hat box 

which was much bepunched with holes for 
air. When Papa met us at the station, he 
tried to take the box, exclaiming: ‘Why on 
earth are you holding on to that so care- 
fully? What is it?’ 

‘I'll take this one, 
others till we eat.’ 

“He did so, but still rather puzzled. Of 
course when we got home and he saw the 
three strangers, he was delighted. Well, 
when mamma and I came to New York, 
our first winter for the opera, we brought 
one along with us. The other two came 
later with my sister Florence. Papa is very 
often away from home and there would be 
no one to care for them. So I’ve adopted 
them. Oh, yes,” she laughs, “I’m away a 
lot, too, but then they are put out to board.” 

And Mother Talley added here: “Marion’s 
lawyer is still laughing over Marion's at- 
tempt to include the birds’ board in her in- 
come tax. He couldn’t see where birds 
could come under the heading of a necessity. 

Once in New York Marion coached with 
the various conductors of the opera and re- 
hearsed daily. From Wilhelm Von Wymen- 
tal she received her mis-en-scene. 


Her Debut 


The day of her debut dawned. 
was much excitement attending it, 
sensation for the simple girl from 
City. She now admits that she 
bit thrilled as one would suspect. 
a very unusual voice, the 
one of much flexibility. 
very young. Wasn't it refreshing, though, 
to see a young, graceful creature singing 
on the Metropolitan stage for a change? 
And an American, too! 


Concert Demand 


Papa. Check the 


There 
and a 
Kansas 
was not a 
She had 
critics said, and 
But she was still 


There has been a concert demand for her 


the last four years. With her minimum 
fee of $3,500, and as high as $11,000, a con- 
cert did not dampen the local managers’ en- 
thusiasm. Whether she was worth it, is an- 
other matter. Re-engagements proved in 
some places that Talley was a good invest- 
ment. If she continued next season she 
would have had forty-five re-engagements 
from the seasons preceding this, as she never 
goes back to the same city two years in suc- 
cession. 

These seven years have been hard. It has 
been rumored that maybe Marion Talley 
feels she ought now to devote a year or two 
to concentrated study and—then—come back 
to the singing field. 

Not Discouraged By Critics 

The New York critics have not discour- 
aged her. She only regards seriously con- 
structive criticism. She has received some 
that she says is worthy of a joke book. Tal- 
ley knows better than anyone else that she 
still has lots to learn. She has the years in 
which to accomplish this. 

Looking for Farm 

As for the farm—Marion has not yet de- 
cided on any. She does prefer one in the 
East and it will not be a gentleman’s farm, 
but an honest to goodness one. And when 
she is on it she will don some old clothes 
(not the operatic costumes that one smart 
writer suggested) and do her share of the 
chores. Already she had four little chicks 
which some admirer in Connecticut sent 
her to start a chicken farm. For several 
days the new members of the Talley men- 
age were esconsed in a large crate but 
seemed perfectly happy. 

“Wouldn't it be fun to keep them, Marion? 
asked Florence the morning after their arri- 
val, as she watched them scratch in their 
wooden home. 

“Whoever heard of raising chickens on 
the ninth floor of a New York apartment ?” 
was Marion’s retort. 

The chickens were sent to a friend in 
Connecticut until the Talley farm is pro- 
cured. Since the news of her farming in- 
tentions, Marion has had offers from all 
over the country of farms for sale. Other 
places made flattering offers of free farms 
if she would honor the town with her resi- 
dence. She has had contracts offered her 
from a famous Broadway producer, a promi- 
nent vaudeville circuit, and the talkies. A 
German manager has offered her guest per- 
formances at Berlin and Budapest during 
June and July—all of them refused. 

f she ever makes a come-back (and we 
are inclined to think that she will. and per- 
haps by way of Europe,), it will be just 
another Talley sensation. The curious will 
all be there to praise—or damn. 


” 
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ARTISTS WORKING UNDER THE GUIDANCE 
OF 


GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Amelita Galli-Curci 
Maria Mueller 
Dorothee Manski 
Walter Kirchhoff 
James Wolfe 
Jane Carroll 
Mary Mellish 
Chicago Civic Opera Co. 
Patricia O’Connell 
Augusta Lenska 
German Opera Co. 
Dorothy Githens 
Helena Lanvin 
Maura Canning 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
Hope Hampton 
Patricia O’Connell 
Celia Branz 
Blanca dePinillos 
Hilda Rowland 
Anne Tyson 
American Opera Co. 
Leonora Cori 
Franko-Italian Opera Co. 
Hope Hampton 
Margaret Cotton 
Karyn Estelle 
Ruthe Huddle 
Celia Branz 
Summer Opera-Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Milo Miloradovich 
New York Recitals 
Frieda Hempel 
Florence Leffert 
Alys Testard 
Rubinstein Club, N. Y. 
Aileen Clark 
Patricia O’Connell 
Beatrice Belkin 
Vernon Jayson 
Plaza Artistic Mornings 
Jane Carroll 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Devora Nadworney 
Boston Handel & Haydn Society 
Devora Nadworney 
University of Kansas Musical Festival 
Beatrice Belkin 
Goldman Band Concerts—1929 
Patricia O’Connell 
Barbizon Concerts, N. Y. 
Celia Turrill 
Miami, Florida 
Frances Sebel 
National Democratic Club, N. Y. 
The Misses Jane Carroll, Patricia O'Connell, 
Beatrice Belkin, Aileen Clark, Leonora Cori, 
Ethel Louise Wright, Frances Sebel and Celia 
Branz. Messrs. Vernon Jayson and Ernest 
Taylor. 
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COMIC OPERA 


Three Musketeers 








Yvonne d’Arle, prima donna 


Hit the Deck 


(Queenie Smith—prima donna 
Whoopee 
Frances Upton—prima donna 


Hello Daddy 


Constance Carpenter—prima donna 


Music in May 





Bartlett Simmons—leading tenor 

Marion Marschante—prima donna 
Red Robe 

Charles Carver—leading basso 
Hold Everything (London) 

Ivy Tresmand—prima donna 
Three Musketeers 

Ann Balthy—understudy to Miss Siegel 
Faust (Theatre Guild) 

Frances Spencer 

Martha Gale 

Esther Rosoff 


Hello Yourself 
Lucy Monroe—prima donna 
Three Musketeers 
Mary Burns—coloratura soprano 
Boom Boom 
Marcella Swanson 
Three Musketeers 
Milo Miloradovich—understudy to Miss D’Arle 
Show Boat 
Clementine Rigeau—understudy to Miss Terris 
Night in V enice 
Anita Case 
Rosalie 
“Bernice Manners 
Prospect Theatre 
Lucy Finkle—prima donna 
National Theatre 
Bessie Budanov—soubrette 
The Guardsman (on tour) 
Antoinette Lakarge 
My Maryland (on tour) 
Madeline McMahon—soubrette 
Blossom Time (on tour) 
Ann Balthy—soubrette 
Rio Rita (on tour) 
Ruth Matlock 
New Moon (Chicago Co.) 
Madeline McMahon 
Beggar’s Opera 
Celia Turrill—leading contralto 
Stock Company (Denver) 
Carolyn Thomson—prima donna 


















































Also included in the productions of Three Musketeers, 
Pleasure Bound, Music in May, Red Robe, Gay Paree, were 
the Misses Standish, Evans, Dair, Chase, McAnally, Me 
Carthy, Ringwald and Lee. 
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MOVING PICTURE THEATRES AND 





VAUDEVILLE 


Roxy Theatre, N. Y. 








Beatrice Belkin 
Dorothy Miller 
Ethel Louise Wright 
\delaide deLoca 
Ruth Watson 
Paramount Theatres, N. Y. and Brooklyn 





Miriam Lax 
Esther Rosoft 
Norma Kunzelman 
Margaret Wankel 
Ann Novick 
Frances Spencer 
Gypsy Howard 
Helen Moore 
Capitol Theatre, N. Y. 
Rosemary Pfaff 
Fox Theatres 
John Griffin 
Gina Oliva 
Irene Tyroler 
Publix Tours 
Rosemary Pfaff 
Leonora Cori 
John Griffin 
Stanley Houses 
Phyllis Newkirk 
Estelle Liebling Sextette 
V audeville 
Nina Gordani 
Martha Vaughn 
Rosalind Ruby 
Estelle MacNeal 
Frank Kneeland 
Movies 
Hope Hampton—Vitaphone 
Ruthe Huddle—Vitaphone 
Frances Spencer—Vitaphone 
Helen Lockwood Vitaphone 
Joan Ruth—Kromophone 
Bartlett Simmons—Photophone 
F stelle Liebling Ensemble Groups 
stelle Liebling Male Quartette—Stations WOR 
and WABC 
Estelle Liebling Girls Quartette—Hit the Deck 
Estelle Liebling Octette—Rosalie 
Estelle Liebling Octette—engaged for Street 
Singer 











RADIO 


Jessica Dragonette—Philco & Hoover Hours 
Devora Nadworney—National Grand Opera Co. 
Rosalie Wolfe—National Grand Opera Co. 
Celia Branz—Station WOR 

3eatrice Belkin—Mobiloil & Everready Hours 
Joan Ruth—Veedor Hour 

Genevieve Jagger—Station WAAM 

Thelma Goodman—Station WOR 

Lolita Savini—Station WOR 

Robert Moody-—Stations WOR and WABC 
Ernest Taylor—Stations WOR and WAB( 
Allen Ray—Stations WOR and WABC 
William Cleary—Stations WOR and WABC 


SINGING 


SUMMER SESSION, JULY 8th UNTIL AUGUST 3lst 


Telephone: Circle 1787 


145 West 55th St., New York City 
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Harold Land Charms Audience 


Harold Land, baritone, was the assisting artist for the 
instrumental clubs and glee clubs of the Yonkers High 
Schools at their concert at the Gorton High School, Yonk- 
ers, on April 26. An audience of one thousand ardent listen- 
ers applauded the baritone to the echo and demanded many 


HAROLD LAND 

abounding in interest and variety. He 
Henderson Newbold. His most 
lga Boatman’s Song, which he 
sang in Russian; The Rover, which was composed for him 
and dedicated to him by Huntington Woodman; Sylvia, by 
Oley Speaks; Dreaming, Hoping, Dreaming, composed for 
and dedicated to the baritone by Lorraine Noel Finley; The 
Cavalier Song, by R. Avery, and Trelawney, by 


Stanley R 
John’ Prindle Scott, both of which were dedicated to Mr. 
Land 


extras in a program 

was accompanied by Ethel 
le bers were the Vo 

popular numbers were the 


Master Institute Faculty-Student Concert 


30th faculty and students of the Master Institute of United 
Arts participated in the concert recently given at Pythian 
Temple in New York, when orchestral, violin, piano and cello 
numbers were presented 

Macy Gordon, Hinde Barnett, Ludwig Stein and Stuart 
Moore, al! of them members of the chamber of music class 
under Percy Such, played Mozart's quartet in F major. Mr. 
Such was heard in two cello numbers, and Alba Rosa Vietor 
and Ethel Prince Thompson, of the violin and piano faculty 
respectively, gave 2 sonata by Veracini. 

The final number on the program was the Bach D minor 
concerto for piano, which was presented by the student string 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Such, and by Leo Levy, 
as soloist. The pianist, well known for his constructive 
work at the Educational Alliance during the past sixteen 
years, is a former pupil of Sina Lichtmann, a member of 
the piano department and director of the Institute. 

Following the concert, Louis L. Horch, president, gave 
a short address, outlining the future scope of activities of 
the Institute upon its removal in the fall to its new quarters 
on Riverside Drive, where numerous concerts, lectures and 
exhibitions will be held next season. 


Concert Management Arthur Judson Notes 


On May 8 and 9, Florence Austral appeared at the Cincin- 
nati May Festival, and the following day sailed for England, 
where she will sing in Die Walkiire and Gotterdammerung 
at Covent Garden. Miss Austral will spend June and July 
at her new Hampstead home, Toorak, named after the sub- 
urb of Melbourne, Australia, where she was born. In August 
she will go to Carlsbad, after which she will return to 
America for a concert tour during October, November and 
December. Next year the soprano is booked for a “Cele- 
brity Tour” of twenty-five concerts in England, including 
appearances with the London Symphony, the Halle Orches- 
tra and the Liverpool Philharmonic. From March to Sep- 
tember she will fulfill fifty engagements in Australia, New 
Zealand and Tasmania, followed by a short tour of African 
music centers, such as Cape Town, Johannesburg and Pre- 
toria. 

May 10 marked a dual anniversary celebration for Rein- 
ald Werrenrath. On this day he participated in a concert 
broadcast from the Coast over KPO, in commemoration of 
the sixtieth birthday of the Southern Pacific Railway; at 
the same time he celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of his 
first appearance before the public, when (May 10, 1899) he 
sang the solo part in Pinsutti’s I Fear No Foe, with St. 
Peter's Choir in Brooklyn. 

Following a season of ninety concerts, Albert Spalding 
made six new Vitaphone records and then retired to Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs for a short rest. He has been selected by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs to judge the violin 
coer at the Biennial Convention in Boston, June 9 to 
1 


Alice Mock and Hilda Burke, American sopranos, and 
Maria Olszewska, Viennese contralto, have been reengaged 
for next season, by the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

Sophie Braslau sang this year in three May music festivals : 
May 2, Emporia, Kan.; 16, Keene, N. H., and 22, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Arthur Hackett has been engaged to sing the tenor role in 
Pierne’s Children’s Crusade at the Worcester Festival in 
October, this being his third appearance there. A _ recent 
engagement was as soloist in Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast with 
the New London, Conn., Choral Society on May 24. 

Today, May 25, Kathryn Meisle will sail for Europe, 
where, on June 9, she will make her debut at the Cologne 
Opera, as Brangaene in Tristan and Isolde. During the 
following week she will appear as Azucena in Trovatore and 
Amneris in Aida. She will be heard as soloist with the 
Kurhaus Orchestra at Scheveningen on July 14, and in all 
probability also will apnear as guest artist at the Berlin 
State Opera. In the fall, the contralto will sing with the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco Opera Companies. 

As a result of his success last season with the summer 
symphony concerts at Elitch Gardens, Denver, Colo., Rudolph 
Ganz has been reengaged as conductor during August of 
this year, and at the last concert will appear in the dual 
role of pianist and conductor. This summer, Mr. Ganz’ 
annual master classes at the Chicago Musical College will 
offer an interesting array of courses, such as a conductors’ 
class, others in orchestra routine, Bach and chamber music, 
and also what Mr. Ganz terms a “teaching teachers class.” 

Georges Barrere is the recipient of a bronze medal from 
Mrs. James Speyer, in appreciation of his services in play- 
ing for a concert given recently for the benefit of the New 
York Women’s League for Animals. 

Her concert season over, Nanette Guilford, soprano, and 
her husband, Max Rosen, will sail for Europe for a belated 
honeymoon. 

Soloists who will appear next season with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra include Vladimir Horowitz, Jose Iturbi, Nathan 
Milstein and Gregor Piatigorsky. The last three will make 
their first American tours in the fall. 

Following a concert tour in Paris, the London String 
Quartet will go to London to make records. The quartet 
will be in New York again in November for a series of five 
consecutive programs, an historical survey of chamber music. 
These concerts will take place at Town Hall on the evenings 
of November 6, 7 and 8, and the afternoons of November 
9 and 10. It also is booked for a series of twelve educa- 
tional concerts in Boston under the auspices of Mrs. F. S. 
Coolidge. 

Toseph Szigeti’s spring season abroad includes appearances 
in London. Paris, Berlin, Mainz, Frankfort (soloist at the 
Museum Concerts under Clemens Krauss), Rome, Milan, 
Siena. Verona. Brescia, Florence, Zagreb, Constantinonle 
and Athens. The violinist will return to this country the 
season after next. 

Alexander Brailowsky’s American 
pearances with the Chicago Symphony on April 12 and 13. 
after which he sailed to fulfill a twelve weeks’ tour of 
Australia and New Zealand. India and Egypt follow, then 
Paris in October, after which he will make a South American 
tour before he again visits America in January. The pian- 
ist recently bought a $32,000 castle, the historic chateau Gar- 
gilesse, at Indres, France. 

Nina Morgana’s contract with the Metropolitan has been 
renewed for two years. Next season she will sing with the 
company for sixteen weeks beginning December 23. Previ- 
ous to that she will appear with the San Francisco Opera 
from September 12 to 20, and the Los Angeles Opera, Octo- 
ber 1 to 14. Among the roles in which she will be heard 
will be Rosina in The Barber of Seville; Adina in Elisir 
d’Amore: Nedda in Pagliacci; Gilda in Rigoletto, and the 
title role in Martha. 


tour closed with ap- 


Maazel to Play Dobrewen Concerto 
Maazel is scheduled to play the first Berlin performance 
of the new concerto written by Issay Dobrewen, noted Rus- 
sian conductor. This work has been given several times in 
other cities in Germany, but will be introduced to the capi- 
tal by Maazel next season, when the composer will appear in 
the role of conductor. 
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Persinger Retains New York Studios 


It is with pleasure that the many students and admirers 
of Louis Persinger, violinist, and teacher of Yehudi Menu- 
hin, learn that he will be in New York next season. Mr. 
Persinger, whose recent appointment to the faculty of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music will take him to Ohio each 
week for two days, will also carry on his work in New 


LOUIS PERSINGER 


York at his Standish Hall studios. Tuesday and Wednesday 
will find Mr. Persinger at the Institute, but commuting in 
this day of fast trains has become a mere overnight process, 
and Mr. Persinger will have classes in New York all other 
days. 

Until October 1 Mr. Persinger will be in the neighbor- 
hood of New York, teaching in his studios and at his home 
in Forest Hills, and many pupils are coming from long dis- 
tances to work with him; he has had inquiries from Toronto, 
Atlanta, Oklahoma City, Oakland, Chicago, Omaha, Provi- 
dence, St. Louis, etc. In the fall, New York is to hear some 
more of Mr. Persinger’s talented pupils, and it is under- 
stood that the teacher has three or four who are geniuses. 

Mr. Persinger hears regularly from little Yehudi, who is 
in Europe at the present time, and the press criticisms of 
his Berlin and Dresden concerts express amazement and 
admiration for the great talent of the little violin wonder. 
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Cyrena Van Gordon’s Concert Tour 


At the close of the Chicago Civic Opera’s tour Cyrena 
Van Gordon immediately left for an extended concert tour 
of the South and West. Concerts in Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas have brought the leading contralto unstinted 
praise, for she is as popular in concert as in opera. As the 
critic of the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune of April 16 put it, she 
“took Tulsans by storm last year when she sang with the 
Chicago Opera, and again carried her hearers into a blaze 
of fire” at her concert. The same reviewer finds her voice 
“of astonishing range, soaring easily to top F and sinking 
to luscious A flat,” and “a voice that is glorious in its sono- 
rous glowing power,” one which “is truly one of the biggest 
vocal organs of our time,” and “when she sang Briinnhilde’s 
War Cry every one trembled and clung to chair arms in 
ecstatic fear.” Like his colleague on the Tribune, the writer 
for the Tulsa Daily World was of the opinion that she has 
“a magnificent voice and a warm, glowing personality which 
she pours into her singing with unrestrained ardor.” He 
further eulogizes her “rich, flexible voice of velvety texture,” 
which he, too, calls “a gorgeous voice which can be made to 
do rather amazing things. It can, for instance, be startlingly 
light and fragile, as in the Korngold and the Ilgenfritz num- 
bers, and then again it is round and sonorous and deep like 
red rose and old gold, as in the Saint Saéns number.” 

The reviewer for the Southwest American of Fort Smith, 
Ark., also had words of praise for “the superb beauty and 
dramatic power of her voice,” her “expressive interpreta- 
tions” and her “magnificent program.” 

“Her colorful and melodious contralto, her personality, 
the sympathetic interpretation of various numbers” made 
Miss Van Gordon’s concert at Lubbock, Texas, at the Tech 
College, “one of the best concerts that has been heard in 
this city,” according to the writer for the Lubbock Morning 
Avalanche of April 20, who also expressed the opinion that 
“throughout the concert the melody of her tones, the ex- 
quisite phrasing of the artist and her unfaltering interpreta- 
tion of numbers commanded admiration.” 

The critics all added words of praise for Miss Van Gor- 
don’s gifted accompanist, Alma Putnam. 

It seems significant that all these concerts closed various 
music courses and civic concert series and, according to all 
reviewers, were fitting climaxes to a season of unusual 
successes. 


Augustus Milner to Hold Summer Courses 
in Lausanne 


Augustus Milner, American vocal teacher, who heads one 
of the most successful schools .of singing in London, is this 
year holding his summer classes in Lausanne, the city in 
which the Anglo-American Music Conference is to be held. 

These summer classes are busy as well as pleasant affairs, 
for Milner’s pupils are serious workers and he has many 
successful artists to his credit. No less than ten pupils have 
given London recitals during the past five years. Others 
have sung in opera in Vienna, Munich, Ziirich, Wiirzburg, 
Bamberg and at the Old Vic, London’s one permanent opera 
house, where Shakespeare alternates with operatic perform- 
ances for the masses. Still other pupils, who, incidentally, 
are a widely international group, have concertized (and are 
still doing so) in Germany and America, while many a so- 
loist in a British cathedral has come from the cheery studios 
in Wigmore Hall. 

Augustus Milner was born in the Irish city of Cork. He 
went to school in America, however, graduating from Car- 
roll College, Wisconsin, and taking an M.D. degree at the 
University of Minnesota. His first musical education was 
also gained in America, where he studied singing at the 
Wisconsin Conservatory of Music. Later he went to Ger- 
many and Italy to study opera and had a very successful 
career in the opera houses of Europe. For four years he 
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was leading baritone at the Ziirich Opera, where he sang 
a number of times under Richard Strauss; at Covent Garden 
in London he sang Boris Godounoff, Amfortas, The Gold- 
smith of Toledo (d’Albert), Wotan in Rheingold, Walkiire 
and Siegfried, Mephisto, The Flying Dutchman, Amonasro, 
Tonio, Don Giovanni, and a number of Russian operas in 
the original. His Iago has been compared to that of Maurel 
and Henry Irving. 

Milner also studied scores with Busoni and created 
two parts in his operas, one of which was the Abbate in 
Arlecchino. In appreciation of this performance Busoni 
dedicated two songs to him, namely, Lied des Mephistophe- 
les and Lied des Unmuts. 


CONCERT RECORD OF VOCAL WORKS 
BY SOME OF OUR BEST 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Marion Bauer 
I ins Sib tubcus cakixdueiaadacn Jean Knowlton, New York 
Se ee COS a oo edu pea kad ys bes neaes Sara Core, New York 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Ah, Love, But a Day 
Marjorie Golden, Urbana, TIll.; Elizabeth Lennox, Stamford, 
Conn.; Dorothy Liingen, New. York. 
The Year’s At the Sprin 
Helen E. Downey, Chica: 0; Flora Waalkes, Chicago. 
redericka Gerhardt Downing, Chicago 
My Sweetheart and I (Elle et Moi)........ Marion McAfee, Chicago 
Shena Van (Part Song for Women’s Voices) 
The Tuesday Musicale, Pasadena Public Library, Pasadena, Cal. 
The Chambered Nautilus (Cantata for Women’s Voices) 
Women’s Glee Club, University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 


William Berwald 
The Throstle (Part Song) Women’s Glee Club, Urbana, IIl. 


Robert Braine 
SD, MN Bi i tsa hace dwe sneak dee bene nteek oa Eleanor Patterson 
Dawn Awakes 
Barre Hill, Chicago; Mildred Hollingsworth, Wichita, Kans.; 
Eleanor Patterson. 
TO Gy FOO Ws Wo cee ie die ccnctcese Emma Senger, New York 


Gena Branscombe 
I Bring You Heartsease 
Arthur Hackett, New York and Southern tour; Alice Marguerite 
Hawkins, New York; Catherine McRae, Pittsburgh. 
At the Postern Gate 
Oliver Stewart, Stamford, Conn., Yonkers, N. Y., New Haven, 


Conn. 
Three Mystic Ships 
By St. Lawrence Water 
Oliver Stewart, New Haven, Conn. 
The Morning Wind 
Just Before the Lights Are Lit 
Happiness 
The Morning Wind (with violin obligato) 
"Neath the Forest’s Lonely Shade (from The Dancer of Fjaard, 
Chorus for Women’s Voices with Soprano and Contralto solos) 
Alice Marguerite Hawkins, New Haven, Conn. 
The Morning Wind (Part Song for Women’s Voices) 
The Tuesday Musicale, Pasadena Public Library, Pasadena, Cal. 
The Morning Wind 
I Bring You Heartsease 
Combined Music Clubs, Horace Mann High Schools of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 


Ralph Cox 
Wrewth: IGNER ia cc ccc secs ccccvegcetases Edith Romaine, New York 
Lema Wind Caml. ect tctccctevgsegetes vives Eleanor Patterson 
The Road’s Lament Willard Greene, Sioux City, Ia. 
Aspiration Vera Lean, Milwaukee, Wis. 
To a Hillto 
Clara Tenunds Memingues, Gary, Ind.; Lucy Herrick Richard- 


son, Chicago. 
Mabel W. Daniels 

I Cannot Bide Joseph Lautner, Boston 
IO oh ewe ceeds pUecesteceucguass Elsie Winsor Bird, Boston 
Cherry Flowers Blanche Winslow Porter, Boston 
oo gg cag. (Part Songs for Women’s Voices) 

The Tuesday Musicale, Pasadena Public Library, Pasadena, Cal. 
Through the Dark the Dreamers Came. | 

MacDowell Club Chorus, Public Library, Boston. 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
The Lord Is Thy Keeper 
Praise the Lord With Ex 
The Sea : , 
Mary Meyer. New York; Florence Fleischman, Calumet, Mich. 
The Eagle aymond Pannier, Springfield 
A Garden Romance Bertha Eierman, New York 
The White Rose Tree (J’ai Cueille la belle Rose) 
Sainte Marguerite ; : 
Down to the Crystal Streamict (A la claire fontaine) 
The Nightingale’s Song (Gai lon la, gai le Rosier) 
(French Canadian Songs) 
Berthe Hebert, Providence. 
Nightwind’s Message (Chippewa Love Song) 
The Long-tail Blue (old Creole song) 
Winsome Worthen, New York. 
Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes 
The Long-tail Blue (old Creole song) 
Londonderry Air 
Keep A’inchin’ ae 
i Moon’s A-goin’ Down a ; 
Don’ Yuh Let Nobody Turn Yuh ’Round Negro Spirituals 
Noah’s Ark 
Dan Baker, Niles, Mich. 3 
The Adventures of a Doll Child (a Musical Story in One Act) 
First Six Grades, Marysville Public Schools, Marysville, O. 


Bruno Huhn 
Invictus 


Dwight Edrus-Cook, Chicago; Arthur J. Band, Chicage; Tim 
Richards, Bath, England; Robert Beresford, Daventry, England; 
Eric Sivyer, Harrow, England. 

Invictus (Part Song for Men’s Voices) 
The Emeronians, Philadelphia. 


Margaret Rethoos Lang 


rwina Jackson, Calumet, Mich. 


Harold Vincent Milligan 
Willow, In Your April Gown ; ; 
Franceska Kaspar Lawson, Clarksville, Va., Chatham, Va. 
Eleanor Patterson. 
Sunset (Algerian Love Song) 
April, My April 
Melba Abbott, Boston; Virginia Richards, New York. 
Francisco Di Nogero ates 
My Love Is a Muleteer Delores Lacy, Wichita, Kansas 
Elise Pardow Roma 
Win’ A-Blowin’ Gentle . ; 
Marjorie Sayles, San Francisco; Ruth Bird Babcock, Oakland, Cal. 
Charles P. Scott 
Earl Haldan’s Daughter (Part Song for Women’s Voices) 
Cecilia Club, New York. 
The Wings of the ng & : 
Temple Quartet, First Baptist Church, Columbus, O. 
Robert Huntington Terry 
Awake, Awake, My Love (Waltz Song) : f da, 
Franceska Kaspar Lawson, Fremont, N. C., Gastonia, N. C, 
Lanta? AlG@. 05 cc cccsccsccsissecues Cecil Arden, Hudson, N. Y. 


Bertha Eierman, New York 


Part Songs for Women’s Voices 


Rene Lund, Chicago 


ultation Jesse Smith Hansen, Chicago 


Day Is Gone 


George Rasely, New York 


Leginska Sails 
Ethel Leginska sailed on the S.S. Adriatic on May 18. 
She will pass the summer in England and also visit Ger- 
many before returning to New York early in the fall to 
tour with her Boston Women’s Orchestra. 


Yelly 
‘Aranyt 


“d’Aranyi is a distinct temperament 
among musicians—individualizes her 
music.” —Boston Transcript. 


“Justified the enthusiastic praise that 
was bestowed upon her.”—Boston 


Globe. 


“One of the interesting, musically and 
temperamentally, of present day 


violinists."—Boston Herald. 


“Yelly d’Aranyi is one of the most 
interesting violinists of the season.” — 


Chicago Tribune. 


“Few violinists appearing before the 
public today even approach her in 
command of the instrument. Her 
choice of numbers was perfect, 
showed many-sidedness of her musi- 


cianship.”—Cincinnati Tribune. 


Third American Season 
1929-1930 


Opening as Soloist with St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra 


For Terms and Dates, address 
Exclusive Management ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Building, New York 
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Alabama Federation of Music 


Clubs Convenes 


Social and Musical Events, as Well 
Officers Elected 


Alabama Federation of Music Clubs 
assembled in annual session at Dothan, with approximately 
300 delegates in attendance. Alonzo Meek, of Selma, presi- 
dent, called the thirteenth annual convention te order and 
presided during the three day sessions. 

Topics of vital interest were brought forward at the 
round table discussion, participated in by the entire assembly 
of delegates. Speakers of national and state prominence 
delivered inspirational messages. Among those who ad- 
dressed the convention were Mrs. Abbie Llewellyn Snoddy, 
treasurer of the National Federation of Music Clubs; Mrs. 
George Houston Davis, one of the board of directors of the 
National Federation and president of the Birmingham Music 
Study Club; Margaret Haas, corresponding secretary of the 
National Federation; Emma McCarthy, of Birmingham; 
Mrs. E. G. Howe, state parliamentarian; Stella Harris, of 
Tuscaloosa, chairman of wate rican Music and Composition ; 
Mrs. Lee Wood, vice-president of the State Federation; and 
the Rev. Byrd Farmer. Mrs. A. Y. Malone spoke on Music 
as a Potential Force in Club Work 

There were many delightful social functions in honor of 
the delegates. Outstanding musical events were the concert 
by Eloise Cromwell, contralto, and Herman Rosen, violinist ; 
a recital by Claude Murphree, organist of the University of 
Florida, assisted by Gordon Curtiss, tenor, of the same insti- 
tution; and a choral evening, with Josephine Haynes Hatton 
as soloist, with the Choral Club of Andalusia, under the 
direction of Raymond Cox, assisting. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
follows: President, Mrs. M. Wade Carlisle, of Roanoke ; 
vice-president, Mrs. Leo Wood, of Tuscaloosa; recording 
secretary, Raymond Cox, of Andalusia; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. John A. Carlisle, of Roanoke; treasurer, J. 
Clarendon McClure, of Mobile; auditor, Carrie Knox, of 
Anniston; editor and historian, Mrs. Geo. T. Duncan, of 
Birmingham District officers are the following: Mrs. 
Goban Woodruff, Decatur, first district; Mrs. E. D. Mont 
gomery, Birmingham, second district; Mrs. Sam Weisel, 
Tuscaloosa, third district: Mrs. W. D. Jones, Wetumpka, 
fourth district: Maggie Robinson, Andalusia, fifth district; 
Mrs. G. A. Leftwich, Mobile, sixth district; Mrs. Lon Noo- 
jin, Gadsden, seventh district 

Mrs. W. S. Wilson, president of the Dothan Harmony 
Club, won prizes for piano and song compositions, and Eva 
Love Wyatt, of Decatur, won the Junior piano composition 
prize. Elsie Dean Westbrook Barnes was winner in the 
voice contest, and Margurite Whitmire, of Birmingham, won 
the class B piano contest. A. G. 
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Artists Dinner Guests of 
W. H. Silk 


William H president of The Barbizon, 146 East 
63rd street, and of the new Barbizon-Plaza Art-Music-Resi- 
dence Center, now building on Central Park South, enter 
tained the artists who appeared last season in the Young 
Artists recitals on Sunday afternoons 

The guests, assembled in the Corot Room, heard some of 
the first detailed information regarding the musical depart 
| policies of the new forty-story Barbizon 


Barbizon Series 


Silk, 


ment and general 
Plaza 
[he speakers 
Monger, Roy P 
varge of the 
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aurence Emmons, W. Percival 
Milton V. O'Connell (in 

music department of both The Barbizon 
Barbizon-Plaza), who outlined many of thc 
plans for the new building, stating that the 
particularly Mr. Silk, were determined to provide not only 
the most modern equipment for musicians, students, artists, 
painters, sculptors and others, for their work and the pres 
entation thereof to the public in the 300 and 700 seat con 
cert halls, but also would shortly announce an important 
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DELEGATES TO THE 
assembled in convention at Dothan, Ala. In the center is 
Snoddy, Treasurer of the 
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National Federation of Music Clubs; 
newly elected pres'dent of the State Federation. 
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Meek, retiring president. To his right, Abbie L. 
back of her is Mrs. George Houston Davis, national 
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policy whereby a special department would endeavor to 
open up a new market for young American artists of pro- 
fessional capabilities, and find engagements for these de- 
serving singers, “without the patronage and pseudo-philan- 
thropy which has marred our attitude toward striving ar- 
tists ever since music became an important part of Amer- 
ican life.” 

Mr. Silk, the host, spoke of his dreams as a boy to become 
an artist—and of how he was now able to find expression 
for these artistic ambitions, then thwarted, by giving the 
young artists the finest surroundings and living facilities 
at most moderate costs, and furthering them professionally 
by obtaining a public hearing and then engagements for 
them. He stated that the management would co-operate 
closely with managers, agencies, musical organizations, 
schools and_ teachers throughout - the United States and 
Europe, to bring the best interests and facilities within the 
scope of the music department of the new art-music-resi- 
dence center. 

John J. Martin, manager of The 
master. Among those present were Anne Gillen, organist 
of The Barbizon; Beulah Crofoot, president of The Barbi- 
zon Players; Ann Edith Stafford, secretary of The Barbi- 
zon Players; Helen Bourne, Louise H. Jackson, Helene 
Hadley, Mrs. Adelaide Chapin, secretary of The Barbizon 
Book and Pen Club; Dorothy Kendrick, Delphine March, 
Helene Tardivel, Mary Catherine Akins, of the Little 
Theatre Opera Company; Dorothy Kempe, Gwen Medlam, 
Celia Turrill, Phyllis Kraeuter, Pauline Haggard, Ray 
Sawyer, Sada Shuchari, Margaret Speaks, Miss Brock, 
Ruth Demarest, Harold Strickland, of the Brooklyn Times; 
F. D. Perkins, of the Herald Tribune; Charles D. Isaacson, 
of the Morning Telegraph; Leonard Liebling, of the New 
York American and Musicat Courter; Spencer Driggs, 
publisher Musical Advance; Douglas Hadden, Robert Der- 
ringer, Alexander Zaroubine, Herbert Watts, Robert Slaren, 
Charles P. Duffy, Alfred Human, of Singing and Playing; 
George Herbst, Charles Anthony, Lloyd Morgan and Julian 
Kahn. 


3arbizon, was toast- 


Emma Cannam and Philip Gordon Score in 
Omaha 


Nesr.-The Omaha Woman's Club presented 
soprano, and Philip Gordon, pianist, at the 


(OMAHA, 
Emma Cannam, 


UT eI 


Knights of Columbus Auditorium on April 23. A very 
large audience was on hand. Mrs. Cannam sang the aria 
Dich Theure Halle from Tannhauser; Liszt’s Die Lorelei 
and Grieg’s I Love Thee. Her daughter, Luella Ruth 
Cannam, presided at the piano for her mother, playing in 
a most creditable manner. Mrs. Cannam displayed anew 
all the vocal qualities that have placed her so high in the 
esteem of musical Omaha. 

Mr. Gordon contributed beautifully played numbers to the 
evening's entertainment. His reading of the Beethoven 
Moonlight Sonata was most enjoyable; likewise his inter- 
pretation of Ravel’s Jeux d'eau, which was played with 
great ease and fine style. The pianist also played numbers 
by Delibes-Dohnanyi and several excerpts from Parsifal, 
as well as numbers by Liszt and Grieg. 


Marion McAfee an Artistic and Financial 


Success 


Marion McAfee, young soprano who recently returned 
from Europe after sensational success in London and 
Paris, sang six performances at Covent Garden Opera dur- 
ing her first season there, under the direction of renowned 
conductors. She eareret with Cyril Scott in joint con- 
certs at Queen’s Hall, Grotian Hall, the American Women’s 
Club and at several private musicales. 

Since her return to Chicago, Miss McAfee gave a song 
recital at the Studebaker Theater, which was attended by 
a large audience, made up principally of social lights of 
the city and which was the subject of much praise from 
both the public and the press. She gave a benefit concert 
on April 6 for the Broadway Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Chicago, in compliment to her eighty-two year old grand- 
mother, Mrs. Ursula B. Doty. The pastor wrote Miss 
McAfee a letter of tribute and after congratulating the 
singer on the financial success, continues: 

Artistically the concert was indeed a triumph. Everyone was 
delighted and our most competent musical critics were enthusiastic 
about your singing, and also about the playing of your accompanist, 
Mr. Charles Lurfey 

You have won us completely. 
make a McAfee concert an annual 
at Broadway. 

With very 


I find myself hoping that we can 
feature of our church program 


best wishes, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. 
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Kaminsky, Composer of The Magnificat, 
Creates New Musico-Dramatic Form 


1929 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Juirg Jenatsch, Produced at Dresden, an Attempt to Weld Opera and Spoken Drama Into One— 
Walter’s Going Leaves Serious Gap in Berlin—Muck and His Orchestra 
Invade the Capital—Some Noteworthy Concerts 


Bertin.—Is it possible to combine the elements of the 
spoken drama and the opera into one work, so as to create 
a new dramatic form? If so, Heinrich Kaminsky, the 
eminently successful German composer of modern concerti 
grossi and modern ecclesiastical works, hailed by many as 
the creator of a new choral style, has just made history in 
Dresden, where his “drama” (deliberately so-called), Jurg 
Jenatsch, had its premiere at the hands of the combined 
forces of the State Opera and the State Theatre. The 
stage managers both of the operatic and the dramatic de- 
partments collaborated in the staging, and Fritz Busch was 
in musical command. 

The work, based on a _ novel by the classicist, Carl 
Ferdinand Mayer, is so constructed as to divide the scenes 
and events between singing and speaking characters, in ac- 
cordance with their adaptability. Purely informative scenes, 
dealing with political intrigues, war and other circumstances 
of the action, are spoken by actors, while the essentially 
lyrical and emotional moments are entrusted to singers and 
orchestra, Thus the hero has to be represented both by 
an actor and a singer, who in some places has to sing be- 
hind the scenes while the actor in front complements the 
impersonation by gesture. This, incidentally, was the least 
successful part of the experiment, as the illustion was not 
perfect, and on the whole it must be said that the technic 
for the performance of this kind of hybrid work has not yet 
been evolved. The employment of two stage managers 
served to accentuate the divergence of the two styles which 
Kaminsky seeks to fuse. 

Greek “CuHorus” REvIvED 

An important feature in this attempt is the employment 
of a chorus in the ancient classic sense—a chorus which 
comments on the action and philosophises on all human 
destiny. This chorus is designed to bridge the chasm be- 
tween the idealism of the music and the crassness of the 
happenings on the stage, and at the same time circumscribe 
the form of the work as a musico-dramatic unity. The 
choruses, from the point of view of composition, supply the 
most powerful and successful moments, as might be ex- 
pected from the composer of the Magnificat that has created 
such a sensation. 

The story of the work, with all its complications and 
ramifications is too long to be recounted here. Suffice it 
to say that it plays at the time of the Thirty Years’ War, 
against a background of world history, of wars and inter- 
national politics, with a scene that shifts from one part of 
Europe to another, with the festive brilliance of Venice 
and the beauty and poetry of the Swiss mountains as key- 
notes for musical atmosphere. The hero, Jiirg Jenatsch, is 
a steely-hard character, a man concerned only with brutal 
reality; and the theme of the tragedy is his love for the 
daughter of the enemy whom he kills. It is this passion, and 
the hero’s compelling love of his homeland that give Kamin- 
sky his chief motives for lyrical expression. 

Stncers UnasLe to Matcu Actors’ REALISM 

Nightly scenes in the Swiss mountains, and cleverly con- 
trasted with these, the sensual opulence of sun-bathed Ven- 
ice, are clothed in corresponding music; political develop- 
ments, the conflicts of war and the like are, on the other 
hand, ‘treated without music of any kind, and developed with 
the clear-cut methods of the spoken play. 

The actors who had been recruited for this part of the 
performance acted with a realism with which the singers 
could not compete. Bruno Decarli, the actor who played 
the title role, Erich Ponto, who played the hero’s companion 
Pausch, and Antonia Dietrich, who took the part of the 
hero’s wife, were especially effective. Among the singers 
Adolph Schépflin made the best of a bad bargain as Jurg 
Jenatsch, and Elisa Stiinzner sang the part of the heroine, 
Lukretia, with success. Chorus and orchestra under Busch 
coped splendidly with the difficult tasks set by the composer 
of this unique, and,—it may be,—historically important work. 

A. ABER. 
Arter WALTER, WHAT? 

Bruno Walter has taken leave from Berlin much more 
rapidly than even pessimistic judges of the situation fore- 
saw. As to the future plans of the Municipal Opera, which 
owed its high rank chiefly to Walter’s art and authority, 
nothing definite is known so far. With a splendid Fidelio 
performance and a no less admirable presentation of the 
Verdi Requiem, Walter said good-bye to the many thousands 
of music-lovers to whom the protracted diplomatic trans- 
actions of the powers above are an incomprehensible mys- 
tery. No one really understands why we should lose Walter, 
and what makes him depart so suddenly from a field of 
activity, the like of which he will probably never find again. 
Everybody here is convinced that the disagreements, which 
have led to a forcible solution, might very well have been 
settled satisfactorily with good will from both sides. 

None knows as yet who is gding to take his place. Max 
von Schillings, unjustly ousted from the Staatsoper some 
four years ago, has just been invited for the first time to 
conduct his own Mona Lisa in his old theater—a gesture 
which is calculated to pave the way to a more definite re- 
conciliation. This may eventually lead to Schillings’ at 
least partly filling the gap left by Walter's defection from 
the complex opera system of Berlin. 

In connection with the Walter crisis there has been in 
all three opera houses, during the entire month of April, 
a state of lethargy. Nothing worth communicating has 
happened, save a revival of Cornelius’ Barber of Bagdad 
in the State Opera, finely prepared and conducted by Leo 
Blech, as far as orchestral and ensemble matters are con- 
cerned, but very mediocre in its cast of singers. 

Dr. Muck AND OrcHESTRA INVADE BERLIN 

Dr. Karl Muck recently came to Berlin with his Hamburg 

Philharmonic Orchestra, which was heard for the first time 


‘ joyable artistic event. 


in Berlin on this occasion. It may justly claim a very high 
rank, possessing a large, powerful and highly accomplished 
string section and a wind choir of quite peculiar timbre and 
precision, Possessing perhaps less flexibility in dynamic 
shadings than the Berlin Philharmonic, the Hamburg Or- 
chestra is characterized by a striking rhythmical discipline 
reflecting the education ot its rhythmicaily inexorable and 
exacting conductor, The Beethoven program performed 
was a triumph for Dr. Muck and his orchestra. 

Dr. Muck, now seventy years of age, has abandoned all 
personal ambition, is rather intent on niding his personality 
behind the work of art, which he presents in a striking, 
grandiose power and purity, in a monumental simplicity, 
evincing artistic wisdom of the highest type, the extract of 
a whole life’s experience. His readings of the Leonore 
Overture No. 3 and of the troica were reproductive art 
of the highest class and will remain a memorable event 
to those fortunate enough to have heard them, Fritz Kreis- 
ler played the Beethoven concerto with his characteristic 
charm and masterly art, without, however, reaching his own 
superior standing in every detail. 

BacH A LA Bacu 


Otto Klemperer’s sixth symphony concert was introduced 
by a well-nigh perfect pertormance of Bach’s fourth Bran- 
denburg concerto, played strictly in the Bach style, with 
a real harpsichord and a little “concertino” of soloists, dis- 
tinctly separated from the “ripieni’—the accompanying 
“concerto grosso.” The chamber music character of this 
delightful piece was thus underlined unmistakably, Edwin 
Fischer then played in highly accomplished manner Bee- 
thoven’s first piano concerto, in C major. Formerly rarely 
heard, this has of late become fashionable again, probably 
on account of its “unromantic,” playful, motoric character, 
once considered a weakness but at present in accordance 
with the prevailing taste. Beethoven’s grandiose string 
quartet fugue, op. 133, played by the entire string orchestra 
was given most powerful effect by Klemperer. 

Hindemith’s concerto for orchestra, op. 39, which is in 
the more valuable class of his very unequal works, was 
also played. The clever and effective score translates the 
formal idea of the old concerto grosso into the modern 
idiom, with ample addition of boisterous fun, 

Ceca HANSEN AND BALokovic HEARD 

A few recitals demand short mention. Karol Szreter, 
pianist, has advanced so far in his art that he now must be 
counted among the most remarkable of younger pianists. A 
successful international career ought to be accessible to 
him, His recital, with a Chopin-Liszt program, showed 
him in splendid form. Two violinists of high rank, much 
esteemed here, have appeared again, namely Cecilia Hansen 
and Zlatko Balokovic. Cecilia Hansen must without doubt 
be placed in the very front rank of women violinists; Balo- 
kovic fascinates his listeners by a peculiar mixture of sweet- 
ness and passion, of grace and nervous energy in his tone, 
and by the brilliance and vividness of his playing. 

Emanuel Feuermann’s cello recital was an extremely en- 
He is considered here one of the 
most eminent masters of his instrument, and his recital 
fully justified the high expectations. Feuermann has just 
been appointed professor of cello at the Berlin Hochschule 
for Music, together with Enrico Mainardi, both artists hav- 
ing been considered worthy successors of Prof. Hugo 
Becker, who retires from his position at the Hochschule. 

uGo LEICHTENTRITT. 


Zerffi's Methods Stand the Test 


[The following letter speaks for itself, and it seems scarcely 
necessary to add to it in a preliminary editorial note. Cer- 
tainly no such comment could add to the force and im- 
pressiveness of the letter itself. However, it may not be out 
of place to point out that the methods here so warmly com- 
mended, and put by the singer to so severe a test, are highly 
scientific. Zerfi is a man of scientific attainment, and his 
methods of vocal instruction are based neither on guesswork 
nor unfounded tradition. By the use of scientific instruments 
in his studio, he is able to demonstrate the exact principles 
of hoy ad singing, and that these principles are based upon 
actual fact and not upon fancy has been proved many times 
in the past, and is again proved by the letter that follows.— 
The Editor.} 

My dear Mr. Zerffi: 

I have for some time past felt I should like to write and 
thank you for the splendid work on my voice. 

This season I have had a real opportunity to put it to a 
test, singing in two or three programs a week, often under 
trying circumstances, such as driving 150 miles in a storm 
after an automobile accident, which smashed the windshield, 
and on several occasions giving entire programs two nights 
running. 

The typewritten program, which we used on tour, was a 
splendid test of vocal endurance, because I not only sang 
but accompanied and recited poems, and occupied my mo- 
ments off stage dashing into costumes, and under such treat- 
ment my voice is steadily improving, which is entirely due 
to the excellent foundation laid in your studio and my en- 
deavors to continue in your principles. 

I feel I can not express myself too strongly regarding the 
benefits to be derived from your methods; the freedom and 
ease with which I sing is always commented upon, my con- 
trol is considered “remarkable,” the ease with which I can 
now produce high tones, the feeling of security which ac- 
companies the knowledge that I can control my voice—all 
these things you predicted. It is indeed gratifying to me to 
feel my steady growth and development, and it seemed 
merely justice on my part to thank you for it. At the risk 
of appearing effusive, I must state that I feel it will be a 
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turning point in the singing world when all artists put them- 

selves into your hands or those of your associates before 

venturing to appear before the public. It would undoubt- 

edly revolutionize the popular conception of a singer. 
Thanking you or the kind fate that led me to you, with 

sincere regards to you and Mrs. Zerffi from Mother and me, 

(Signed) Murret TAy_er, 

Fern Park, Fila. 


Chicago 
(Continued from page 10) 
Scarlatti, Bach, Beethoven, Weber, Godowski, Debussy and 
Chopin. 

Walton Pyre, director of “The School of the Theater,” 
has been presenting his Junior Guild players at the College 
Little Theater. ‘this remarkable group of very young 
players gave four performances of Shakespeare's Taming ot 
the Shrew. 

Marie Herron, artist pupil of the voice department, won 
the contest for the State of Wisconsin. The contest was 
held in Des Moines, la., when Miss Herron was selected 
to represent the Middle District at Boston, competing , for 
the National Prize awarded by the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

WELLs Prize WINNING STUDENT PLays 

George Seaberg, the Howard Wells Student who won 
the recent contest of the Society of American Musicians, 
gaining him a Conover Grand, piano and a recital appear- 
ance under the auspices of the society, played the recital at 
Curtiss Hall on May 17. Ina program comprising the Bach 
Partita in C minor, the Beethoven Sonata opus 111, a group 
of Chopin, and numbers by Debussy, Bortkiewicz, Nie- 
mann, Stravinsky, Mendelssohn and Sternberg, Mr. Seaberg 
justifed the opinion of the judges who awarded him first 
honors. That he is an unusually gifted pianist, who should 
go far along the road that leads to success, was demon- 
strated throughout his program, and his achievements at 
this recital revealed conscientious study along sane lines, 
reflecting credit upon his able teacher, Mr, Wells, who has 
trained many pianists who are occupying enviable positions 
in the profession today. Should he continue to improve his 
not yet mature art, Mr. Seaberg will be counted among 
Mr. Wells’ most brilliant exponents in the near future. 

FREDERIKSEN PUPILS HEARD 

Frederik Frederiksen presented a group of his pupils 
and the Frederiksen Ensemble in recital at the Columbia 
School Recital Hall on May 17. The students participating 
included Frank Clawson, Albert Karno, Edwin Schuetze 
and Alexander Gordon, 

ELLEN KINSMAN MANN Srupio Notes 

Edith Mansfield, soprano from the studio of Ellen Kins- 
man Mann, has been singing with the quartet of the Lake 
Forest Presbyterian Church for the past six Sundays. 

SKALSKI OrcHEsTRA’S SECOND CONCERT 

The Skalski Orchestra, of seventy musicians, which 
made such a splendid impression at its initial concert 
earlier in the season under the expert direction of Andre 
Skalski, gave its second concert on May 24, at the Stude- 
baker Theater, 

It is Mr. Skalski’s belief, and in this he is seconded by 
many Chicago music-lovers, that Chicago can support more 
than one orchestra. Thus he is aiming to make the Skalski 
Orchestra a permanent organization and to that end has 
formed the Skalski Orchestra Association, a non-profit 
making organization, Which in its six weeks’ existence has 
reached a membership of some three hundred. Mr. Skalski 
has proved his worth as an orchestra conductor and has 
won many admirers here who have pledged themselves 
willing to support his orchestra. No doubt by next season 
the Skalski Orchestra will be a permanent organization 
and will give a regular series of concerts with worthy 
soloists. JEANNETTE Cox, 


Kedroff Quartet Completes Second American 
Tour 


Among the celebrities sailing recently on the SS. Olympic 
were the members of the Kedroff Quartet, who have just 
completed their second triumphant concert tour of America. 
During the current season they have given over seventy- 
five concerts, in twenty states and in Canada. They have 
made a record in return engagements, having presented 
fourteen concerts in Chicago alone this season. Their fare- 
well public concert was given at the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences of Columbia University in New York on April 20. 
On the eve of their sailing, they were heard at a private 
concert at the home of Mrs. Otto Kahn, 

During the coming summer the Kedroff Quartet will fill 
concert engagements in England and France. The first 
European appearance took place in Paris on May ll. Wil- 
liam B. Feakins, who has managed the quartet since its 
first appearance in this country, announces that he has 
booked them for a third American tour next season. They 
will return here early in October. 


Louis Dornay Directs Concert 


Louis Dornay, dramatic tenor, assisted by Betsy Culp, ac- 
companist and coach, directed the concert given by the Opera 
Club of the Oranges in the auditorium of the Woman’s Club 
in Orange, N. J., on May 20. An interesting program was 
given by this group, which consists of forty members, mostly 
church and concert soloists and artist-students, whose pur- 
pose is to promote the interest of opera in America. A cham- 
ber orchestra, composed of members from the New York 
Philharmonic Society, supported the singers in solos, duets 
and excerpts from Lohengrin, Flying Dutchman, Carmen, 
Samson, Tales of Hoffmann, Martha and Naughty Marietta. 
A large audience showed its appreciation of the program 
with proknged snplauee. 
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Chicago Musical College’s Annual Prize Competition 


Talent Unsurpassed in History of School Founded in 1867—Distinguished Musicians Act as Judges—Contests Very 


Cuicaco.—The standard of a school is not only reflected 
by the personnel that forms its faculty, but especially 
through the work of the students. At the annual prize 
competition of the Chicago Musical College, which was 
held at Orchestra Hall on the evening of May 11, the 
twelve students who competed for prizes were individually 
and collectively far above the average talent found in a 
school and it may be stated that the high standard of those 
students reflected credit not only upon themselves and upon 
their teachers, but also upon their alma mater. 

The Chicago Musical College, which was founded in 
1867, since its inception has been recognized among the 


VIOLINISTS 


Lyon & Healy Prize Winners 


BENJAMIN 
ROTSTAIN, 
of Kansas City, 
who is nineteen 
age, and won 


ALEX PEVSNER 
who won the second place 
Missouri, in the Orchestra Hall 
years of Contest. He is a student 
the third of Leon Sametini and a 
place in the Orchestra’ member of the freshman 
Hall Contest. He is a class. 
student of Leon Sametini 
and a member of the 
senior class. During the 
past season Mr. Rotstain 
gave a recital for the Civic Music Association, and 
appeared on several College recital programs. He is 
concert-master of the Chicago Musical College Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a member of the Skalski Or- 
chestra. 


big factors in bringing innumerable students to Chicago 
Many of today’s and yesterday's well known luminaries in 
the world of music have had all or part of their training 
at this school, which is so well managed by Carl D. Kinsey 
and his associates. Herbert Witherspoon, Rudolph Ganz 
and Leon Sametini, as well as Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey, are 
officers of the institution, and to them, as well as all the 
teachers of the school, are due words of praise for the 
efficiency with which the school is artistically and financially 
run. 

To come back 
audience that 


to the annual prize competition the large 
gathered at Orchestra Hall was most en- 
thusiastic, and accepted the verdict of the judges with 
hearty approval, even those who were disappointed when 
one of their favorites did not win the coveted prize. 

Henri Verbrugghen, who conducted the Minneapolis 
Orchestra and who also acted as a judge, helped the com 
petitors materially, and, it may be said, that one of the 
best accompaniments given the contestants was that offered 
by Isaac Van Grove, at the piano for William Pfeiffer. 
This was due to the fact that the orchestral parts were 
delayed in transit between New York and Chicago, and 
the young baritone was fortunate in having this prince 
of accompanists at the piano. 

Besides Mr. Pfeiffer there appeared in the vocal con- 
test Lorena Anderson and Nancy Berg. The judges re 
turned Lorena Anderson the winner after her singing of 
Ah Fors’ e lui from Verdi's La Traviata. William Pfeiffer 
won second prize for his singing of the aria, Fille 
des Rois, from Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine. Nancy Berg was 
given the third prize for the manner in which she rendered 
the difficult Casta Diva aria from Belini’s Norma. The 
first prize was a Lyon & Healy grand piano, and the 
second and third were prize fellowships of $300 and $50 
respectively. 

In the competition for the Lyon & Healy grand piano 
offered to piano students in the sophomore and freshman 
Leonard Gay was returned the victor after his 
playing of Saint-Saéns’ Africa. The first fellowship was 
tendered Marjorie Peters, and the third prize was awarded 
Ruth Dresser. 

In the competition for the old violin from the collection 
-: Lyon & Healy, the judges awarded first prize to Max 

Cahn, who played the first movement of the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto in B minor. Second and third prizes were 
awarded to Alex Pevsner and Benjamin Rotstain, respec- 
tively 

The last competition of the evening was for a 
grand piano, and the prize was won by 
Willie Goldsmith and Marie 
third honors 


c lasse bs) 


Steinway 
Sam Raphling, with 
Kessler dividing second and 


THE 
The judges were Henri Verbrugghen, 
Ernest Hutcheson and Pierre V. R. Key. 


JupGES 


Harold L. 


3utler, 


TALENTED STUDENTS 
For the first time in the history of the Chicago Musical 
College the boy contestants outshone the girls, with the 
exception of the vocal contestants. All the first prize 
winners were boys. In the voice department the contest 
was so close that the officiating judges could not decide 
and after thirty minutes’ deliberation another ballot was 


of Nashville, 
who is nineteen years of 
age, 
Orchestra 
He is a student of Leon 
Sametini 
of the senior class. 
Cahn gave a joint recital 
at Kimball Hall during 
the 
phony Orchestra, played at the 1928 Chicago Musical 
College Commencement and will play at the 1929 ex- 
ercises on June 19. 
and 1s a 


taken, with one of the judges voting then in favor of the 
young lady. 
Many Srates REPRESENTED 

Lorena Anderson and Sam Raphling were the only two 
Chicagoans. Nancy Berg and William Pfeiffer hail from 
Minnesota, the former from Forest Lake and the latter 
from Virginia. The South did very well; Leonard Gay 
resides in Dallas, Tex., and Max Cahn’s home is in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The Middle West was represented by Marjorie 
Peters and Benjamin Rotstain from Kansas City, Mo.; 
Alex Pevsner from Milwaukee, Wis., and Marie Kessler 
from St. Louis, Mo.; Willie Goldsmith and Ruth Dresser 


MAX CAHN, RUTH DRESSER, 
of Wheaton, Illinois, 
won third place in 


Tennessee, 


won first place in the 
Hall Contest. 


member 


Mr. 


and a the 


class. 


ber of 


past season, was soloist with the Nashville Sym- 


He has done club work in Chicago 
member of the Chicago Musical College 
Symphony Orchestra. 


are also from Illinois; the rivalry among the states was no 
less keen than among the competitors. 
THE TALENT 

The verdicts of judges are like those of referees; they 
are absolute as well as final. True, among the judges 
there were some who voted for one .student and some for 
another, as it was heard that but in two contests was the 
verdict of the judges unanimous. In the other three the 


PIANISTS 


Steinway Prize Winners 


NANCY BERG, 
of Forest Lake, 
sota, 
years of age 


third place in 


SAM RAPHLING, 
of Chicago, Til., who ts 
nineteen years of age and 
won first place in the Or- 
chestra Hall Contest. He chestra’ Hall 
is a student of Edward She is a student of 
Collins and a member of lia Arimondi. 
the senior class. The 
prize was a Steinway 
piano. Mr. Raphling 
teaches and composes. He 
has a class of fifteen to tata, 
twenty young students; at St. 
appeared as soloist with 
Chicago Musical College 
Symphony Orchestra 
(Sametini conducting) ; 
played his own Passa- 
caglta in concert (Central 
Theater), and gave one 
complete recital the past 

season. 


and 
the 


recitals at the 


Paul, Minn., 
cago Musical 
Symphony 

gave a recital in 
Jenny Lind costume 
songs, for the 
and has given 
and radio 


Galesburg, Ill. 


WILLIE GOLDSMITH 
(no picture), of Chicago, Ill., plac 
and a member of the junior class. 


MARIE KESSLER 


(no picture), of Kansas City, Mo., won the third place in the 
Collins and a member 


who 
the 
Orchestra Hall Contest. 
She is a student of Ed- 
ward Collins and a mem- 
sophomore 


Minne- 
who is twenty-five 
won 
Or- 
Contest. 
Aure- 
This sea- 
son Miss Berg gave two 
Fourth 
Baptist Church, has been 
soloist in the Bach can- 
Seven Last Words, 
has 
been soloist with the Chi- 

College 
Orchestra, 
the 
and 
Y.M.C.A., 

concerts 
recitals at 


won the second place in the 


Close 


vote of the judges was divided and this demonstrates better 
than any statement how well matched were the contestants, 
who fought valiantly for the honor of the school, of their 
teachers, as well as for their own glory. Those who failed 
to achieve first place should not feel discouraged; they did 
their best and no one can ask for more. If among those 
students who did not win the coveted first prize there is a 
single one who feels unhappy, let him or her remember that 
the great Sarah Bernhardt won only an honorable mention 
when she competed at the Paris Conservatory for a prize 
in the dramatic department. Those discouraged students 
should also read The Life of Verdi and see what was done 


PIANISTS 


Lyon & Healy Prize Winners 


LEONARD GAY, 
of Dallas, Tex. who of 
won first place at the 
Orchestra Hall Contest. 
He is twenty-one years 
of age, a student of Ed- 
ward Collins and a mem- 
ber of the sophomore 
class. The prise was a 
grand piano. During the 
past year Mr. Gay has 
done accompanying and 
teaching in and around 
Chicago; among those whom he has accompanied 
are Irene Pavloska, Forrest Lamont, Princess Tsianina 

and Oskenonton. 


MARIJORIE PETERS, 
Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, who won second 
place in the Orchestra 
Hall Contest. She is a 
student of Rudolph Ganz, 
and a member of the 
sophomore class. The 
prise was a $300 fellow- 
ship. 


to the great master by Basili, director of the Conservatory 
in Milan, who refused him a scholarship on the grounds 
that he lacked talent. Later on, the Conservatory changed 
its name from the Royal Conservatory to that of the Giu- 
seppe Verdi Conservatory. These two anecdotes, which are 
true facts, are not written to compare the judges of this 
competition with Basili, who was unable to recognize the 
(Continued on page 27) 
SINGERS 
Healy Prise 


Lyon & Winners 


; \ 


WILLIAM PFEIFFER, 
of Virginia, Minnesota, 
who won second place m of 
the Orchestra Hall Con- twenty-one years of age, 
test. He is a student of and won the Lyon & 
Graham Reed and in the Healy first prize in the 
sophomore class. The | Orchestra Hall Contest. 
prize was a $300 fellow- She is a student of Her- 
ship. Mr. Pfeiffer is so- bert Witherspoon and 
loist at St. Paul’s Prot- Helen Wolverton. The 
estant Episcopal Church, prize was a grand piano. 
has given a recital under Before studying voice, 
the Jessie Hall manage- Miss Anderson graduated 
ment and two concerts in from the Chicago Musical 
his home town. This College from the piano 
summer he will tour in department. She is a 
Martha in a Chautauqua member of Isaac Van 
engagement and has also Grove’s opera classes 
had radio appearances. with which she has had 
four public appearances. 
She is soloist at Si. 
Peter’s Church and has 
made radio appearances. 


LORENA 
ANDERSON, 


Chicago, Illinois, ts 


Orchestra Hall contest. He is a student of Rudolph Ganz 
The prise was a $300 fellowship. 


Orchestra Hall Contest. 
of the junior class. 


She is a student. of Edward 





May 25, 1929 
Alexander Bloch Wants More Orchestras 


Alexander Bloch, well known violinist, teacher, and con- 
ductor of the Alliance Symphony Orchestra, in comment- 
ing upon the effect that the Movietone and Vitaphone are 
having on orchestra musicians, declared that the only 
visible solution would seem to be in the founding of local 
orchestras in cities throughout the country to provide work 
for the numberless men who have been thrown out of jobs. 
According to Mr. Bloch it is just another case of machinery 
taking the place of human labor, and people will have to 
adjust themselves to the change. As a personal experience, 
he cites the case of some of his own orchestra men, profes- 
sionals, who are now literally begging for jobs. 

Mr. Bloch says that an orchestra in a town would tend 
to promote good business and also gain publicity for the 
place. Mrs. Bloch adds: “You can build a whole town 
around an orchestra,” but these, she thinks, should be civic 
organizations and not dependent upon the bounty of one 
or two rich men. When the benefactor has an acute case 
of indigestion or even passes away, the orchestra generally 
suffers—hence the European orchestra as a model. 

Mr. Bloch expressed himself as being very gratified at 
the success of his own Alliance Symphony Orchestra series 
this season. Last year a string organization, this year it ex- 
panded to a full symphony of fifty men. These are stu- 
dents, amateurs, and there are also about fifteen or twenty 
professionals. Four concerts were given to packed audi- 
ences in the Straus Auditorium, one at the Gallo Thea- 
ter, and another at the opening of the United Parents’ Asso- 
ciation at Grand Central Palace. 

Next season Mr. Bloch hopes to increase this series and 
would like to give a series in some high school in the Bronx, 
and one on the upper West Side, as well as the present 
series in the Straus Auditorium. He knows there are lots 
of poor people who cannot gain admission either to the 
Philharmonic, Philadelphia or Boston Symphony series, 
who would welcome some sort of an orchestra. And there 
are many too, who can afford to buy a ticket to these or- 
chestras, but the advance subscription often makes this im- 
possible. 

Mr. Bloch finds that the main trouble with his orchestra 
so far has been that the concerts were only local. It took 
pulling and hauling to get people down to their concerts. 
The neighborhood, however, regardless of the weather, 
fights to get them—and appreciates them. 

“If my orchestra were properly financed,” says Mr. Bloch, 
“and it would not take too much money, we could give a 
series in some school in the Bronx and on the West Side. 
The same program could be played in all three places, once 
a month, featuring such composers as Mozart, Beethoven, 
Haydn, and the standard overtures, with soloists whenever 
necessary. In this way frequent opportunities could be 
given young artists to appear as soloists. The more con- 
certs the orchestra has, the more professional it becomes. 
For the last two years the orchestral series of the Alliance 
Symphony has been financed by the Altman Foundation, 
but now it begins to feel that someone else should lend a 
helping hand. If one is inclined to cater to rich people, 
money is easily secured, but as I have not that gift, we 
shall have to go about it in another way. If the Foundation 
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does not lend its support next year, we shall reorganize 

and find another means of continuing. One thing is certain: 

we have worked too hard and accomplished too much that 

we must go on.” 

Mr. Bloch is convinced that such 
place in the musical life of New York. There are plenty 
of people who never get to hear an orchestra unless “some 
twaddle over the radio,” or once in a while one has an op- 
portunity of hearing Dr. Damrosch’s excellent radio con- 
certs. But a radio concert can never take the place of one 
where the audience “sits in.” V. 


an orchestra has a 


Closing Farnam Bach Organ Recital 

The dignified old edifice, St. George’s Episcopal Church, 
New York, held a capacity audience on May 13 at the clos- 
ing recital of Bach’s music given by Lynnwood Farnam, 
this recital being under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists. George W. Kemmer, organist of St. 
George’s, welcomed the large audience, and was followed 
by Reginald L. McAll, president of the N. A. O., who made 
many appropriate remarks. 

Mr. Farnam’s program contained four choral preludes, 
including A Safe Stronghold, this grand Reformation hymn 
bringing out the capacity of the Morgan Memorial Organ. 
My Heart is Filled was played with beautiful choice of 
stops, including a smoothly expressive oboe. The merry G 
major fantasia, with its varied moods which follow, showed 
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the truly noble tone of the organ. The chorale, with eleven 
variations, Hail to Thee, was another example of variety of 
registration, of touch and expression, while the closing chor 
ale, We all Believe, with its double pedal, was unique in the 
varied ensemble. The closing toccata and fugue in D minor, 
well known to pianists through the Tausig transcription, 
closed the evening magnificently. Truly admirable was the 
building up of effects, the technical clarity, and the final 
climax, for in all this Lynnwood Farnam is a past master. 
All organists marvel at his colossal technic, with never a 
wrong note. This and much more was echoed in a special 
article devoted to Lynnwood Farnam in the New York 
Times of May 12. 

Preceding the recital an executive committee meeting of 
the N. A. O. was held. President McAIl reported practical 
results from his visit to Toronto, where the joint conven- 
tion begins this year on August 26. A luncheon, playing of 
prize compositions, talk on hymn singing and on choral 
conducting, automobile ride, dinner, and other features are 
planned. President McAll has been invited to speak before 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, in Boston, June 14. 
The New Jersey State Rally will be held on May 27, at 
Long Branch. Following this meeting, the committee, twenty 
people, adjourned to a nearby restaurant, where they were 
the dinner guests of Mr. and Mrs. Kemmer. Senator Emer- 
son.L. Richards tendered thanks to the hosts in the name of 
the committee. 


Two Passion Play Members Studying 
with Malatesta 

Georg Fassnach, dramatic tenor, who takes the role of St 
John in the Morris Gest presentation of the Passion Play, 
and Amalia Fassnach, lyric soprano, who has the role of 
Mary in the same presentation, are studying voice with 
Pompilio Malatesta. Mr. Fassnach is the son of Georg 
Fassnach, who is portraying Judas, and Miss Fassnach is 
the daughter of Adolfu$S Fassnach, who is playing the Chris- 
tus. 

Mr. Malatesta is most enthusiastic about both his pupils, 
who are anxious to learn the art of the lyric stage in addi- 
tion to their dramatic work, and he is quite certain that an 
operatic future awaits both of them. 


Kriens Symphony Club Concert 


Christiaan Kriens conducted the annual concert, May 23, 
of the symphony club named after him, at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, when Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony provided 
the big event of the evening. Erno Rapee’s new Overture 
Joyeuse (Mss.) was played for the first time, conducted by 
the composer, and Eunice Howard, pianist, was soloist in 
Schumann’s concerto. Additional details of the concert will 
be printed in next week’s issue. 


John Hartigan in Paris 
John Hartigan, young American singer, now appearing 
with success in Paris, recently gave a recital there for the 
1. S. Students’ and Artists’ Club. Mr. Hartigan’s Paris 
recital is scheduled to take place June 13. 








SONIA SHARNOVA 


EXCERPTS FROM PRESS 





Leonard Liebling, New York American—‘A 
tall, stately Brangaene, revealed vocal power, 
range and some finely tinted middle tones.” 


W. J. Henderson, New York Sun.—‘A ser- 
viceable voice and a good stage presence were 
in her favor and her technique shows good 
schooling.” 

Charles D. Isaacson, New York Telegraph— 


“I am inclined to say that Sharnova will go 
ahead.” 


Milwaukee Journal—*Sharnova as Fricka is a 
mezzo-soprano with the merit to star in any 
company.” (Rheingold) 

Milwaukee Sentinel—“Looked every inch a 
goddess and sang her role in a voice that was 
as mellow a, mezzo-soprano as has come this 
way lately.” 

Washington Times—‘Brangaene awakened to 
a beautiful life in the excellent voice of Sonia 
Sharnova.” 
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Milwaukee Herald— 
performers.” 


“At the peak of the female 


Cleveland News— 
Bayreuth-trained.” 


“Tt is safe to say that she is 


Chicago Evening Post—“Excellent as Fricka. 
\ commanding presence, dramatic force and 
full, rich tone.” (Die Walkuere ) 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 
lights of the performance.” 


“One of the high- 


‘ricka, as 
outstand- 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin — “I 
sung by Sonia Sharnova . was 
ing.” (Rheingold) 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph — “Her ‘Warning’ 
was sung with full, rich mezzo voice, as satis- 
factory a fragment as heard during the opera.” 


Pittsburgh Press—“Brangaene was one of the 
outstanding features in the first scene.” 
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HUROK ATTRACTIONS, 
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MacPhail School of Music EEE 


Summer Session 


The MacPhail School of Music 
of Minneapolis will hold a sum- 
mer session from June 24 to 
August 3. 

The summer session at the Mac- 
Phail School is now the busiest 
period of the year, and reports at 
hand indicate that the school will 
harbor the largest number of stu- 
dents in its history during the com- 
ing summer. The great influx of 
pupils to the MacPhail School, 
especially during the summer 
term, is due to many reasons, to 
wit: the prestige and reputation 
of the school and the many at- 
tractions to be found in Minneap- 
lis during the summer. Many 
MacPhail students and graduates 
have won success in professional 
work and they have carried to 
every state the MacPhail reputa- 
tion for excellent training. The 
City of Lakes, as Minneapolis has 
been called, is ideal in summer. 
Joating, canoeing, bathing, riding, 
tennis, baseball, and. golf are all 
within the city limits. 

The faculty of the MacPhail 
School is augmented during the 
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MACPHAIL SCHOOL 





summer session. Frederick South- 
wick comes as guest teacher of voice from June 15 to 
September 1, and among the regular teachers of the school, 
one notices in the voice department such names as Clara 
Williams, Robert Fullerton, Kathleen Hart Foster, Jean B. 
Griffee, Ethel Adams Sherman, George Hultgren, Lora 
Lulsdorff McCartney. 

In the piano department there are such teachers as Countess 
Helena Morsztyn, Harrison Wall Johnson, James A. Bliss, 
Gustav Schoettle, Hamlin Hunt, J. Victor Bergquist, Mary 
Southwick Rochester, Frederick W. Mueller, Carl G. Berg- 
gren, Carolyn Bowen, Helga Olsen. 

Theo. F. Janschow will be in charge of the ear training 
classes during the summer session. George C. Krieger, su- 
pervisor of music in the West high school of Minneapolis, 
will hold daily classes for six weeks, employing the Giddings 
method of teaching music in grade and high schools. 

For the first time in the history of the MacPhail School 
there will be offered a course leading to a master degree in 
school music. 

Violinists will find artists on the MacPhail School faculty, 
among whom may be noted Karl Andrist, Heinrich Hoevel, 
J. Rudolph Peterson, Chester Campbell. 

The organ faculty is also a furmidable one; likewise, the 
dramatic art and expression department contains the names 
of several well known teachers. 

It is impossible in the limited space at hand to bring out 
all the facts concerning a school such as the MacPhail 
School of Music. The school, by the way, claims (and there 
is every indication that President William MacPhail does 
not exaggerate) that it is the largest school of music and 
dramatic art in America, the largest in number of both stu- 
dents and teachers. As the MacPhail School is a member 
of the National Association of Schools and is accredited by 
that organization, and as the above statement is published 
in the MacPhail School catalcg, this surprising document 
must be accepted as bona fide and as such will demonstrate 
what William MacPhail has accomplished since the founding 
of his school less than twenty-five years ago. The Mac- 
Phail School has been a great help to Minneapolis, not only 
musically speaking, but the influx of students from all parts 
of the country has considerably benefited the City of Lakes 
and Mr. MacPhail is held in high esteem by the financiers of 
Minneapolis. It was President Decker, of one of Minne- 
apolis’ largest banks, who said that MacP hail and his school 
had helped materially in making Minneapolis a cosmopolitan 
city. 


Smith College Again Stages Ancient Classics 

On May 11, Smith College, Northampton, Mass., gave 
Monteverdi’s Orfeo, composed in 1607, and Handel’s Apollo 
e Dafne, composed in 1707, both operas being presented un- 
der the direction of Werner Josten, head of the music de- 
partment at Smith College, who has won for himself a vote 
of gratitude for his unflagging energy in reviving the stage 
works of the composers of music’s early days. Mr. Josten 
was presented to New York audiences recently by the League 
of Composers at its Metropolitan Opera House perform- 
ance, of which the program was Monteverdi’s Il Combatti- 
mento di Tancredi e Clorinda and Les Noces of Stravin- 
sky, and as a composer Mr. Josten is also known by recent 
performances of his Concerto Sacro. 

Monteverdi’s Orfeo is, like other operas of the same 
name, based upon the familiar Greek legend. Of this opera 
the prologue and the second, third and fourth acts were 
given. The scenery and lighting were very beautiful, and 
the groupings of the chorus exquisite. The dances were led 
by Maria Theresa, and the cast consisted of Marie Milliette 
and Charles Kullman. The edition used was that recently 
edited by Malipiero. 

Handel’s Apollo e Dafne, which is called a cantata, is very 
simple in action but striking in the sort of music that only 
Handel could write. There is an interesting finale consist- 
ing of a dance to music sung behind the scenes by Dafne. 
The costumes for this performance were lovely, as was 
Mabel Garrison, who took the part of Dafne. Nathan 
Stewart sang the role of Apollo with excellent effect. 

These performances were given in the Northampton Acad- 
emy of Music, which was crowded to the doors. The per- 
formances were of the splendid sort that Mr. Josten is capa- 
ble of producing, and call for nothing but the highest praise. 
It is to be hoped that at least one of these works may be 
sung later in the metropolis. 

Mr. Josten’s next revival of classic opera will be Handel’s 
Rodelinda. 


Hansen’s Opera Given Again 


Los ANGELES, Cat. —Edgar J. Hansen’s opera, The Prince 
of Seville, which achieved such a success at its first pro- 


duction at Polytechnic High School last year under the 
direction of Gertrude B. Parsons, was presented April 26 
and 27 at North Hollywood High School. It is also to be 
presented the third week in May at Banning High School, 
Wilmington, where Mr. Hansen is the head of the Music 
Department, totaling four district productions, which is a 
record for a local composition of this form in such a period 
of time in the local high schools. Through his personal 
experience in the commercial theater, he has been able to 
have a hand in each production, and to give each production 
as near a professional aspect as possible. 


Franz Kaltenborn to Conduct Naumburg 
Decoration Day Concert 


The first of the four memorial concerts that are given 
each summer on the Central Park Mall under the auspices 
of the sons of Elkan Naumburg, musical philanthropist 
who presented the beautiful band stand to New York City, 
will take place on the evening of Decoration Day (May 
30) at 8.30 o’clock. A picked orchestra of some sixty 
musicians will be led by Franz Kaltenborn, whose name 
has for many years been identified with Central Park 
music, as he also conducts the City Orchestral Series, which 
is given during the month of August. 


Mr. Kaltenborn will present an interesting program of 
ten numbers, aaa which are works by Herbert, Gold- 
mark, Verdi, Liszt, Bizet, Massenet and others. In Johann 
Strauss’ waltz, Southern Roses, Mr. Kaltenborn will play 
the solo violin part. ; 
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Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 





Boston, Mass. Stanford's Irish ballad, Phaudrig Cro- 
hoore, for chorus and orchestra; Chadwick’s Commemora- 
tion Ode, and Fathers of the Free, and Mabel Daniels’ 
Peace With the Sword, were choral works that recently 
figured at a concert by the choral class of the department 
of public school music and the orchestral class of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Francis Findlay, conductor, 
in Jordan Hall. Harry Dickson was violin soloist with 
orchestra in the Beethoven Romance in F. For an opening 
number the orchestra played the overture to Don Giovanni. 


Bristol, Va. Of all the artists on the concert stage 
today, none holds a sweeter place in the hearts of her 
hearers than Ernestine Schumann-Heink. An eager audi- 
ence awaited her recital in the Virginia High School Audi- 
torium, and upon her appearance on the platform all stood 
up, applauding a heartfelt tribute to the artistry and woman- 
hood of this great artist. 

She opened her program with the lovely Armida aria, 
with its dramatic recitative, its persuasive, pleading aria— 
a number which gives ample play for warm legato of her 
rich, contralto voice. Before the Crucifix, by La Forge 
was next, the group closing with the quietly intense, Ah, 
Mon Fils, from the opera, Le Prophete. Her second group 
was a German one, beautifully selected. The final group 
was made up of English songs, all of which had their par- 
ticular appeal. 

Richard Buhlig, pianist, and Albert Spalding, violinist, 
two musicians of high calibre, gave a joint recital at the 
Virginia High School Auditorium before a well pleased 
audience. Their performance here was of the highest 
order. Mr. Buhlig is a pianist of natural ability, who in 
addition has been well schooled. He is highly equipped 
technically, but it is far more momentous that he is a 
great scholar. Mr. Spalding’s outstanding merits are so 
well known that to further extol them would be a waste of 
words. Suffice it to say that his wonderful artistry and 
magnificent musicianship thoroughly thrilled us. It was 
playing such as is seldom heard. 


Cleveland, Ohio. ¥isa Alsen came as the third and 
last soloist to be heard in conjunction with the Singers 
Club of Cleveland, pleasing her audience greatly. Her num- 
bers included Weber’s Oberon aria, Ocean Thou Mighty 
Monster; Die Stadt and Gretchen am Spinnrade, by Schu- 
bert; Quelle Souffrance, by Le Normand; de Falla’s Segui- 
dilla, enchantingly sung; Flemish Folk Song, by de Ridder ; 
Hills by Frank La Forge; Can This Be Summer, by Clara 
Edwards, and del Riego’s Homing. Her best-enjoyed en- 
core was Brunnhilde’s War Cry, and her accompaniments 
were artistically played by Parker E. Bailey, Cleveland 
pianist, who was cast in that role on extremely short notice 
and acquitted himself splendidly. 

The Singers Club, singing at this New Music Hall con- 
cert under the leadership of J. Van Dyke Miller, offered 
robust and hearty songs such as Thayer’s Song of Prince 
Rupert’s Men, an arrangement of Jensen’s Murmuring 
Zephyrs, Chadwick’s Song of the Viking, a Czech folk 
song, Waters Ripple and Flow, arranged by Deems Taylor, 
Protheroe’s Lost in London Town and Land Sighting, with 
solo by Harry M. Dunham. 

The sixtieth student recital by pupils of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music took place in the assembly hall and 
presented solo numbers in voice, piano and violin, playing 
pieces of the classical school. A group of part songs was 
sung by the Madrigal Chorus, under the direction of Ward 
Lewis. 

Beryl Rubinstein, head of the piano department at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, conducted the meeting of 
the Institute’s Comparative Arts course that dealt with 
Cesar Franck, and playing Franck’s Prelude, Aria and 
Finale and Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. 

The concert by students of the West Side Musical Col- 
lege was given at the Franklin Circle Christian Church. 
Piano and violin solos were played, there were several 
numbers hy the school’s symphony orchestra, under the 
direction of Guy E. Booth, and assisting artists were 
Maybelle Carlson Phillips, soprano, and Howard C. Bur- 
rows, tenor. 

Notre Dame School of Music also gave its annual re- 
cital by its students, presenting a pleasant and variegated 
program. r 

Morris Gabriel Williams, who is rehearsing for the 
tremendous music festival to be held in the Public Audi- 
torium, June 17, 18, 19, announces that he has already en- 
rolled eighty-five choruses. Mr. Williams has not yet an- 
nounced the names of the soloists but is getting his choir- 
sters into good shape with frequent rehearsals. e<. 


Dayton, Ohio. National Music Week was observed 
in Dayton by operatic performances, organ recitals and a 
community sing. Organists were: Frank Michael, of 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church; Robert Kline, of the 
First Brethren Church; David Hugh Jones, of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church; Urban Deger, of St. Mary’s Church; 
Edna V. Sutton, of First Baptist Church; Henry Ditzel, 
of First Lutheran Church, and Rev. Don Copeland, of 
Christ Episcopal. 

Ralph Thomas, vocal teacher, presented his pupils in two 
performances of opera as a part of Music Week celebration. 
Cavalleria Rusticana was given the evening of May 7 at 
Memorial Hall; La Traviata, the evening of May 9. Sing- 
ers taking leading roles in Cavalleria Rusticana were Martha 
Dwyer, Erma Beatty, Harold Deis, Venner Musselman and 
Erika Hoerner. Dayton singers contributing their services 
to the performance of La Traviata were Erma Beatty, 
Martha Dwyer, Arthur Fretz, Chester Young, Venner Mus- 
selman, Henrietta Bertke, Walter Kirby, Melvin Smith and 
George Bach. Hermene and Josephine Schwarz were in 
charge of the ballet presented upon both occasions. 

The program for Music Week was closed with a com- 
munity gathering at Victory Knoll, a great park space in 
Hills and Dales. Singing of familiar songs was conducted 
by O. E. Gebhardt. Several of the city’s choirs grouped 
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themselves together for this occasion in order that they 
might lead the singing of the thousands who assembled. 


MM. X. 


Denver, Colo. The annual concert of the Treble Clef 
Club, directed by Florence Lamont Hinman, is always an- 
ticipated by Denver. This year marked the eleventh annual 
appearance of this organization, and still its programs con- 
tinue to grow in interest and excellence. The first number 
was an inspiring Ode to Singing, with words by Katherine 
Bemis, and music by Frances Joseph, both members of the 
club. A group of Old English songs was sung with delicate 
shading and beautiful quality of tone. Russian songs, fea- 
turing Lucille Moe, Norma Welch, Bernice Bannister, Helen 
Blair and Clara Halden as soloists, were sung beautifully. 
Miss Welch displayed a voice of unusual power and range 
in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Hymn to the Sun. Nonsense Songs 
added variety and humor, and were ably directed by Helen 
Olin Roberts, Madge Roberts Hickok, and Hazel Engle 
Youngs. The club was assisted by Norman Price, tenor, 
who sang M’Appari by Flotow, in his usual pleasing man- 
ner, and Alice Quarles. pianist, who played Concert Polo- 
naise, of MacDowell, with brilliance and finesse. Mrs. Hin- 
man pleased, the club and the large audience with her rendi- 
tion of Lady of the Lambs, by Grace Mays, which she was 
forced to repeat. She also featured Good-Bye, a new num- 
ber by Horace Tureman, which was dedicated to her. This 
was in the form of an old Gregorian chant and was sung 
with sympathy and beauty. 

The concert was climaxed with The Almighty, by Schu- 
bert. In this the chorus was assisted by Katherine Daubach 
Bowman, soprano, and Clarence Reynolds, organist. Faye 
Roswell and Alice Quarles furnished flawless accompani- 
ments throughout the program, and Mrs. Hinman’s direction 
is always a delight. With her magnetic personality and 
thorough musicianship she has built up two of the outstand- 
ing chorus organizations of the West. 

The concert of the Bass Clef Club was comparable in its 
success to that of its sister organization, the Treble Clef. 
The Old English Songs, and Folk Songs from the Russian, 
Spanish, and Czechoslovakian, were greatly enjoyed. Karl 
Schmidt, pianist. delighted evervone with his masterly in- 
terpretation of Strauss-Tausig’s Man Lebt nur Einmal, and 
Edward Millstone, violinist, showed unusual talent in his 
rendition of the difficult Devil’s Trill. The Quartet from 
Rigoletto was sung hv Norma Welch, June King, Joseph 
Fuschino, and Allyn Reese. Hazel Hayes was featured in 
L’abborita Rivale from Aida and was recalled by her en- 
thusiastic listeners. The high point in the program came 
with the inspiring Chorus of Bishops and Priests from 
L’Africaine by Meyerbeer. The voices were augmented with 
harp, violin and organ. This difficult arrangement was 
magnificently directed by Mrs. Hinman and thrilled the 
audience with its sweeping volume and beauty. 

Gladys and Louise Bell, pupils of Charles Scholfield, are 
in demand for their pleasing vocal duets, and have filled 
engagements recently at Trinity Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington Park Congregational, and in Greeley, Colo. 

The Glee Cluwh of Colorado Woman's Colleges, a choral 
organization under the direction of Alice McNutt, has iust 
completed a tour of Northeastern Colorado cities. They 
sang to capacity audiences everywhere they went, and their 
finished performances evoked tnanimous praise. Thelma 
Fulkerson, soprano, pupil of Alice McNutt: Audrev Asay, 
violinist, punil of Howard Reynolds. and Helyn Gregory, 
nianist, pupil of Iliff Garrison, were featured in solo num- 
bers. A quartet composed of Dorothy Davis, Thelma Ful- 
kerson, Evelyn Alderson, and Audrey Asay, is constantly 
filling engagements in the city, and delighting their au- 
diences with beautiful unaccompanied numbers. 

lliff Garrison, Dean of the Colorado Woman’s Conserva- 
tory of Music, gave a remarkable performance of Mac- 
Dowell’s Second Concerto in D minor, with the Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of Horace Tureman. 
The brilliant portions were played with dash and volume, 
the second movement displaying to advantage his clear-cut 
technic. His beauty of touch and lovely shadings of tone 
are always a pleasure to the listener, and this performance 
held no exceptions. The orchestra also offered Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony and Scriabin’s entrancing Poem of 
Ecstasy. 

Agnes Davis met a capacious and eager audience at the 
City Auditorium when she gave her “home-coming” concert 
on April 17. : 

Ruth Hammond Ragatz, soprano, has been filling many 
engagements. A number of Russian songs were given their 
Denver premiere recently when she featured them at her 
concert at Chappell House. At the D. A. R. birthday cele- 
bration she appeared in Songs of 1890 in costume of that 
period. On April 2 she presented a song recital at Fort 
Collins, Colo., under the auspices of the Music and Art 
Department of the Woman’s Club; she was accompanied at 
the piano by Florence Denny Morrison. Mrs. Ragatz’ pro- 
gram comprised classic, Russian’ and French groups, and 
closed with At the Well by Hageman. She also appeared 
with Father Bossetti’s Cathedral Choir as soloist in Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater. 

The Olin Hotel Trio, composed of Ethel Wilkins, violin- 
ist, Elias Trustman, cellist, and Myrtle Wilkins-Freeland, 
pianist, is one of the city’s most popular organizations. They 
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feature after-dinner programs every evening at the Olin 
Hotel, and broadcast over KOA every Sunday night. 
M. V. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. The last concert of a very 
successful series presented by the Philharmonic Centra! 
Concert Company, James E. Devoe, manager, was given 
by Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, assisted by Salvatore Fucito 
at the piano. Mr. Martinelli was at his best in the Italian 
songs and opera arias, with which he is so familiar, and in 
these he was warmly applauded. The local manager of this 
course, Marjorie MacMillan, has already announced an at- 
tractive list of artists for next season, including the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, Vladimir Horowitz, Fritz Kreisler, 
and La Argentina. 

The second of the St. Cecilia Lenten Morning Musicales 
was given by Remo Bolognini, violinist, who played the 
Bruch Concerto, op. 26; a modernistic suite by his country- 
man, G. Uribe Holguin, dedicated to the violinist, and 
played at this recital for the first time in America, and a 
group of shorter numbers. including a chansonnette by 
George Bass of Chicago. Dorothy Pelck McGraw played 
a sympathetic accompaniment. 

Andre Skalski, pianist, played for the last of the series, 
offering a brilliant and individual interpretation of a varied 
Program, ranging from Scarlatti and Bach, through Chopin, 
Liszt and Debussy, to Wagner, Palmgren and Scriabin. 

For the regular program, an artist-recital was given by 
Phyllis Kraueter, cellist, and John Parrish, tenor. Miss 
Kraueter, who was accompanied by Helen Baker Rowe, 
gave a fine rendition of the Saint-Saens concerto. and a 
groun by Faure, Debussy and Jerai. Mr. Parrish’s out- 
standing number was the now seldom-heard Adelaide by 
Reethoven. He was accompanied by Mrs. David Cox. Mrs. 
McGraw was chairman of the day. 

The last artist-recital of the season was presented by 
Mina Hager, mezzo-contralto, with Gordon Camphell at 
the piano. She sang with artistic finish Frederick Stock’s 
arrangement of Pergolesi’s Salve Regina. Frances Morton‘ 
Crume was chairman of the day. 

The Olivet College Orchestra, Pedro Paz conductor, gave 
a fine concert in Central High Auditorium. The symphony 
was the Dvorak Fifth, and among the shorter numbers was 
an attractive Reverie by Roderick White, violinist. formerly 
of this city. The assisting artist was Margaret Spaulding, 
soprano, who sang the Suicidio aria from La Gioconda, by 
Ponchielli, besides a group of American composers. At 
the piano were Dorothy Brown and Vesta Case. 

The A Cappella Choir from the same college, under the 
leadership of Alvah A. Beecher of the vocal department, 
sang at Plymouth Park. and South Congregational churches, 
and also in two of the local high schools. 

Handel’s Messiah was sung by the choir of Central Re- 
formed Church under the direction of the choirmaster, 
Temple Barcafer. The work of the choir was excellent. 
The attacks and releases being exceptionally clean. and the 
dynamic shadings very good. The soloists were Mrs. Karl 
Dingeman, soprano; Frances Morton Crume, contralto: 
Lawrence Martin, tenor, all local singers, and Kenyon Cong- 
don, baritone of Detroit. William Schuiling was the organist. 

At St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, Alice VanderMey gave an 
organ recital, assisted by a vocal trio consisting of Mrs. 
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St. Cecelia Choral Club Concert 

Henrietta Speke-Seeley, as usual, conducted the annual 
concert by the St. Cecelia Choral Club, Beck Memorial 
Church, New York, May 2, Earl Weatherford, tenor, solo- 
ist. The twenty young women making up the chorus have 
refined and expressive voices, have been thoroughly trained 
by Mrs. Seeley, and achieved a pronounced success with the 
audience. Original part-songs, folk songs, and arrangements 
of standard music made up a very interesting program. To 
a Wild Rose, Trees, the Brahms Lullaby, these pleased 
greatly, with sacred music represented by Mendelssohn’s 
Lift Thine Eyes and Buzzi-Peccia’s Gloria. Mr. Weather- 
ford was heard in arias, French, German and American 
songs, winning admiration for his resonant voice and style. 
Active singing members of the club are: Mesdames Grace 
Davall, Evelyn Erbe, Marie Fischer, John Herman, Ida 
Kalb, C. Stewart Koehler, Elizabeth Kohm, Jeanette Mac- 
Kenzie, Charles Mente, Adelaide Mindeman, John H. Myers, 
Charles Newman, Annie R. Newman, Anna Paetzold, Mil- 
ton J. Reese, John C. Schoppaul, Milne Stewart, Stevenson 
|. Thorne, Alice Wembert, Godfrey Wintle and Gladys 
W oerther. 





“A VOICE OF GREAT BEAUTY, | 
DISTINCTIVE AND SMOOTH.” | 
(Chicago Journal), 





vand de Gueldre Phote 


ESTHER 
LUNDY 


NEWCOMB 


Soprano 
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POWER 


A soprano of rare timbre, ample in 
power, and of beautifully even register. 
sattle Creek,Mich., Morning Journal. 


RANGE 
Her voice is lovely, with an exceptional 
range, and has a dramatic tone which 
lends added chatm.—Fort Wayne, Ind., 
News Sentinel. 


QUALITY 


Of such exquisite quality is her voice, 
and so excellent is her control, that she 
¢an assume with ease the very roles that 
she portrays. One of the most delightful 
and charming musicians ever heard here. 
—Williamsport Pa., Gazette and Bulletin. 


Season 1929-1930 Now Booking 


Address: NEWCOMB MANAGEMENT 
1925 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


EASTERN MANAGEMENT, A. H. Handley 
162 Boylston St., Boston 
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Harlem Seventh Day Adventist Concert 


The annual concert given by the choir of the First Harlem 
Seventh Day Adventist Church, Rev. J. K. Humphrey, D.D., 
pastor and conductor of the choir, in thé church just o 
Lenox Avenue, May 12, attracted an audience which filled 
the edifice. The thirty singers forming the choral body, with 
F. Vernal Matthew, organist, gave an interesting program 
by modern composers, singing with contrasting expression, 
ranging from delicate shading to full-toned climax. Listen 
to the Lambs, with solo-bits by competent singers and hum- 
ming accompaniment, was re-demanded, the audience doing 
this, not by applauding, but by the rattling of programs; 
another unique feature was the bringing of offertory moneys 
direct to the altar table by each individual. The conducting 
of Rev. Dr. Humphrey showed intimate knowledge of effects, 
the choir faithfully following his beat, which was always 
alert and expressive. Organist Matthew played pieces by 
Stebbins, Stainer; and a Suppé overture very well indeed, 
especially pleasing with A Short Trip to Foreign Countries, 
including Legend of the Desert (Stoughton), Song of India 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff), and At the Foot of Fujiyama (Gaul) ; 
these were full of tone-color, and produced loud program 
rattling, necessitating an encore. The concert was much en- 


joyed. 
Inkowa Glee Club 


A varied and interesting program was given in the ‘as- 
sembly room of the beautiful new American Woman's 
Association Club House on May 13, when Ross David con- 
ducted the Inkowa Glee Club in ‘its ninth annual concert. 

The evening was one of keen enjoyment for the audience, 
owing to the lovely tone quality displayed by both choral 
and solo singers, as well as to the very evident pleasure and 
love of singing shown by them, under Mr. David's inspir- 
ing guidance. The selection of songs ranged from Car- 
michael and Tschaikowsky to groups of limericks and South- 
Mrs. Rose David, as accompanist, added to the 
success of the occasion by her sympathetic and musicianly 
playing. She also was represented on the program as com- 
poser, the club singing her Processional and, as ‘encore, 
Praise, the words and music of both being written by ‘her. 
Besides the numbers by the glee club, there were four indi- 
vidual groups presented by soloists, who also were’ trained 
by Mr. David. | Lilliebelle Barton evidenced a lyric soprano 
voice of a delicate, pleasing timbre in three numbers by 
Scarlatti, Josten and Sibella, while Mary C. Browne, con- 
tralto, sang impressively a group of German songs by Wolf, 
Strauss and Brahms. Four Paris Sketches, entitled In the 
Luxembourg Gardens, The Old Lamplighter, The Street 
Fair, and Paris, lyrics and music of which are by K. L. 
Manning, were effectively and sympathetically interpreted 
by Lorraine Voigt, dramatic soprano. And another group 
of novelty numbers, called Original Songs, by Isaac S. 
3rowne—Colored Barbaque, Rock Me Honey and Darky 
Jubilee—was presented in a thoroughly competent and mu- 
sicianly manner by Harry C. Browne, baritone. These 
artists were so well received, that each of them was obliged 
to respond with encores. 


Hunter College Choir Heard 


The College Choir of Hunter College, A. Y. Cornell, con- 
ductor, gave its annual spring concert on May 13, in Hunter 
College Chapel. The chqir was assisted by the New York 
Philharmonic String Quartet (Scipione Guidi, first violin; 
Arthur Lichstein, second violin; Leon Barzin, viola; Al- 
berico Guidi, cello), also Louise Talma, pianist, and Louis 
F. West, accompanist. 

The program opened with three numbers by Delibes, an 

old Scotch folk tune, and one by Le Febvre and sung by the 
choir. The singers at once revealed excellent training. 
There was a fine tonal balance, good volume and a variety 
of color in interpretation. Effective, too, was a fantasy on 
a Russian folk song by Pletscheyeff-Gaines, with a two-violin 
obligato. This the audience favored and Mr. Cornell. and 
his singers were the recipients of an enthusiastic reception. 
Hark, Hark, the Lark (Schubert) was charmingly done, 
with a brightness of tone. The Song from Ossian’s Fingal 
(Brahms) also went well. A final group contained The 
Nightingale, a Kentucky Mountain Song (arranged by How- 
ard Brockway), and Cachucha and Finale from The Gon- 
doliers (Sir Arthur Sullivan). 
_ The work of the choir proved enjoyable. There was an 
impressive precision of rhythm and a seriousness of purpose 
that lent depth to their work. Mr. Cornell deserves much 
credit for the admirable showing of his singers. 


The Philharmonic String Quartet, heard in three groups, 
added to the artistry of the program, as did also Miss 
Talma, who played the Chopin Impromptu in F sharp minor. 


Private Concert at David Mannes School 


For a singer or instrumentalist to acquire a certain de- 
gree of poise and stage presence during. his student days 
means much to him when he begins his professional career. 
A splendid example of the manner in which these important 
attributes may be developed was given at the David Mannes 
School in New York on May 15, when a group of vocal 
students appeared in what might be termed a private con- 
cert before a friendly audience. The listeners were small in 
numbers, but appreciative of the efforts of the recitalists and 
consisted of friends and relatives of the students as well as 
teachers of the school. 

Clara Mannes, co-director of the Mannes School, explained 
how long some of the students had been studying, how far 
they had progressed in that length of time, and also gave 
other information which was of value in determining what 
is being accomplished at the school. For a student to appear 
under such auspices gives him confidence in himself and his 
abilitv. and it also gives the teacher with whom he studies 
a different perspective than he gets in the studio as to the 
possibilities of a successful concert or operatic career. 

Some promising talent appeared at the concert last week. 
The pupils were in various stages of development, some of 
them displaying serious and sincere musicianship, injecting 
imagination into their interpretations, and giving evidence of 
the ability to “put over” their songs and arias. Others dis- 
plaved possibilities, and with further study and observation 
undoubtedly will make their mark in the musical world. 
Those programmed were Edward O’Brien, Ethelvnn Beck- 
ett. Gladys Smith, Clotilde Mirabella, Elinor Ramsey, Mrs. 
Miller and Edith Klein. With the exception of Miss Ram- 
sey, who is a pupil of Greta Torpadie, all these students 
study with Frank Bibb. 
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Frances Sebel and Thomas Jacob Hughes 


Frances Sebel, soprano, and Thomas Jacob Hughes, pian- 
ist, gave a joint recital at the Grand Central Palace under 
the auspices of the New York Matinee Musicale. A large 
audience listened with appreciation to a varied program art- 
istically presented, and both recitalists were enthusiastically 
received. 

Miss Sebel’s program ranged from classic numbers to 
operatic arias and Hungarian folk songs. She displayed a 
voice of beautiful quality, sang with assurance and skill, 
and her stage presence was pleasing. She especially gauged 
the fancy of the audience with her group of folk songs, sing- 
ing them with an archness and vivacity which won her de- 
served applause. Her colorful Hungarian costume, as well 
as her interesting comments preceding each of the folk songs, 
added to the enjoyment of this group. Miss Sebel’s accom- 
paniments were admirably played by Minabel Hunt. 

Mr. Hughes was heard in the Bach Chromatic Fantasie 
and Fugue. The Fantasie was played with imagination, and 
in the Fugue the parts were brought out with definiteness 
and clarity. Mr. Hughes later in the program played two 
of the Tableaux d’une Exposition (Moussorgsky), No. 9 
and No. 10, Baba-Yaga and The Great Gate of Kiev, with 
the color that the music of the great Russian composer de- 
mands. 

In commenting on the programs which will be presented 
by the Matinee Musicale next season, Rosalie Heller Klein, 
president of the organization, stated that at the opening 
concert on December 8 Frank Patterson’s miniature tragic 
opera in one act, A Little Girl at Play, will be given. On 
March 30, Charles Wakefield Cadman’s cantata, Father of 
Waters, for chorus, soloists and orchestra, will be given its 
first performance in the metropolis. 


Grace Hofheimer Student Recital 


Grace Hofheimer presented some of her piano pupils in 
a recital at Steinway Hall on Sunday afternoon. Despite 
the heavy downpour there was a large audience on hand to 
encourage the musical aspirants, among whom participated : 
John Savarese, Pansy Modell, Phyllis Katz, Muriel Maratea, 
William Swetow, Sylvia Freedman, Selma Modell, Rose 
Puchkoff, Morton Schoenfeld, Beatrice Swetow, Josef 
Greenberg, Esther Puchkoff, Ruth Kasowsky, Goldie Blum, 
Oscar Schoenfeld, Josephine Maratea, Ruth Krimsky and 
Theodore Puchkoff. 

The students showed admirable training. They approached 
their work in a straightforward manner, with much poise. 
The tone was generally good and there was a precision of 

(Continued on page 27) 
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rhythm. The finger work was noted as being accurate and 
flexible; nor were their interpretations colorless or imma- 
ture. Of added interest was the playing of original com- 
positions by Beatrice Swetow, Josef Greenberg and Esther 
Puchkoff, members of the Theory Class under the direction 
of Harrison Kerr. The works. showed imagination and an 
understanding of form in composition. 

n between the groups Miss Hofheimer made a little ad- 
Ps in which she told the audience what she was trying to 
do with the children, stressing the point of making them 
musically intelligent. She awarded several prizes: one to 
Muriel Maratea and Morton Schoenfeld for the greatest 
improvement during the year; others to Josephine Maratea 
for a musical note-book and to Esther Puchkoff for perfect 
attendance during the year, and general progress. 
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Composition Recital at Institute of Musical Art 


A_corhposition recital by students of the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard Foundation was given on the 
afternoon of May 18 with a long program devoted to the 
works of these extraordinarily talented pupils from the very 
earliest grade in small forms to the later grades in chamber 
music works. There were, to begin with, Composite Songs, 
done by children from the preparatory centers, and after- 
wards examples of small forms, a suite for piano, polyphonic 
forms, homophonic forms, and so on, each piece being the 
work of a separate child. Of these there was a large num- 
ber, too many names being given on the program to be 
listed here. 

Later in the program there were, in the polyphonic forms, 
a canon for violin, cello and piano; a canon for two violins 
and piano ; a fugue for string quartet; a motet for five 
mixed voices; part songs with string quartet accompaniment ; 
a concert fugue for two pianos, and, finally, a piano quintet. 
All of the work was extraordinarily facile in its writing, and 
demonstrates the fact that America certainly has talent which 
must arouse expectation of future achievement. The teach- 
ing that brings forth such results must be of a very high 
order. 


The Tsar’s Bride 

The Russian-American Grand Opera Company presented 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s The Tsar’s Bride at the Manhattan 
Opera House on Friday and Saturday evenings, May 17 
and 18. The performance was not noteworthy except for 
the brilliant singing of Maria Kurenko, Russian coloratura 
soprano, whose impersonation of the unhappy Marfa proved 
the high light of the evening. 


Four Festivals for Althouse 
Paul Althouse seems to be one of this year’s favorite 
festival artists. He has to his credit the following festivals : 
Cincinnati, Ann Arbor, Evanston and Sioux City. 
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Santa Ana Celebrates Music Week in Spectacular Manner 


Santa Ana, CaL.—This year saw the successful presenta- 
tion of the most elaborate Music Week celebration yet 
staged in Santa Ana, and especially outstanding among 
Music Week festivals held in Southern California, in honor 
of National Music Week. 

Special programs were featured each day and night, ap- 
proximately 2,000 local musicians, including individuals and 
various musical and civic organizations, cooperating to 
make possible a festival enjoyed by at least 25,000 people. 

Music Week was’ opened “with an elaborate program 
staged in Birch Park, which attracted large out-of-town 
crowds. Santa Ana Municipal Band (sixty members) di- 
rected by D. C. Cianfoni, was heard in a pleasing symphonic 
program, assisted by a large Municipal Chorus of 200 voices 
under direction of Leon Eckles, also a large Children’s 
Chorus of 300 voices from music departments of local 
Junior. High Schools, directed by Frances Hunt Beeson. 
L. E. Behymer, well-known impresario of Los Angeles, 
was the featured speaker on the impressive program. 

Monday evening, thé operetta, Hansel and Gretel 
(Humperdinck), was presented by music departments of 
combined Junior High Schools of Santa Ana, together with 
a chorus of 150 voices, in Santa Ana High School Audi- 
torium. Lucille Harrell Bond appeared as soloist, singing 
numbers by Delibes and Lehmann. 

Santa Ana Symphony Orchestra, assisted by San Pedro 
Symphony Orchestra, and with personnel of ninety mem- 
bers, was heard in a popular’ concert on Tuesday evening, 
under’ D.C. ‘Cianfoni's direction. It was also assisted by 
the Santa Ana Cantando Club (male chorus of sixty), di- 
rected by Leon Eckles, also fhe American Legion Auxiliary 
Chorus, directed by» Cecile Willets. 

Wednesday evening’ featured an attractive symphonic 
program presented in the Auditorium by the Santa Ana 
Municipal Band (sixty members), directed by Mr. Cianfoni. 
Luisa Casilotti, well-known soprano soloist and operatic 
star of Los Arigéles, appeared as soloist, being’ accompanied 
by her father, Guido Caselotti, prominent opera coach. The 
band was also. assisted by the large Treble Clef Chorus 
(ladies’. choral ensemble of eighty voices), directed by 
Margherita Marsden. 

Thursday evening, designated as Spanish night, featured 
a colorful and elaborate novelty Spanish program, with typi- 
cal Spanish songs by professional Spanish singers, native 
orchestral numbers by Jose Arias’ orchestra, and numerous 
Spanish solo and ensemble dances, especially featuring 
Faustina Lucero, professional Spanish dancer. Carlos Mo- 
lina, Los Angeles violinist, was heard; also Sanquel Pedraza, 


Friday afternoon, various musical organizations from 
Orange County schools were heard in an elaborate program 
and contest, schools from Fullerton, Anaheim, Orange, 
Huntington Beach, Brea-Olinda, Garden Grove, Tustin and 
Santa. Ana being represented. Frances Hunt Beeson; head 
of the music departments of Santa Ana schools, presided. 
That evening, designated as School Night, featured a pro- 
gram presented by various musical organizations of Santa 
Ana city schools, the High School Orchestra, various glee 


clubs of Santa Ana High Schools, choral groups, a cantata, 
also selections from Victor Herbert’s Fortune Teller. 

Saturday night was designated as Theater night, all Santa 
Ana theaters offering special Music Week numbers, present- 
ing local musical organizations, in addition to their reguiar 
numbers, the Treble Clef Club and Orange County Music 
Teachers’ Association being especially featured. 

Harry Hanson officiated as general chairman of the com- 
mittee sponsoring Santa Ana’s recent Music Week celebra- 
tion, with Mr. Cianfoni, efficient as program chairman. 
With musical activity already noteworthy in this section, 
such stimulus cannot help but be of important influence to 
the city’s continued musical Progress. : 


Chicago Musical College 


(Continued from page 22) 


genius of Verdi, but are mentioned as a balm to those girls 
and boys who failed to win a piano or a violin. 

Among the competitors there were at least two who can 
enter the professional field, where they should attain envi- 
able positions. Their work reflected more of the professional 
than the pupil. To name them is deemed unnecessary. 
This would add no value to their playing, and since none 
of the competitors’ work is reviewed here, it would be 
out of place to mention only two when the twelve achieved 
such excellent results. 

The student body of the Chicago Musical College must 
be congratulated as a whole for the splendid work, rec- 
ognized not only at the concert reviewed above, but also 
throughout the collegiate year which will soon come to 
a close. It has been the pleasure of this reporter to attend 
many of the musical concerts given under the auspices of 
the school at Central*Theater, an auditorium that belongs 
to the Chicago Musical College, where weekly its students 
have demonstrated their worth. 

A Very Stronc Facutty 

Carl D. Kinsey, the astute business manager of the 
Chicago Musical College, long ago recognized that good 
talent among the students demands first class teachers, and 
with that point in mind he has secured for the school many 
leaders in the musical world. The faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College is a formidable one, especially among the 
high priced teachers. Names such as Herbert Witherspoon, 
Rudolph Ganz, Alexander Raab, Edward Collins, Moissaye 
Boguslawski, Viola Cole-Audet, Maurice Aronson, Troy 
Sanders, Gordon Campbell, Aurelia Arimondi, Isaac Van 
Grove, Leon Sametini, Max Fischel, are in themselves suffi 
cient to make a great faculty, but to these names could be 
added many others to be found on the rostrum of the 
school. Other teachers are not mentioned here due to lack 
of space, but they are all adding their bit to the success 
of the Chicago Musical College. They are doing much for 
musical Chicago, which city has opened its doors to musical 
institutions of the standing of the Chicago Musical College. 

S. 


DOROTHY GEORGE 


Mezzo-Soprano 
Fourth Annual Jordan Hall Recital, Boston, November 8, 1928 


“ec 


. .. A synthesis so well ordered that one would ask for 


nothing except that it be undisturbed.” . . . to its mighty demands 


(Ilgenfritz Salome) technical, 


poetical, tonal—Miss George was 


gloriously equal.”—The Boston Transcript. 


“Before this, one has commented-on these programs 
Better ones are not being offered the 
public,—no, not by the few great interpreters who have 
their large and enthusiastic following among the cog- 
But if the program served to remind one of 
singing of it 


of Miss George. 


noscenti. 


the excellence of previous years, the 


scarcely suggested the singer of a year ago, just as the 
suggest the 
In plain and trite lan- 
found herself.: . 


singer of a year ago did not much 


singer of a year before that. 


guage, Miss George has completely 


The excellences of a year ago were present last even- 
no less those of two years ago; and of previous 
All were joined together—with weicome addi- 
tions—in a synthesis so well ordered that one would 
ask for nothing except that it be left undisturbed. 
Ilgenfritz too has written a great song -(Sa- 
To 
its mighty demands for the most divergent means— 
tonal—Miss George was gloriously 


ing ; 
recitals. 


lome) full of the madness and torture of passion. 


technical, poetical, 
equal.”—The Boston Transcript. 


FIRST PUBLIC PERFORMANCE OF FIVE 
NEW SONGS BY HEINRICH GEBHARD, 
DISTINGUISHED BOSTON 
PIANIST-COMPOSER 

“Mr. Gebhard may also be grateful to the first in- 
terpreter of these songs for the persuasive and illumi- 
nating way in which she presented them. 

ti he encore to Mr. Gebhard’s group—his 
Fair. 
Post. . . . “sang to great effect the humorous setting 
of the The Alley Cat Fair.” 
Herald. “she sang the song amazingly skillfully.” 
Globe. . . . “a reading by Miss George excellently 
matched by Mr. Gebhard’s musical setting.” 
Monitor. . “mixture of dramatic feeling, tone 
coloring and deft portrayal.” 
SOLOIST WITH THE PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, BOSTON, MARCH 17, IN 
EXCERPTS FROM “CARMEN” 
Transcript. “skillfully darkened tones in Haba- 
nera—voice of richness and engrossing eloquente in 
the final scene.” 
Monitor. 


‘Alley Cat 


“showed real dramatic ability.” 





Management South and West: 


NORBERT SALTER, 119 West 57th Street, New York 


Excl. Mgt. for New England: AARON RICHMOND, Pierce Bidg., Copley Square, Boston 


Miss George represents the Arthur Wilson studio 
of Singing of Boston, where she has made her 
studies in voice and repertoire for the past six 
years. The notices of her associates in this con- 
cert, Mme. Conde, Mr. Lautner and Mr. Percival, 
also representing this studio, will appear shortly in 
the Musical Courier. 





L. Leslie Loth to Teach in Spokane 
This Summer 


L. Leslie Loth, pianist and teacher, will wind up a busy 
season of activity at his New York studio in Chickering 
Hall by spending July and August in the far west, with 
headquarters at Spokane, Wash. 

While in Spokane Mr. Loth will do a limited amount of 
teaching, introducing to students and teachers there some 
of the original ideas which have made his New York teach- 
ing so successful. 

Some of his unique methods of solving technical prob- 
lems are incorporated in a series of technical works which 
Mr. Loth is compiling. Three of these works have already 
been published in the Schirmer Scholastic Series. Special 
Exercises for Developing Independence of the Fingers, 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


Preparatory Exercises for the Study of Double Sixths, and 
Preparatory Exercises for the Study of Double Thirds. 

Besides teaching piano, harmony, composition and or- 
chestration, Mr. Loth’s varied activities during the winter 
have included composing a number of new works, broad- 
casting and making records for the Ampico. A musical 
critic of high authority recently wrote of Mr. Loth’s record 
ing for the Ampico: “Mr. Loth is one of the most popular 
of the younger artists recording exclusively for the Ampico. 
Many of his delightful compositions have found awaiting 
them a wide appreciation of their many beauties at the 
hands of Ampico owners. Of his shorter works recorded 
for the Ampico which have especially attracted attention 
are Papillons, Arabesque-Intermezzo, two Caprices of un- 
usual charm of lilt and rhythm, and his little idyls of the 
outdoors which may be placed beside the Woodland Sketches 
and New England Idyls of MacDowell. Some of his re- 
cent recordings of other composers include the Airs de 
Ballet of Chaminade which are masterpieces of brilliant 
and sympathetic interpretation.” 

Under Mr. Loth’s present contract with the 
of his rec appears every other month. Mr. Loth 
was engaged to play at a demonstration lecture given by 
the Recording Division of the Ampico before the Acousti- 
cal Society of America at the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
on May 11. 

Of Mr. Loth’s compositions, his piano pieces, songs, trios 
and orchestral works have been used extensively by artists 
and musical organizations in recitals and on the air dur- 
ing the past season. Increasing frequency of the perform- 
ance of his works indicates the growing popularity of this 
artist 
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Sevitzky Announces Simfonietta Schedule 

Fabien Sevitzky, founder and conductor of the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta, announces the engagement of 
Alexander Zenker as concertmaster for next season. 

Simfonietta concerts to be given in the ballroom of the 
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IN RECITALS OF SOLO AND DUET DANCES 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia are scheduled for 
November 20, January 8, March 26, and a children’s concert, 
April 26. The first out-of-town concert for the organiza- 
tion will be on September 20, at the private residence of Carl 
Tucker in Mt. Kisco, N. Y. As a result of the success of 
the recent New York appearance of Simfonietta, the New 
York Committee, of which Mrs. Leopold Stokowski is hon- 
orary president, and Mrs. Horatio Parker, president, is ar- 
ranging a regular series of concerts for next season. 
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AND DE FaLLA ENGAGED ON NEw Works 

Lonpon.—Maurice Ravel and Manuel de Falla are busily 
engaged on new works; the former on a piano concerto 
and the latter on a piece to be entitled L’Atlantida. 


RAVEL 


Lonpon SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TO REORGANIZE 


Lonpon.—Musical London has been startled by the an- 
nouncement that plans are maturing for the reorganization 
of the London Symphony Orchestra, whose members do 
not want to be absorbed by the projected permanent orches- 
tra of the British Broadcasting Corporation, which is now 
heing selected and which will be under the guidance of Sir 
Thomas Beecham. The new London Symphony is likewise 
to be made “permanent” by virtue of a joint guarantee 
furnished by the British end of the Victor Phonograph 
Company (His Master’s Voice), by the Lionel Powell con- 
cert agency and the Covent Garden Opera Syndicate, which 
will engage this orchestra exclusively for the forthcoming 
opera seasons. The orchestra men, in return for this guar- 
antee, have consented to abolish the “deputy system,” which 
nermitted them to accept outside engagements. Albert 
Coates has been engaged to conduct the opening concert 
next autumn. Nothing is known about who the other con- 
‘tuctors will be except that they will probably be foreign 
guests, for the most part. M. S. 

Scumuncs to Conpuct AGAIN AT BERLIN STAATSOPER 
-Max von Schillings, former director of the Ber- 
lin State Opera, has accepted an invitation to conduct the 
newly-studied production of his opera, Mona Lisa, there. 
The performance is scheduled to take place May 27th. 
According to the Berliner Zeitung am Mittag, negotiations 
for Schillings’ return to the Opera as conductor, are pro- 
ceeding. It is generally believed that there is no doubt 
ahout Schillings’ taking over at least a part of Bruno Wal- 
ter’s work at the Municipal Opera now that the latter has 
resigned. ° 

Ertcu Kerner Recovers From AppPENDICITIS 

Bertrn.—Erich Kleiber, one of the two musical directors 
of the Berlin State Opera, whose recent severe attack of 
appendicitis gave rise to grave doubts of his safety, has 
recovered so far that he soon will be able to resume his 
work at the Opera. 

Paut ScuetnprLtuG New Conpucror oF 
PHILHARMONIC 

Bertin.—Paul Scheinpflug, formerly general musical di- 
rector in Duisburg, has been unanimously chosen to succeed 
Eduard Moérike as conductor of the Dresden Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Juon aANp HaAAs Garin Berwin BEETHOVEN PRIZE 

Bertrn.—The Beethoven prize annually granted by the 
Prussian government to one or two composers of note. has 
this time been accorded to Paul Juon, professor at the Ber- 
lin Hochschule, and to Joseph Haas, professor at the 
Munich Academy of Music. Me 

MARGARETE Wit Marrirp 

Ber_in.—Margarete Wit. the excellent Viennese pianist, 
well-known in Germany, Holland and England, has been 
married to Dr. Felix Frank, Austrian ambassador 5 i 
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Raver. Succeeps MessAGerR AT Parts CoNnSERVATORY 
Parts.—Maurice Ravel has been elected a member of the 
Superior Council of Instruction at the Paris Conservatory, 
as successor to the late André Messager. B. 
Parts Opera Company Visits BARCELONA 
Paris.—The company of the Paris Opera will give per- 
formances in Barcelona during French Week, the opening 
week of the Industrial Exhibition there. N. de B 
Parts To Have INTERNATIONAL SYMPHONY SALON 
Parits.—On June 10th, the Normal School of Music in 
Paris will open an International Salon of Symphonies. 
Here all symphonies sent in from any part of the world 
will be exhibited for the inspection of conductors who can 
thus review the orchestral compositions of the year. All 
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May 25, 1929 
composers, publishers and conductors are invited to partic- 
ipate in this Salon. Detailed information can be obtained 
by writing to M. Mangeot, director of the Ecole Normale 
de Musique, 114 Boulevarde Malesherbes, Paris. B. 


Samoiloff Coaching Ruby Ohman for Concert 


Ruby Ohman, contralto, from Seattle, Wash., a former 
pupil of Prof. Kantner of that city, was heard by Lazar S. 
Samoiloff while in Seattle last summer; she was active in 
musical circles there, being soloist at Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, an active member of the Ladies’ Musical 
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class of vocal stu 


Club and the Orpheons, had a large 
Pacific Coast. Mr. 


dents, and was concertizing on the 
Samoiloff persuaded her to come to New York for special 
coaching preparatory to an operatic and concert career. 
She accompanied Mr. Samoiloff and his class to Europe 
last summer, and has been in New York the past winter. 

In spite of her marked ability for teaching, Mr. Sam- 
oiloff wants her to make her career as a singer; she sang 
in New York this past winter and received very high praise. 
_During the coming summer she will return to Seattle and 
give a concert there, and then return to New York. 


DeSylva, Brown & Sesion to Release Many 
New Compositions Next Fall 


Since the inauguration several months ago of the recital- 
song department of DeSylva, Brown & Henderson, Leo 
Edwards, manager of this department, has released a number 
of compositions which are fast placing this firm in the front 
rank of publishers of standard music, and he announces for 
fall publication several new songs, by such composers as 
Mana-Zucca, Solon Alberti, Henry Hadley, Alfred Robyn, 
Edward B. Kinney, Lily Strickland and Christiaan Kriens. 

The announcement of their release undoubtedly will be 
eagerly awaited by artists all over the county, for the num- 
bers already issued by this new recital-song house have be- 
come favorites in concert and over the radio. These in- 
clude Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Our Little Dream, Lily 
Strickland’s Honey-Babee, Oley Speaks’ Love’s Like a 
Rosebud, John Steel’s Sunshine of Roses, and Geoffrey 
O’Hara’s Guns. The latter is to be widely featured on 
Decoration Day. 

It will be recalled that about five months ago Mr. Edwards 
stated that no longer will composers of recital songs and 
standard compositions have to wait years to reap benefit 
from their works. And in this short period his prediction 
has proven true, as evidenced by the quick returns from 
concert, radio and phonograph work. 


Zoller in California 


Ellmer Zoller is now in California, from where he writes 
that he has opened in Hollywood a studio for teaching and 
coaching. 
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With her husband, Gustav Sundelius (right) and a friend 


Sundelius Honored by Rollins College 


Marie Sundelius interrupted her season on February 22 to 
take her first cruise to the West Indies, stopping off at Port 
au Prince, Haiti, a beautiful spot which the party enjoyed 
exceedingly ; then she went on to Kingston, Jamaica, and 
Colon. Landing in the latter place, Mme. Sundelius took a 
smaller boat and went through the canal to Panama, spend- 
ing a day there. This was found to be most interesting. 
Arriving back in Colon on a Sunday, the party was sur- 
prised to find all the stores open for the benefit of the tour- 
ists and much bargaining was engaged in. The Americans 
“beat down” the native store keepers considerably, so much 
so that at four o’clock, in the shop where Mme. Sundelius 
was buying, four Chinese salesmen sat in the rear of the 
store quite exhausted. Panama hats were a popular buy. 

3ack on board they set off to Havana for two days. The 
Casino was frequented; money was won, lost, and a final 
breaking even resulted. There the Sundelius party left the 
ship and went by boat to Miami, going direct to Winter 
Park, Fla. The trip to W inter Park was made by bus, the 


ride taking nine hours, but one which afforded an opportu- 
nity of seeing the country. 

In Winter Park a signal honor awaited the singer. It 
was Founders’ Week at Rollins College, and among the de- 
grees conferred on notable people that of Doctor of Music 





Renzo Viola’s Pupils Recital 


A large gathering of admiring friends and parents assem- 
bled at Steinway Hall on May 13 to hear some very talented 
piano students. They were all under the guidance of Renzo 
Viola, who seems to be blessed with a special faculty. for 
teaching the young, if the performances on this special occa- 
sion were a criterion of Mr. Viola’s abilities. 

However, it may be noted that Mr. Viola is also a com- 
poser, whose creative talent is of a jovia! nature, and one 
bubbling over with melodic ideas. This impression was 
gathered from his Etude in G sharp minor, which Alba 
Boldizzioni played very well. This young lady also added 
two Chopin numbers and the Pathetic sonata by Beethoven, 
as solos, and contributed her share, in the duet with Sylvia 
Taylor, of Debussy’s Gradus ad Parnassum, and Mendels- 
sohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream Scherzo for eight hands, 
in which Gilda Graziano, Adeline Cimino and Iolanda Scavo 
joined her. The other numbers were contributed by Estelle 
Cohen, Mary Barrale, Pearl Crausman, Kenneth Shafton, 
Rose Leibowitz, Sylvia Taylor, Annita Rich, Richard Frank, 
Esther Bielock, Silva and Evelyn Tiger, Ruth Paroly, An- 
gela Ranita, Iolanda Scavo, Lucrezia Mule, Betty Jacobson, 
Rosalyn Beck, Matilda Carmen, Gulda Graziano and Ade- 
line Cimino. 

The playing of all the participants was especially char- 
acterized by a virility and sonority of tone altogether con- 
vincing ; there was no hesitancy due to technical impairments, 
the scale work was clear and regular, and the tone quality 
healthy. A certain elan and dash of spirit were noticeable 
in all the playing, and also to be favorably commented upon 
was the even balance of the treble and bass voices and the 
clean, easy pedalling. 

Mr. Viola has accomplished much with his students; he 
has very definitely developed the musical instinct of each 
and has imbued them with a certain musical appreciation 
which was noticeable throughout the entire concert. Each 
player was applauded with appreciation. 


Proschowski Studio Recital 


An artistic and difficult program was heard at a recital 
given recently by Eleanor Starkey, coloratura soprano, at 
the Proschowski Studios on Riverside Drive. It was an 
unusual evening in that the program was comprised entirely 
of operatic arias. 

Miss Starkey began with A fors e lui from La Traviata 
(Verdi), which she handled with ease. Then followed the 
Mad Scene from Lucia di Lammermoor (Donizetti) ; here 
the singer displayed real artistry and delivered the difficult 
aria with poise and dignity. Her French group included 
selections by Massenet, Saint-Saéns and Gounod, which were 
sung with fine stvle. The program was brought to a close 
with Mozart numbers. 

Miss Starkey has a voice of depth, and her florid colora- 
tura passages were marked by ease and facility throughout, 
thus making her singing delightful. Her voice is well con- 
trolled and reveals a marvelous training and technic. Her 
foreign diction is exceptionally distinct in French, Italian 
and German. 

Ruth Emerson rendered the accompaniments very capably. 


Catherine De Vogel Again Charms Audience 


Catherine De Vogel, Dutch soprano. specializes in giving 
recitals in costume, and everywhere she appears the critics 
comment on the splendid impression she makes on her audi- 
ence: One of her recent engagements was an appearance 
at the Everglades Club at Palm Beach. Fla.. and another in 
the Business College Auditorium at Wilkes-Barre, a concert 
which was under the auspices of the Wyoming Valley 
Woman’s Club. The programs were of diversified interest, 
and included folksongs of Holland, Germany, England and 
France. According to ¢ritical report, the audiences followed 
with the keenest interest and enjoyment every development 
of the songs as portrayed by this gifted artist, whose dra- 
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Sampling some grape-fruit 


MARIE SUNDELIUS, 

interrupted her concert season long enough to take a 
West Indian cruise on the S.S. Kungsholm of the Swed- 
ish-American Line last February. The accompanying 

snap shots show the singer in Port au Prince, Haiti. 
was bestowed on Marie Sundelius. The presentation was 
made by Dr. Campbell, who said: “Like Adelaide Nillson, 
Marie Sundelius was born in Scandinavia. At the age of 
nine she came to Boston and, after finishing grammar and 
high school, she began the serious study of voice under 
private teachers. She sang first in the First Baptist Church 
of Boston and next in the New Old South Church. She 
them sang with most of the important orchestras in the coun- 
try. In 1915 she became a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York, where she sang Marguerite 
in Faust, Elsa in Lohengrin, and a long list of other popu- 
matic and vocal talents are both well marked. Mme. De 
Vogel’s voice has range and flexibility and is an admirable 
organ for the portrayal of the moods of her songs. Lena 

Moll played the accompaniments with sympathy and skill. 

a 





Svencenski to Teach in Spain This Summer 


Claire Svencenski will sail for Barcelona, Spain, June 1, 
and will remain there for the summer months and give a 
course in piano instruction. Owing to the International Ex- 
position of Barcelona which is being held from May to 
December of this year, many American tourists will be found 
in that picturesque city of Spain during the coming sum- 
mer. 

Miss Svencenski has just completed a very successful 
season as a member of the faculty of the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia, and will resume teaching there on 
October 1. She has about thirty students at the Institute, 
many of whom are gifted and give promise of successful 
careers. Miss Svencenski also has a large class of students 
at her New York studio, where, in addition to piano instruc- 
tion, she coaches singers for opera and concert. 


Yascha Fishberg Delights Audience 

appeared at the Hunter Col 
lege free public concert, May 8, as a soloist and leader of 
the Hebrew Musical Art Ensemble. The program included 
Mozart's Quintet No. 6, for string quartet and clarinet, Han- 
del sonata in E major, for violin, and two sextets for string 
quartet, clarinet and piano, by Weinberg and Prokofieff. Mr. 
Fishberg was enthusiastically received. Especially delight- 


Yascha Fishberg, violinist, 
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lar heroines. She has been a guest 
Company at Stockholm, where she 
Gustaf of Sweden with the order of Letteris et Artibus. 
She is also the first and only honorary woman member of 
the famous singing chorus of Upsala, Sweden. Marie Sun- 
delius is not only a great singer but also a great artist. No 
public singer today exerts a finer influence in her profes- 
sion than she. She is a gentlewoman in every of the 
word,” ; 

The response of President. Holt was: “Marie Sundelius, 
artist, mistress of music, for your supreme gifts as a singer 
for your character unwarped by the applause of the multi- 
tude, for the high ideals you have ever followed both as 
artist and woman, Rollins College confers upon you the 
Degree of Doctor of Music and admits you to its rights and 
privileges.” Following the exercises some friends from Ft. 
Meyers came and drove Mme. Sundelius there. 

Mme. Sundelius went to Battle Creek, Mich., to be with 
an ill friend for a few days. While there she met and sang 
at a benefit concert for the hospital ship of Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell, who is doing admirable work among the native 
of Labrador. Early in March Mme. Sundelius sang for the 
first time in Toronto and with much success. On May 12 
she sang at a benefit for the Orphans’ Home in Avon, Mass. 

The summer will find her at her camp at Harrison, Me., 
and it is quite probable that in the late summer she will go 
to Sweden for some operatic performances. She is a great 
favorite there. 


artist of the Royal Opera 
was decorated by King 


sense 


ful was the beauty of his tones and brilliant technic. He 
was recalled several times. The ensemble displayed perfect 
blending of feeling and interpretation. 





PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


Summer Session 
June 24 to August 3 


Staff of eminent European and 
American Masters, including: 
Chas. H. Bochau J. C. Van Hulsteyn 
Virginia Blackhead Lubov Breit Keefer 
Austin Conradi Louis Robert 
Frank Gittelson Pasquale Tallarico 
Carlotta Heller Howard R. Thatcher 
Mabel Thomas 
Tuition: $20 to $35, according to study. 
Circulars Mailed 
Arrangements for classes now being made. 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 
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BRAHMS 


THE READING CHORAL SOCIETY 
N. LINDSAY NORDEN, Conductor 


200 VOICES 


READING SINGERS PRESENT BRAHMS 
The Reading Choral last evening gave a Brahms 
Festival in the Strand Theatre. . . . It was the first time the 
Society has done this, it probably 
will become an annual event. The program consisted of “The 
work of Brahms, “The 
Triumphlied.” . . . Each of the soloists sang a group of songs 
by Brahms. The choral works that the 
chorus of The Reading Choral Society is one of the great 


Society 
but judging by the success, 
and 


Requiem,” the greatest choral 


again demonstrated 





choruses of Pennsylvania. There was a splendid balance of the 
parts, even in “The Triumphlied,” which is written for double 
chorus, and there was a beautiful quality of tone, perfection 
of nuance and dynamics, 
interpretation which showed the great 
time expended upon preparation. 
the work of the chorus in the sombre “Blessed are They That 
Mourn,” which opens the “Requiem,” and even more beautiful 
were the two tremendous fugues in the third number. 

The last number of the “Requiem,” “Blessed Are the Dead 
Who Die in the Lord,” was given with exquisite expression 
and solemn effect. “The Triumphlied” is strongly con- 
trasted in its jubilant nature to the solemnity of the “Requiem,” 
and was well given, especially the triumphant close with its 
repeated Hallelujahs, and the extremely difficult and complicated 
counterpoint of the second chorus.—Public Ledger, Philadel- 
phia, Thursday, May 9th, 
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FESTIVAL 


45 PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Towering above any effort of recent years was the Reading 
Choral Society’s performance last night of an ambitious all 
Brahms program, The 200 singers comprising the Society, 
and its Conductor, N. Lindsay Norden, were greeted by an 
almost capacity audience, many persons journeying from other 
cities. The numbers chosen for the initial festival 
“Requiem,” and “The Song of Triumph,” two mighty 
works that could easily tax the resources of a larger and more 
experienced group of singers. 


were the 


German 


The tonal balance was resonant 
and full, the soprano work being exceptionally good. 
the entire chorus seemed keenly alert to the intricate demands 
of the score, and responded admirably to the direction of 
Conductor Norden, whose understanding of the Brahms 
interpretation was aided by inspiration, training and experience 
Even more finished was the chorus work in “The Song 
a Triumph.” Here there was precision, courageous climaxes 
and religious fervor that was not surpassed in the “Requiem.” 
The number is plied with every form of bigness, vocally 
and is jubilant in the extreme. It was a splendid 
double chorus work. The entire program, 
in short, was one of real beauty, lengthy, but not irksome, 
well worthy of the labor required for its 
Reading Times, Thursday, May 9th. 
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It was one of the most pretentious performances ever given 
by the local choral. . . . Much credit is due 
arrangement of the program, 
which the members of the chorus presented it. . .. 
derful balance of the choral singing, 
pitch were notable features of the 
Eagle, Thursday, May 9th 
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John Charles Thomas, the renowned baritone, is going to 
sing in vaudeville with the Radio-Keith Orpheum circuit. 

Diplomas and teachers’ certificates were awarded on May 17 
at the commencement exercises of the David Mannes 
Music School. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang at a concert given by the Steu- 
ben Club at the Hotel Commodore on May 15. 
One of the works of Edgar Varese was successfully 

formed in Paris. 

Viadimir Shavitch has been offered the 
ductor with the Moscow Opera 

The Hart House String Quartet will play during the month 
of October in England. 

James Liebling of the editorial staff of the 
was presented with a daughter by 
May 13 

DeSylva, Brown & Henderson plans to release a number of 
new compositions in the fall. 

Artl ur Hackett sang the tenor part in Hiawatha’s Wedding 

ast with the New London, Conn., Choral Club on 
Mas 24 

Louise Lerch will appear with the Friends of Music next sea 
son on January 5 and 12 and February 2. 

Michael Press, head of the violin department of the Michi- 
gan State College, has now become an American citizen. 

Francis Frank’s composition, Poem for Orchestra, was given 
its first performance at the final concert of the season of 
the Binghamton Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Frank con- 
d lucting 

Alexander Kisselburgh will be heard at the Hollywood Bowl 
on July 26 in Carmen and August 16, Tannhauser. 

Edith Harcum is to broadcast over station WJZ on Monday 
afternoon, May 27. 

Mario Chamlee and his wife, 
York on May 17, following 
the tenor in opera in Paris 

The Philadelphia Chamber String Simfonietta 

concerts in New York ne 

Maria Koussevitzky sailed for Europe on May 

Che Summer School of the Peabody Conservatory of 
will be held for six weeks from June 24 

Frank Bishop has opened a new Piano School in Detroit 

Maazel will play the first Berlin performance of Issay Do- 

concerto during next season 

Kraeuter will leave the end of June for his 

season at South Mountain, Pittsfield, Mass 

Marietta Bitter sailed May 11 for England, to return in July. 

The Lawrence Harp Quintette will tour the West during 
the summer 

Lucile Lawrence will teach at the 
Academy next season. 

Ellmer Zoller has opened a studio for teaching and coaching 
in Hollywood, Cal. 

[he Peabody Conservatory has announced its 
the Peabody Artist Diploma and the Bachelor of 
degree, 
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L. Leslie Loth will spend July and August in Spokane, 
Wash., where he will do a limited amount of teaching. 

The Institute of Musical Art commencement exercises will 
take place at Carnegie Hall on June 3 

Mu Alpha Club at Columbia University was initiated into 
Sigma Alpha Iota on May 4. 

Frances Sebel and Thomas Jacob Hughes appeared in joint 
recital on May 18 at the Grand Central Palace. 
Claire Svencenski, pianist, will teach in Barcelona, Spain, 

during the summer months. 

Mrs. Sigmund Wyler, former well known soprano, has re- 
sumed singing. 

Florence Lamont Hinman is now Doctor of Music. 

Edna Zahm had a brilliant triumph in Buffalo, her home 
city. 

Manfred Malkin’s press notices following his piano recital 
are worth reading. 

Sergei Klibansky’s pupils are heard both in Europe and 
America. 

The Madrigal Club had their annual luncheon and musicale 
May 11. 

The Music-Education Studios gave Lord Bateman, operetta, 
May 8. 

The St. Cecilia Choral Club concert conducted by Henrietta 
Speke-Seeley was a fine success. 

Lynnwood Farnam gave his closing Bach Program at St. 
George’s Episcopal Church May 13. 

Willard Sektberg has had a busy year, both in Paris and 
America. 

Clarence Dickinson and his Brick Church choir will give 
Bach’s Passion music Sunday evening, May 26, at 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Claude Warford is vacationing in France previous to re- 
suming his summer classes in Paris. 

Henry F. Seibert opened a new organ in Huntington, L. I. 

Anita Tully, soprano, employed at Bellevue Hospital, is 
winning recognition. 

Herbert Staveley Sammond conducted two oratorios with- 
in a week, in Flushing, L. I., and New York. 

The Fiqué Choral gave a May Dance in the new studios. 

Eugenio di Pirani’s gavotte was played by orchestra over 
WEAF May 14. 

Franz X. Arens’ soprano pupil, Sylvelin Jarvis, 
miration in her two recitals, Los Angeles. 

Boris Levenson’s An Original Russian Melody was played 
at Washington Irving high school May 19. 

Walter Peck Stanley goes to France June 1. 

\rcadie Birkenholz, violinist, shared the program with Mme. 
Schumann-Heink at the Steuben Club concert at the 
Hotel Commodore on May 15. 

Jerdone Bradford, contralto, is now 
of Roland A. Gibson. 

Howard Preston will sing’ 
summer. 

Prokofieff's new opera, Le Joueur, had a successful premiere 
in Brussels. 

The summer session of the MacPhail School of 
be held from June 24 to August 3. 

Richard L. Stokes, music critic of the Evening World, mar- 
ried Mrs. Muriel Moore on May 18 

Rudoiph Ganz has been re-engaged to conduct the summer 
symphony season at the Elitch Gardens, Denver, Col. 
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“Tell Me Your Dream” 
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“My Dream of You”’ 
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MAE MACKIE 


Contralto 


In Recital — Philadelphia, April 29 


“One of Philadelphia’s best contraltos, she again 
proved the splendid quality of her voice and her ex- 
cellent interpretative ability. .. . She showed a voice 
of ample power and quality, under perfect control, the 
mezza voce being especially expressive and delicate. 
Her intonation was exceptionally accurate.”"—Public 
Ledger. 

“Sang with assurance and considerable spirit. Her 
voice has a pleasing quality, good range and great 
power.’—Evening Bulletin. 

“Her interpretation of the varied program was at 
all times colorful and inte-esting.”"—Record. 
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1414 Steinway Hall, New York City 
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MAAZEL 


“Maazel is a pianist of the facies aie: and aie ‘Se name, as far as 
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George Liebling gave a concert of his own compositions in 
San Francisco on May 12, his first public appearance 
since his accident. : 

Mrs. M. Wade Carlisle was elected president of the Alabama 
Federation of Music Clubs at the thirteenth annual con- 
vention of that bodv. 

The annual Chicago High School orchestra contest was 
won by Lane Technical High School. 

Compositions by Dr. J. Lewis Browne were programmed on 
May 19 by Edgar Nelson. 

Maurice Ravel is working on a new piano concerto. 

The Beethoven prize, awarded annually by the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, was given this year to Paul Juon and Joseph 
Haas. 

Paul ‘Scheinpflug is the new conductor of the Dresden Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

DeSylva, Brown & Henderson have many attractive new 
songs for release this fall. 

Ellmer Zoller has opened a studio in Hollywood, Cal. 
Alexander Zenker has been appointed concertmaster of the 
Philadelphia Chamber Simionietta for next season. 

L. Leslie Loth is to teach in Spokane this summer. 

Elly Ney is to play in the Hollywood Bowl on July 19. 

Marion Telva was married on May 10 to Elmer Ray Jones. 

Edith Harcum will be heard over Station WJZ on May 27. 

Claire Svencenski will spend her summer in Spain, sailing 
from this country about June 1. 

Marie Sundelius was honored by Rollins College, that insti- 
tution bestowing upon her the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Music. 

Adam Kuryllo plans to spend his summer abroad. 

The Kedroft Quartet, now singing in Europe, will return 
for their third American concert tour next season. 
Cecelia Hansen, American violinist, scored a real success in 

her Paris appearances. 

Augustus Milner is to hold summer courses in Lausanne. 

Ethel Leginska sailed for England on the S. S. Adriatic on 
May 18. 

Kathryn Meisle will make her debut at the Cologne Opera 
on June 9 in the role of Braengaene in Tristan. 


Gertrude Bonime Wins Critic’s Praise 

who is rapidly winning wide 
hi gy vce has had a busy season. Recently, she played 
with Genevieve Pitot at the American Laboratory Theater 
in a group of Mozart’s original compositions for four hands. 
Then followed a series of recitals in the metropolitan area 


Gertrude Bonime, pianist, 


GERTRUDE BONIME 


which completed her New York contracts for the season, 
after which she sailed for Europe to play return engage- 
ments, with her initial recital scheduled for Paris. Miss 
Bonime will return in August to tour the principal cities of 
the United States and Canada, including two recitals sched- 
uled for Town Hall, New York. 

The past ‘season brought Miss Bonime many new suc- 
cesses. New York critics were loud in their enthusiasm for 
her work, for “Gertrude Bonime has musical talent. She 
plays with an earnestness that is commendable, and her tec h- 
nical equipment is adequate.” Other critics stated: “Her 
interpretations are skillful and display considerable variety 
and shading of tone’; “she plays with technical dexterity, 
a clear-cut, firm touch, clarity of tone and much spirit”; 
“possessing a touch at once delicate and accurate, she prov es 
herself a charming, sensitive and most enjoyoble pianist” 
“her swift, crisp touch and go give pleasure”; “nothing du 
than adequate technic, a flair for piquant rhythms, delicate 
nuances and a fine tone could make possible the rendition of 
Beethoven's variations in C minor as she played it”; “Ger- 
trude Bonime’s playing is marked with a display of clarity. 
a singing quality, and a rhythm that is above the average.” 

Europe, too, has praised the artist this season, Berlin and 
Vienna adding to her laurels: “Gertrude Bonime is mistress 
of a remarkable technique” “she is an artist of unbounding 
great pianistic talent”; “striking one by her clear, musical 
profundity of interpretation and her powerful, sure tech- 
nique.” hee 





London is concerned, in five minutes.”—Yorkshire Observer. 


Concert Management Vera Bull Hull 


Steinway Building, New York 


For Europe: George Albert Bachaus, Berlin 
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N. F. M. C. Convention Program 


Plans for the biennial convention of the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs are now complete and are announced 
by Mrs. William Arms Fisher, first vice-president of the 
Federation and chairman of the Boston convention board. 
The convention will take place from June 8-17, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Statler, Boston. The order of events 
is as follows: 

June 8, Young Artists’ Ball, 
Dinner to National Board. 

June 9, Special Services at Historic Churches, Pilgrimage 
to Lowell Mason Home, Handel and Haydn Society Concert 
(Messiah), Young Artists’ Finals. 

June 10, Formal Convention Opening; Perkins Institute 
Blind Choir, The Rossini Club Choral of Portland, Maine; 
Official Banquet; Orpheon Club of Seattle; Pageant of 
States. 

June 11, State and District Presidents’ Conference; two 
Piano Recital; Grade School Choral Demonstration ; Bridge- 
port Chorus; Portland Women’s Choral Society; Rhode 
Island State Chorus. 

June 12, Educational Conference; Portland, Maine, 
Chorus; Hollins College Glee Club (Virginia); Home 
Group Ensembles; reception: Museum of Fine Arts; Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra; P. P. A. supper; Historic Drama 
—Musicale. 

June 13: American Music Conference; Choruses From 
Caribou, Me., St. Louis, Toledo, Little Rock, Denver, Port- 
land, Dayton, Akron, Norristown, Chapel mil, Ni C.; 
Massed Choral Concert of Singing Delegates. 

June 14, Music in Religious Education Conference; formal 
luncheon; Durham Choir School ; Augustana College Choir ; 
New England Conservatory Orchestra; Reception, Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum; Reciprocity Dinner; Milwaukee 
Male Lyric Glee Club; Strawbridge & Clothier Company 
Chorus, Canadian Artists; Dayton, Ohio, 12 Piano Key- 
board Orchestra. 

June 15, Junior Conference and Demonstrations; National 
Junior Chorus Contests; Pageant and Harmonica Band; 
New England Federated Male Glee Clubs; New York Cham- 
ber Music Society. 

June 16, All New England High School Orchestra; So- 

Ply- 


ciety for the Preservation of Spirituals. 
; Cantata, Pilgrims of Destiny ; Plymouth Cele- 


May 


Contests, Young Artists’ 


June 17, Pilgrimage (Sea Voyage) Memorial Hall, 
mouth, Mass. ; 
bration. 


Guggenheim Music Fellowships 
The Guggenheim Fellowships for 1930 have been an- 
nounced. Those in music are: Robert Mills Delancy, Wil 
liam Quincy Porter, Randall Thompson, Robert Russell 
Bennett and Quinto Maganini. 


The Freiheit Singing Society 
The Freiheit Singing Society, Jacob Schaefer, conductor, 
gave a concert at Carnegie Hall on May 18. The program 
was of interest, and included a number of Mr. Schaefer's 
own eS Hi among them Me Ruft (They Call). There 
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was also a fragment of Schaefer's oratorio, “Twelve.” The 
singing of this society was excellent, as it always is. It is 
altogether a remarkable organization, and everyone con- 
cerned in its work deserves credit for overcoming difficulties 
of no mean order. Mr. Schaefer is a musician of unusual 
ability, and both as composer and conductor he shows him- 
self to be a master. There was a very large audience, and 
the applause was hearty and deserved. 


Chicago Opera Orchestra to Have Higher 
Wage Scale 


A three year contract has just been signed by James C. 
Petrillo, president of the Chicago Federation of Musicians, 
and Herbert M. Johnson, business manager of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, whereby the members of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera orchestra are to have a higher wage scale. 

For the last two years they have received $16 a perform- 
ance; for the next two years they will get $17, and the scale 
for the third year will be $18 a performance. 

For pre-season rehearsals, the scale is raised from $100 
to $110 a week for the first two years, and $120 a week 
for the third year. For rehearsals during the season, the 
scale will remain at $6 per two hours for the first two years, 
and then will be raised to $6.50. 

According to Mr. Petrillo, the musicians regularly em- 
ployed in the orchestra will average about $175 a week, 
while during the last two years they made $164 a week. 

For single performances, in operas requiring an enlarged 
orchestra, the scale for the extras is raised from $17 to $18 
a performance for the next two years and to $19 for the 
third year. 


Kortschak Promoted in Yale Music School 


Hugo Kortschak has been promoted to assistant professor 
at the Yale University Music School. Mr. Kortschak has 
had the violin department there since the fall of 1923, and 
during the last season introduced a new lecture course on 
violin teaching. 

Lucille Reed, pupil of Mr. Kortschak and a member of 
the class of 1929, gave a recital at Sprague Hall on May 14, 
performing the Vitali Chaconne, Strauss sonata, Call of 
the Plains by Goldmark, and De Falla’s Berceuse and Jota. 


Kuryllo to Go to Europe 


Adam Kuryllo recently gave a violin recital in New Lon- 
don, assisted by William Allen at the piano. He played The 
Devil’s Trill (Tartini), Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in D, 
works by Szymanowski, Ravel, Granados-Kreisler and Paga- 
nini, and a composition of his own entitled In Charon’s 
Boat. He won his usual brilliant success. 

Mr. Kuryllo will go to Europe in June, especially to at- 
tend the Polish Exhibition in Pesnau. 


Saengerfest May 30 to June 2 


The Northeastern Saengerbund of America announces its 
twenty-seventh national Saengerfest, to be held at Madison 
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Square Garden, May 30 to June 2, with a male chorus of 
5,000 voices directed by P. Boergermann and Heinz Froeh- 
lich, with the Philharmonic Orchestra, and Julia Claussen 
and Max Altglass as soloists. At Mecca Temple there will 
be a reception concert given by the United Singers of New 
York and two sessions of prize singing. The judges are to 
be Carl Rekzeh, Chicago; Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, New York, 
and Louis Victor Saar, St. Louis. 


“Ne ews F lashes 


Shavitch Offered Post With 
Moscow State Opera 


Word comes from Russia by wireless that the 
ee of first conductor at the Moscow State Opera, 

rmerly the Imperial Opera House, has been of- 
fered to Vladimir Shavitch. Negotiations are pend- 
ing. At present Mr. Shavitch is concluding a se- 
ries of fifteen concerts with the Soviet Philhar- 
monic. 











x* * * 


Bucharoff to Make Opera of 
Emperor Jones 


Simon Bucharoff, composer of several success- 
ful operas, among them A Lover’s Knot and Sak- 
hara, announces that he has received permission 
from Eugene O’Neill to use any of his works as 
operatic material, and is considering setting The 
Emperor Jones to music as something typically 
American. Mr. Bucharoff’s symphonic works and 
excerpts from his operas have been heard in New 
York and are to be played during this summer at 
Hollywood Bowl. His operas have been given 
both in America and Europe. 


* * * 


“Tries Out” Covent Garden 
(By special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Rosa Ponselle 


London, May 19.—Rosa Ponselle, who is to 
make her debut at Covent Garden on May 29, 
“tried out” the acoustics of the famous opera house 
here to-day, and expressed herself as being much 
stirred by the historic atmosphere of the theater. 
She has also met Dame Nellie Melba, whom the 
American singer has always admired, and who will 
be present at Miss Ponselle’s Norma performance. 
The two singers sent wreaths to the funeral of the 
late Lilli Lehmann, the latter being the last to sing 
Norma both at the Metropolitan and Covent Gar- 
den prior to Miss Ponselle. Miss Ponselle’s debut 
performance is entirely sold out and great interest 
surrounds the event. i. 
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BUY or RENT 
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SOUND-PROOF STUDIO 


IN NEW YORK’S FIRST COMPLETELY 
SOUND-PROOF STUDIO BUILDING 


FTER months of planning we have made 
possible for you to buy a studio on very con’ 
venient terms without any additional cost to you. 


OR those who are unable to purchase we have put 
aside several very desirable studios on a rental 


OW you have the advantages of being able to 
practice, study or compose in privacy absolutely 
free from intrusion at no greater cost than you are 


Agents 


Representative always on the premises. 
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The public may be critical but it is not made up 
of critics. 

To make music 
the order of the day. 


spectacular seems to be very much 


Add 


cert audience 


similes: As \merican con- 


witl 


generous as an 

its applause. 
Some artists have no difficulty in “standing ’em 

up” at their recitals ; others have trouble even in sit- 


ting ‘em up 


transcriptions 
being better 


Some of Liszt's excellent operatic 


for piano possess the added merit of 
than the originals. 

What time can do in such matters, is highly amus- 
ing. Of recent years one of the composition teach- 
ers at the Hochschule has been—Arnold Schoenberg ! 


One of the most urgently needed improvements 
in this neighborhood for next season seems to be a 
better list of novelties for our orchestral concerts 
than we had here last winter. 

Byun: — 

Regarding the lack of melody in the works of 
modernistic composers, did not Goethe put the case 
neaily, when he said long “What is not in a 
man, cannot come out of surely’? 


ago: 
him, 


—— 
The reception of Villa-Lobos’ Choros in 
elphia recently recalls a recent concert in Paris 

at which the South American revolutionary, who 

brilliant pianist, played one of his own works. 

There was applause and hissing—the usual row. 

When the noise had died down a dignified-look- 

ing bearded Frenchman stood up and said: “Pour 

le piat bravo! Pour la musique—pish” (or 
whatever sound a Frenchman makes when he ex- 

There is nothing like being precise 
in one’s critical expressions. 


Phila- 


isa 


liste 
pectorates 
and specific 
The sublimely inspired Mozart once said: “My 
place is where they pay me well.” Beethoven used 
to drive hard bargains with his publishers. Handel 
engaged in opera management. Haydn and Brahms 
saw to it that they received handsome advance pay- 
ments and royalties for their compositions. Wagner 
sold “patrons’ certificates” (really shares of stock) 
in his Bayreuth enterprise. Verdi and Puccini had 
profitable contracts with their publishers. Richard 
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Strauss is a master merchant when it comes to sell- 
ing his musical wares. Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn 
made plenty of money. The large majority of great 
composers, with the exception of Chopin, Bach, 
Schubert, and Moussorgsky, all enjoyed considerable 
earnings at some period of their lives. 


ere 

The Belgian Band is terminating its tour, which 
has been a triumph from eoast to coast and through 
Canada as well. The Buffalo Times expressed what 
is probably the feeling of most audiences: “To many 
of the auditors the Belgian artists were a new ex- 
perience in band virtuosity.” The Tucson Daily 
Star said: “It must not be judged as one of those 
march-playing units where blurting, blanting bluster 
replaces the nuances of real music.” Bogue-Laberge 
did a courageous thing in bringing this large organi- 
zation over to America, but their courage has been 
fully justified by the band’s success. 


ee ae ee 


REASONS FOR STUDYING SINGING 

The American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
has recently released a leaflet offering thirteen reas- 
ons for studying singing. It will certainly be a sur- 
prise to many who read this list to discover how 
many important features there are in singing which 
are never given prominence. The statements of the 
American Academy of Teachers of Singing are all 
of them self-evident and obvious, and it is wise of 
the singing teachers to remind music lovers of these 
facts, which are likely to be overlooked. The matter 
is so important that it is herewith printed in full: 


Singing fortifies health, widens culture, refines the in- 
telligence, enriches the imagination, makes for happiness and 
endows life with an added zest. 

Singing is healthful; it develops the lungs and purifies the 
blood by emptying more rt the lungs of used air 
and filling them deeply with fresh air. 

Singing promotes a good bodily posture and a graceful 
carriage. 

Singing lends expressiveness to the countenance, and ani- 
mation to the mind. 

Singing increases poise, self-confidence, and develops char- 
acter through difficulties overcome. 

Singing gives a pleasanter, richer speaking voice and im- 
proved speech, thereby adding to the charm of personality. 

Singing strengthens the memory and the power of concen- 
tration. 

Singing acquaints one with the inner meaning of words, 
and thus stimulates deeper insight into poetry and prose. 

Singing enables one to understand and enjoy more fully 
the art of great singers. 

Singing awakens living interest in the beauties of music 
and admits one to the rich and varied treasury of the 
literature of song. 

Singing brings new aspirations and new 
life through the absorbing pursuit of an ide sal. 

Singing as a means of self-expression is a medium of re- 
lease for pent-up emotions. 

Singing, though followed with no thought of professional- 
ism, gives pleasure to one’s self and ultimately to one’s 
friends. Its appeal is universal. 


buoyancy into 





LILLI LEHMANN 

Lilli Lehmann disproved much that has been ac- 
cepted as fact. She would probably have scoffed 
at the statements made sometimes by lesser artists that 
certain roles “did not suit their voice.” She sang 
so many different leading roles in so many different 
operas in divergent styles that it is almost safe to 
say that she sang “everything.” The lightest roles of 
comic opera, and the florid roles of vocal grand opera 
were as welcome to her as the heaviest characters of 
Wagner. There was never a better Mozart singer, 
never a better Wagner singer; yet in the minds of 
many, even today, the two styles call for different 
voice and different training. 

This tradition of various types of voices has never 
lost its force. It seems to have arisen suddenly with 
the advent of Wagner. His music was said to be 
unsingable, and there are music lovers—or shall we 
say opera lovers ?—even to this day who actually be- 
lieve that the Wagner music is unsingable! The fact 
is, of course, that these opera lovers are endowed 
with the same quality of musical taste as those who 
like popular music and those who like virtuosity :— 
that which is other than light and facile does not 
appeal to them. 

Wagner is still said to be unmelodic by persons of 
such taste (though, to be sure, there are many who 
like popular music and Wagner!) simply becatise 
they are unable to comprehend any musical depth, 
but that any musicians could have ever found the 
simple vocal lines of the Wagnerian operas “unsing- 
able” is simply amazing. Yet they did, and nothing 
could better illustrate the suddenness with which the 
Wagnerian idiom burst upon the world. The world 
was not ready for it, but a few musicians and a few 
singers were. Among these the most prominent was 
the versatile Lilli Lehmann, who demonstrated, if 
nothing else, the fact that a voice properly “placed” 
need fear no damage from the Wagner repertory. 
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AMONG THE IMMORTALS 


In the New York Times, May 1, there was an 
editorial entitled Dvorak’s Anniversary, which 
starts as follows: “There being no living com- 
posers, apparently, whom the musical world 
feels moved to honor by celebrating their birth- 
days, it is fain to get what satisfaction it can 
from commemorating the anniversaries of dead 
ones. This is a somewhat melancholy task. It 
brings forcibly to mind the parlous state of an 
art in which the great line of creative artists has 
been ended and shows no appearance of re- 
newal. When Wagner, Verdi and Brahms dis- 
appeared and the lesser springs of Franck and 
Debussy were extinguished, a stream that had 
continued to flow uninterruptedly for more than 
300 years was dried up.” 

This is, of course, what a good many people 
have been saying in the sort of random and 
unthinking talk that passes for conversation in 
these degenerate days, but it is rather surprising 
to find such a statement in The Times. Surely, 
if the “lesser springs of Franck and Debussy” 
are included in even the backwaters of the 
“stream that had continued to flow uninterrupt- 
edly for more than 300 years,” Richard Strauss 
should also be placed on the list. 

There are always differences of opinion as to 
the value of creative work in music, but even 
those who prefer French music to German, and 
who dislike the encroachment of symphonic 
poems upon the purer domain of symphony, 
must acknowledge that Strauss has accomplished 
an important work in the musical world. Nor 
should the fact that Strauss has in recent years 
not added greatly to his early fame arouse prej- 
udice against his symphonic poems. 

Debussy possessed unquestionably more orig- 
inality than Strauss, and, as the founder of what 
was a new school of composition, he holds a 
place of supreme historical importance; but, 
compared with the Strauss output, Debussy’s is 
insignificant, and he was no more uniform in the 
excellence of his work than Strauss has been. 
Debussy, like Strauss, lost some of his creative 
ability as he grew older, and this is considered 
by some an inevitable result of the highly emo- 
tional sort of music that was the mode after the 
death of Wagner. It was at about that time that 
composers began to be guided almost exclusively 
by feeling, rather than form, and although the 
symphonic works of the immediate successors 
of Wagner have formal excellence, yet one does 
not feel that that was the basis of their creation. 

However, the comparison of Strauss and 
Debussy shows Debussy with two or three works 
of remarkable beauty, though of no great force; 
Strauss with eight or ten powerful works which 
have held the stage with much greater evidence 
of permanency than the Debussy works, with the 
possible exception of The Afternoon of a Faun. 

Why is it, one wonders, that Strauss comes in 
for so much criticism? After all, whatever he 
may have done in later years, as a young man 
he created to the best of his ability, with all sin- 
cerity, and followed, as has no other composer, 
in the footsteps of Franz Liszt. He created 
greater symphonic poems than Liszt ever 
dreamed of, and had a greater influence on in- 
strumentation and also upon harmony than did 
even the original Debussy. Debussy’s whole- 
tone scale was his one notable innovation, but 
one hears little enough of that from present day 
composers—probably because of its undeniable 
limitations. Strauss invented, or at least popular- 
ized, the thing which has become the common- 
place of modernistic symphonic writing, and, 
indeed, of modernistic writing of all sorts: clash- 
ing dissonances, which sound smooth enough to 
our ears today, accustomed as they are to greater 
advances in the same direction, but were highly 
offensive to the public, as well as the critical 
fraternity, in the ’90’s. 

In spite of the present vogue of Stravinsky and 
Bloch, Strauss is undoubtedly the greatest com- 
poser living in the world today. There are 
others who have done pleasant things, and a few 
who have done forceful things, and even beauti- 
ful things, in spite of the present unpopularity of 
beauty. But Strauss has to his credit not only his 
poems and his operas, but some songs that are as 
beautiful as any that have ever been written. 
He has been a strange figure, with a strange per- 
sonality, in some respects, but it is scarcely in 
order to exclude him from the stream mentioned 
by The Times that has flowed uninterruptedly 
for more than three hundred years. 
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V wrratroe ws 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


H. I. Phillips, humorist of The Sun, had this in 
his column recently, concerning a great current event 
—nothing less than Marion Talley’s announced in- 
tention to obtain farm relief 


I want to see a mother hen 
Surrounded by her brood, 
want to watch the gobbler when 
It’s strutting in the wood; 
want to hear birds call their mates 
And warble in the sun 

And, as they keep their singing dates, 
To know that I have none. 


want to have a herd of cows 

And own a lot of goats, 

want to raise some Berkshire sows 

And care for little shoats ; 

want to do the milking and 

At chores perform my part, 
Where there will be no critic grand 

To talk about my “art.” 


I want to raise a lot of crops 
Like corn and peas and greens, 

And radishes and spuds and hops 
And turnips, squash and beans; 

I yearn to take each little seed 
And plant it in a trench— 

It lures me, since it doesn’t need 
I-tal-i-yan or French. 


I want to have big barns and sheds 
Stuffed full of straw and hay, 

With Plymouths and Rhode Island Reds 
A-cackling all the day; 

Where horses neigh and cattle moan 
And porkers grunt and squeak, 

And no one ever talks of “tone” 
Or raves about “technique.” 

I want to be where robins call 
And larks sing in the wood— 

But where I needn't sing at all 
Unless I’m in the mood; 

Where all the country seems enthrall’d 
As nature sings its pzans 

And no rehearsal’s ever called— 
And no Casazza reigns. 


I want a farm with apple trees, 
With bubbling brooks (and fish), 

Where I can sing whate’er I please 
And breathe the way I wish; 

Where all the fields are bright and gay 
Beneath the bluest skies, 

And I won’t hear ten times a day— 
“It’s time to vocalize !” 

I want some sheep within the fold— 
I'd like a little lamb, 

For when I have a cough or cold 
They do not care a damb; 

I want some Guernseys in the glen, 
Some Holsteins, too, of course, 

For cattle aren’t horrid when 
A girl’s a little hoarse. 


I know at first ’twill lonesome be 
And gloomy, too, by nights; 
I’ll miss the music, scenery, 
The glamour and the lights; 
Compared to operatic sphere 
It will be still as death— 
But, boy, there’ll be no tenor there 


WITH GARLIC-LADEN BREATH! 
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An antelope is said to be able to run sixty miles 
an hour. That is just half as fast as I can run 
when anyone asks me: “Do you think that Marion 
Talley really never will sing again in public?” 
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In a contemporary one reads: 
nizes a mysterious influence in music. It is 
reasonable to suppose that a musician who creates 
this influence will be affected most by its powers.” 

It is reasonable to suppose nothing of the kind. 
Anyone burdened with such an illusion should have 
seen Ysaye in his concert days, practising poses in 
his dressing room before going on the stage. Or 
our idealist should have overheard a certain conversa- 
tion between a certain Polish pianist and his mana- 
ger, to wit: 

P. P.—‘“When does our train leave?” 

Manager—“In half an hour.” 

P. P.—“When must we leave the hall ?” 

Manager—‘“In twenty minutes, sharp.” 

P. P.—‘Well, I'll go and play that Chopin sonata. 
When fifteen minutes are over you drop a book be- 
hind the scenes and I'll hurry the finale.” 

Also the believer in the hypnotic influence of music 
would have been much interested in a Tristan and 
Isolde performance given long ago in New York. 
Lilli Lehmann was the amofous Irish princess. The 
languishing garden scene was in progress, and Leh- 
mann, reposing on the stone bench, was listening with 
rapt expression to Tristan’s passionate outpourings. 


“Everybody recog- 


The audience hung on every tone, on every syllable. 
Suddenly, in a stage whisper, loud enough to be dis- 
tinctly heard in the wings, Lehmann said to Tristan: 
“You're singing like a pig tonight, colleague.” 

So much for the hypnotized musical performers! 
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Gena Branscombe sends me a copy of her choral 
drama, Pilgrims of Destiny (Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany) and adds this interesting information: ‘‘I did 
the book and almost all of the music in 1920. Think 
cf it—so long ago. My three small children had to 
be looked after and long stretches of free time have 
been hard to come by. So it’s a big milestone in 
my life that this work is actually published. I am 
hard at work on the score—the one | used before was 
only for small orchestra. Please wish me luck in 
having still time before I depart this life, to finish 
the other long work I have begun.” 

Pilgrims of Destiny, for soli, chorus, and orches- 
tra, was reviewed in these columns when the work 
had its initial production in New York several sea- 
sons ago. An examination of the printed score con- 
firms the excellent impressions published after the 
premiere. Mme. Branscombe has technical skill, 
melodic invention, and a decided dramatic touch. 
She should try her hand at an opera. An American 
Ethel Smythe would be a welcome novelty. Here- 
with, wishes for the requested luck, and may juvenile 
measles and mumps never interfere with the fur- 
therance of Gena Branscombe’s musical activities. 

eRe 

A star of unheard of density has just been dis- 
covered. No, not by the music critics, but by the 
astronomers. 

eRe 

Versatility is the gift of truly great composers. 
In Handel’s Otho, he wrote a song called Ah, What 
Sorrow; in his Floridate, he penned one called, O, 
What Pleasure. 
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It may be a bit premature to start making propa- 
ganda for the Stadium concerts, but I'll take a 
chance and publish the attached, which I lifted from 
the April issue of Harper’s Bazaar: 


IMPRESSIONS ON HEARING BEETHOVEN 
FIFTH SYMPHONY AT THE 
NEW YORK STADIUM 


O Titanic moonlit basin 

Hung with thousands upon thousands 

Of that mortal hunger for the majestic balm 

A long pent wistfulness, abstraction, surrender, 
Making great reminiscent of sculpture 

The pose of a single figure here and there 

Much of you was there my country 

From the far flung curves 

From the purple oblique moon shade of the columns 
From the vast stretch of specks 

Emerging groups, individuals 

Raised against breathless conflict 

Into marked independence of mien. 


I saw a brown girl in sandals, 

In loose-fitting summer white 

Her eyes from Byzantium— 

A listening negro with the brow of Schubert, 

With the smoking eyes of a very delicate dreamer— 


And I felt, 

Slowly pacing that enormous columned crescent 
Through slanted huge stripes of the moon— 

Past groups 

Whose lost response to the music 

Each instant outdoing the marble— 

And heard Beethoven’s sonorous tenderness 
Knocking, pleading, surmising, 

Forgiving, 

With vast, sweeping, declaration 

Of blinding, deafening 

Triumph 

Striking out over 

Those thousands upon thousands of musing hearts 
That something immense 

Of men 

Was being proven here, at last. 
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Much technical material has been written about 
Franz Schubert’s music. Scholars have argued 
about his counterpoint. He has been accused of a 
lack of profundity and of writing too much. The 
general conception of Schubert makes him the 
world’s greatest melodist. His Unfinished Sym- 
phony, piano Impromptus and Moments Musiceaux, 
several chamber music works and a dozen or so of 
his songs, seem to retain permanent popularity. 
Schubert, a simple, honest, genial soul, never mar- 
ried. He loved several women shyly, drank and 
roystered a bit, and died a pauper. Beethoven, a few 
days before he expired, is said to have examined a 


—Michael Strange. 


Schubert manuscript and exclaimed, “He has the di- 
vine spark.” 

There is not much more to be told tHan all that 
in any Schubert biography no matter how thorough. 
It is surprising, therefore, that Oscar Bie’s Schubert 
the Man (Dodd, Mead) should make such satisfac- 
tory reading, even for musicians who know all about 
the composer, 
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Bie, a Vienna critic, presents the familiar mate- 
rial (with a few new facts) in lively and arresting 
interpretation and draws a highly human portrait 
of the lovable Franz, supplemented by an amiable, 
instructive, and non-technical discussion of the mu- 
sic. This is the ideal volume for intelligent laymen 
seeking useful information about Schubert, his pe- 
riod, and his works. The book is made even more 
interesting by many drawings and photographs of 
the master, his relatives and companions, and the 
places where he spent most of his time. 

By the way, of all the flood of articles about Schu- 
bert which deluged the public prints while the recent 
centennial celebrations were at their height, the best 
by far was the editorial essay in the American Mer- 
cury, written by H. L. Mencken. He treats with 
disdain the notion that Schubert’s pages lack poly- 
phony, and the legend that in his last days he har- 
bored the thought of studying counterpoint with 
Sechter. 

“How can anyone believe it,” writes Mencken, 
“who has so much as glanced at the score of the Un 
finished? That score is quite as remarkable for its 
adroit and lovely combinations of melodies as it is 
for its magnificent modulations. It is seldom that 
one is heard alone. They come in two by two, and 
they are woven into a fabric that is at once simple 
and complicated, and always beautiful. Here is 
contrapuntal writing at its very best, for the means 
are concealed by a perfect effect. Here is the com- 
plete antithesis of the sort of counterpoint that is 
taught by the Sechters.” 

Mencken utters two dicta of especial force : “Schu- 
bert was, to music, its great heart, as Beethoven was 
its great mind.” “Dead a century, Schubert lives 
on. He is one of the great glories of the human 
race.” 

ere 

Alfred A. Knopf publishes Arturo Toscanini, by 
Tobia Nicotra, translated into English by Irma 
Brandeis and H. D. Kahn. 

For admirers of the distinguished conductor, the 
book will add largely to their knowledge of him, as 
he is one of the most reticent and least interviewed 
of all musicians. In fact, so little has been given 
out about him and his views that some persons sus 
pect his reserve to be a kind of pose. On the other 
hand, maybe he regards his music making as his 
most effective biography. Rumor has it that Tosca- 
nini expressed his dissatisfaction with the Nicotra 
book. One wonders, however, that such a work 
could have been compiled without the cooperation 
of its hero. 
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Toscanini, so the biography tells us, was born in 
Parma, Italy, in 1867. His father had been a soldier 
under Garibaldi. There was no musical talent 
among Arturo’s relatives, and he gave no indication 
of any in his childhood period. He attended the 
Parma Conservatory and hoped to become an or- 
chestral player. He composed a few piano pieces 
and songs, but beyond that, never had the itch to 
create on paper. He declared early that “no one 
ought to compose unless he had something to say 
which had never before been said.” 

Toscanini played the cello in various orchestras in 
both hemispheres, but learned also how to express 
himself on the other instruments. His musical mem- 
ory was remarkable from the beginning. When he 
was nineteen years old and playing at the Rio de 
Janeiro Opera, he substituted unexpectedly for a 
conductor who had resigned, and the young Arturo 
used no score for his directing of Aida. The debut 
was a success and began his career with the baton. 

In 1886, Toscanini gave orchestral concerts in 
Turin. In 1892, in Milan, he led the premiere of 

-agliacci, and in 1893 at Turin, that of Puccini's 
Manon Lescaut. In the latter year he gave (at 
Turin) Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony, al- 
though he now declares himself no admirer of that 
Russian’s music. In 1899 he did the Turin premiere 
of Tristan and Isolde. 
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One of Toscanini’s mistakes of judgment was his 
conception of Catalani, his beloved friend, as a great 
composer. He introduced Catalani’s La Wally at the 
Metropolitan, and it proved to be one of the most 
disastrous failures ever heard there. 

In 1899 he began his great work of reviving the 
failing prestige of La Scala, at Milan. That year 
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saw him leading there, Siegfried, Meistersinger, and 
Tristan and Isolde, and also a series of orchestral 
concerts,,at which Brahms, Beethoven, Berlioz, 
Mozart were well represented. In 1901 he did 
Weber, R. Strauss, and Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

From 1908 to 1915, Toscanini functioned at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, where his career needs 
no remindful description at this time. After that, 
his further activities have been confined to leading 
at La Scala, touring America with an imported or- 
chestra, and directing the New York Philharmonic. 
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Author Nicotra devotes many pages to quoting 
Toscanini’s opinions of some of the great composers 
and their masterpieces, but on neither does the con- 
ductor seem to throw any new light. The Nicotra 
analyses of the mental and musical methods and 
processes upon which Toscanini bases his interpre- 
tations and his scheme of conducting, also fail to 
prove revelatory to eager students of the Toscanini 
achievements. Summed up, they appear to be the 
result of deep knowledge, intense concentration, keen 
intelligence, marvelous intuition, unfailing reproduc- 
tive sense, and a supremely poised and powerfully 
compelling personality. 

In short, Toscanini is a genius with the baton, 
even if his biographer cannot quite explain how or 
why. 

The true reasons for the Toscanini 
from the Metropolitan are not given. 
fill a separate book. 


withdrawal 
They would 
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This biographical volume has not much to offer 
for the lay reader, and is too sketchy to afford real 
instruction to the professional. Its chief value lies 
in demonstrating how industrious Toscanini has 
been, and how much concert conducting he did 
(dozens of his fine programs are tabulated by Nico- 
tra) before he began his notable series of symphonic 
appearances in America. 

Many persons still seem to think that Toscanini 
jumped, half baked, from opera direction to the 
leading of symphony in this country. 

Anecdotes of the famous Toscanini tempers are 
also given in Nicotra’s book, which contains several 
caricatures, medallions, and other pictures of the 
illustrious Arturo. 
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The attached communication ends an epochal con- 
troversy which has engaged the world’s attention for 
several weeks. The nations must make up their own 
minds as to who emerges victor: 


New York, N. Y., May 17, 1929. 
Dear 
Please do not feel slighted when I say “my attention 
called” to the letters of Mr. Jack Salter and 
Schang which appeared in recent issues of the 
Musicat Courier. Ordinarily | read the Musicat Courter 
from cover to cover, but | have busy talking 
“talkies” during the past month or so that the only paper 
| had time to read was Variety, the theatrical and motion 
picture sible 

| have no desire 
receipts.” 


VARIATIONS: 


has hee n 


Mr. F. C. 


been so 


to enter into a controversy about “gate 
Talking about gate or receipts is 
about as much of a nuisante as the fellow who keeps 
telling you how much he paid for his car, or his wife's 
diamonds. However, I do want to set the record straight. 
| do not know where you obtained the information which 
my friends Salter and Schang excited about. 
! do know it didn't come from me. Had anybody asked 
me a month ago about the receipts of any John McCor- 
mack concert in San Francisco I could not, offhand, have 
supplied the figures. I did have a vague idea that $18,000 
was a little conservative, so | wrote to Frank Healy for 
enlightenment. I received the following reply: ; 

‘Every McCormack concert past fourteen years ex- 
ceeded fifteen thousand gross. May 19, 1919, grossed 
eighteen thousand, five ninety-nine; March 2, 1924, grossed 
twenty thousand, six twenty-nine. Another concert two 
weeks later, March 16, grossed twenty-one thousand, two 
naught two. See ad in Musicat Courier May 1, 1924. Have 
photograph my office of check turned over to American 
Red C March 25, 1918, for twenty-five thousand, one 
forty-seven net receipts John McCormack concert Civic 
\uditorium.” 

These figures are fairly impressive you must admit, but 
I can go a little better. I can point to half a dozen benefit 
concerts given by John McCormack where the net receipts 
in each case amounted to more than $30,000. I believe the 
two outstanding “one-man shows” in modern times hap- 
pened in 1920—one in the New York Hippodrome when 
the receipts were approximately $68,000, and the second 
a week later in the Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, when 
the receipts amounted to $75,000, both McCormack benefits. 
Should anybody care to get the exact dates and the exact 
figures I will be happy to supply them. 

Just recently John McCormack gave his eighty-fourth 
concert in Boston, his seventy-third and seventy-fourth in 
Chicago (this pair one week apart, both sold out to the 
doors) and his one hundred and fourteenth in New York 
to the biggest crowd he has sung to in this city. Jack 
Salter was there. He paid for his ticket and he seemed to 
enjoy himself thoroughly. 

This is the record I'd like to talk about, rather than 
isolated “gate” receipts. When some other singer comes 
along and shatters or even ties it, then I'll invite the entire 
Musicat Courter staff over to Dublin and treat them to 


box-ofhice 


got so 
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something better than my friend Bourdon’s Canadian beer. I 
mean foaming mugs of Guinness’ XXX Stout. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) D. 
nme 


The seventeen-year locusts are due hereabouts 
again this summer. For one thing, they won’t notice 
many changes in the repertoire of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Tuning in With Europe 


The International Festival—the seventh, how the 
time flies !—is over, and critical judgment is on the 
whole more favorable than it has been for years. 
Just as the pessimists have finished writing their 
obituaries (in the familiar I-told-you-so vein) the 
“corpse” of modern music rises to show that its re- 
ported death was “exaggerated.” Not only are the 
quality and workmanship high, but there are a new 
seriousness and dignity and a high ethical sense in 
the younger generation’s work. Schonberg and 
Stravinsky have, indeed, passed into the class of 
veterans, and President Dent, now the Cambridge 
professor of music, referred to them as “classics.” 
It is particularly gratifying that in such a festival 
an American work commanded both attention and 
respect. Roger Sessions’ symphony was a serious 
effort in serious company. Prof. Adolf Weissmann, 
the leading Berlin critic, says it is imbued with the 
spirit of Bach, calls its second movement a “Passion 
aria” and exclaims: “Our high respects to the intre- 
pid technician in the strict style!” 

Let the good work go on. Let the peoples con- 
tinue to communicate in this musical League of Na- 
tions. We have now had festivals in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Germany and Switzerland. 
Next year the turn is Belgium’s, where a sort of 
entente between the pre-war “International,” which 
deals with musical scholarship, and the new Inter- 
national, which deals with live music, will be estab- 
lished. Is it too much to hope that one of the Amer- 
ican cities may extend its unrivalled facilities to pro- 
vide a festival which would bring the world’s young 
composers to our shores? 

i 

Umberto Giordano, who has been attending the 
German premiere of his Andrea Chenier, said some 
very sane and sensible words to the Berlin press. 
Asked about modern music, he remarked: “To me 
‘old’ and ‘modern’ music does not exist. I know 
only good music and bad. The first requirement of 
good music is that it is not without content. That 
is why I especially like Strauss and Stravinsky. Both 
have musical ideas, while their imitators compose 
without inspiration, relying solely on instrumental 
effects. I believe a musician must be imbued with 
the character of his race. Therefore, I love Verdi, 
because he is the true interpreter of the Italian soul.” 

+ ¢.2 


F. McSweeney. 


Lotte Schéne, German soprano from Berlin, is 
singing Melisande, in French, at the Paris Opera 
Comique. La Francerie, Paul Raynal’s patriotic 
French drama of the Battle of the Marne, is having 
its world premiere in Berlin. These are the piping 
times of peace. 
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G. Thalben Ball, president of the London Society 
of Organists, asks whether all English church organ- 
ists were migrating to Hollywood. No, some of 
them apparently are getting ready for the poor house. 

* * * 


Spring is here, acting like midsummer, and Euro- 
pean music is getting its second wind. C2, 
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RUSSIA BIDS FOR SHAVITCH 

An important bit of news from abroad is to the 
effect that the American conductor, Vladimir Sha- 
vitch, has been offered the post of first conductor 
at the old Imperial Opera House at Moscow, now 
the State Opera. Whether or not Mr. Shavitch will 
accept is not yet announced, nor is it known how long 
that engagement would keep him away from Amer- 
ica. One is divided between the hope that he may 
have the honor of becoming one of the regular con- 
ductors at the Moscow Opera House, and that he 
may continue to spend at least a part of each year 
in America. 

minaiaithbionaess 
JOHN C. WILCOX CONDUCTS THE 
DENVER A CAPELLA CHOIR 

An error was made in an editorial paragraph re- 
garding the Denver A Capella Choir, on page 41 of 
last week’s issue. In this paragraph the conductor 
of the choir was given the name Williamson. His 
name is not Williamson but Wilcox, as all the world 
knows. The name is John C. Wilcox, and how the 
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name Williamson was printed in that place is more 
than this editor is able to explain. 
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THE GILBERT MEMORIAL 

Mrs. Henry F. Gilbert, widow of the composer, 
is making every effort to establish memorials to her 
husband. She has in view a facsimile edition of his 
unpublished manuscripts and the completion of the 
publication of some other works, as well as about 
two volumes of collected writings and a biography 
now in preparation by Clifton Joseph Furness. 
There will also be other forms of memorial which 
have yet to be decided upon. Possibly there will be 
a plaque placed in the Boston Library, possibly also 
somewhere a statue or monument, and there is some 
question of using the Gilbert home in Cambridge 
as a Memorial Foundation. 

Mrs. Gilbert has received letters from John Alden 
Carpenter, Deems Taylor, Arthur Farwell, Carl 
Engel, Howard Hanson, David Stanley Smith, 
I°rnest Bloch and others, commending her endeavor. 

What Mr. Bloch says may be quoted: “1 have 
never forgotten the charming meeting I had with 
Henry Gilbert at Olin Downes’ home in Boston in 
1917. I was struck by the genuine sincerity of the 
man and the artist. When I think of the immense 
number of young composers in this country who are 
helped and financed before they have given proof 
of much accomplishment, and thus are enfeebled and 
their character lowered through too easy a road, my 
admiration for your husband grows, as it does for 
all those who had to fight for long years, but, how- 
ever, persevered. There is a deep voice inside of 
us that tells that these efforts are not in vain and 
these milestones are the only ones that can count 
for the real progress of spiritual things, especially in 
a young country like America.” 

Every musician should give this undertaking his 
moral support, so that the memorial may be com- 
pleted without delay in a form that will give promise 
of permanency. 

SCHIRMER’S NEW PRESIDENT 


As already announced, Carl Engel was recently 
elected president of the publishing house of G. Schir- 
mer, Inc. Mr. Engel was born in Paris in 1883, the 
son of Joseph C. and Gertrude (Seeger) Engel. He 
was educated at the Universities of Strasbourg and 
Munich, and studied musical composition with Lud- 
wig Thuille in Munich. He came to America in 
1905 and was naturalized in 1917. He was editor 
and musical advisor with the Boston Music Com- 
pany from 1909 to 1921, when he became chief of the 
music division of the Library of Congress. He is 
an honorary member of the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation, a member of the directorate of the Interna- 
tional Society of Musicology, and a corresponding 
member of the French Society of Musicology. His 
contributions to American and European magazines, 
notably the Musical Quarterly, have brought his 
name into great prominence, and his achievements at 
the Library of Congress, and especially with regard 
to the Coolidge Chamber Music Festivals, have been 
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“A SELLER”—AND MODERN 

It is rare indeed that modernism wins any success 
with the public. The public goes along quietly listen- 
ing, perhaps amused or perhaps bored by the mod- 
erns, but continuing to use the old material or mate- 
rial-in the old idiom. However, the White-Smith 
Company has had the courage to publish a song by 
Nicolai Slonimsky entitled My Little Pool, which is 
undoubtedly modernistic. The right hand plays white 
keys only, the left hand black keys only, which ap- 
pears to be a new device in modern music writing, 
although it is always dangerous to say that anything 
is new. Probably the newest thing about this work 
is the fact that it has succeeded. As reported in an- 
other column, various well known singers have used 
it, and it has had a striking success everywhere. 
Harvey Gaul, in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, calls it 
a “stunning one-page piece of modernism.” Perhaps 
one feature of it that makes for its success is the fact 
that only consonant intervals are used. In most 
modern music only dissonant intervals are used. 


~ 
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HART HOUSE QUARTET TO PLAY 
IN ENGLAND 


It is welcome, although not unexpected news, that 
the Hart House String Quartet will play during the 
month of October in England. The concerts to be 
given there will be under the management of Ibbs & 
Tillett. That the celebrated Canadian Quartet should 
give England a portion of its crowded season is good 
—for England—and for us, provided the quartet is 
able to return home in time for its winter season. 
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The Passing, of Lilli Lehmann 


The death of Lilli Lehmann at her home in Berlin, on 
May 17, closed the glorious career of one of the greatest 
women that ever graced the vocal art—a career that ex- 
tended over a span of sixty-four years, beginning October 
20, i865, when she made her debut at the Prague Opera 
as the First Page in Mozart’s Magic Flute, and ending only 
with her death. A career during which she sang 170 roles 
in 114 operas (all actual appearances) in Italian, German 
and French, all the standard oratorios and over 600 songs 
in concert. Her pupils, since she started to teach in Berlin 
in 1890, numbered, among others, Olive Fremstad, Geraldine 
Farrar, Melanie Kurt, Marion Weed and Florence Wick- 
ham. She wrote two important works on voice-culture and 
an autobiography which contains many valuable object- 
lessons for singers, young and old. 

Lilli Lehmann was an intimate friend of Richard Wag- 
ner, under whose personal guidance she became one of the 
greatest, probably the very greatest, of all the feminine 
interpreters of his operatic roles. She spent the summer of 
1875 with the master at Bayreuth, preparing with him the 
parts of Woglinde, Helmwige and the Forest Bird, all of 
which she created at the first Bayreuth Festival the follow- 
ing year. These minor roles were only stepping stones to 
her achievements as a Wagnerian heroine. Her voice at 
the time was light and lyrical in quality—she was, in fact, 
a coloratura soprano of rare perfection, and her singing of 
Mozart has probably never been equalled. As her voice 
grew in power and dramatic intensity she was entrusted 
with the “big” Wagner parts, in which she instantly won 
universal fame. Her Brimnnhilde and Isolde stand today as 
models, goals to which all young Wagner singers aspire. 

Lilli Lehmann was born in Wurzburg, Bavaria, on Novem- 
ber 24, 1848. Her mother, Marie Loew, was an excellent 


musician, who had sung leading soprano roles at the Kassel 
opera under the great Ludwig Spohr, and had also appeared 
At the age of five 
where her mother had taken the 
The following 


as a harp virtuoso at the same theater. 
Lilli was taken to Prague 
position of harpist at the National Theater. 


LILLI LEHMANN, 
snapped by Ward-Stephens in the 
Salzburg in August, 


Mirabel Gardens at 
1926. 


LILLI LEHMANN IN 1876, 


as she appeared at the time of the first Bayreuth Fes- 

tival. Her sister, Marie Lehmann, was also an eminent 

songstress, and her niece, Lotte, is at present one of the 
prides of the Vienna State Opera. 


year she commenced to study the piano, and at twelve she 
acted as accompanist in her mother’s concerts. 

Curiously enough, Lilli was born practically dumb. For 
the first three years of her life she scarcely uttered a sound 
and it was feared she would remain a mute. But gradually 
her voice found itseli—a voice that later made history in 
the annals of song. Her first and only teacher in singing 
was her mother, who must have been an excellent teacher 
indeed, for when Lilli made her debut at the Prague Opera 
(1865) at the age of seventeen, going to Danzig in 1868, 
Leipzig, 1869-70, and Berlin, 1870, she was immediately 
hailed as a remarkable coloratura singer with a method of 
extraordinary perfection. 

Aitter her Bayreuth appearances in 1876 she returned to 
the Berlin Royal Opera, where she was given a life-contract 
and was made court singer. She was granted occasional 
leave Of absence, which enabled her to appear in star per- 
formances all through Germany, in Stockholm (1878-79) 
and London (1880-84-85). In 1884 she received an offer to 
take part in the first German opera season at the Metro- 
politan in New York, but could not obtain the required 
leave of absence. This was granted the next year, and she 
made her debut at America’s greatest opera house on No- 
vember 25, 1885, as Carmen. : Five days later she sang 
Briinnhilde in Wagner's Walkiire with overwhelming suc- 
cess. She returned each season up to 1889, the idol of the 
New York public. During that time she repeatedly sang 
all the leading Wagner roles (with the exception of Meister- 
singer and Rheingold), as well as Norma, Aida, Sulamith, 
Valentine, Donna Anna, Fidelio, Euryanthe and others. She 
created Isolde (1886), Briinnhilde (in Siegfried, 1887; in 
Gotterdammerung, 1888). at their American premieres. She 
returned to America in 1891, singing in Italian opera at the 
Metropolitan together with Jean and Edouard De Reszke 
and Lasalle. 

From 1889 to 1891, she was not permitted to appear at the 
Berlin Opera, because she had exceeded her furlough on 
her first visit to America. During those two years she laid 
the foundation of her fame as a lieder-singer—a reputation 
that has never been surpassed. She was reinstated at the 
Opera in 1891, the year of her second New York engagement, 
at the first performance of which she sang Leonora in I! 
Trovatore to the Manrico of her husband, Paul Kalisch, a 
well-known German tenor whom she had married in 1888. 
She revisited America in 1897 as a member of Walter Dam- 
rosch’s opera company, and came for a fourth and final 


LILLI LEHMANN WITH ARTHUR M. ABELL, 
at the time of his visit on April 30, 1926. The scene is 
laid in the garden of Mme. Lehmann’s home in Grune- 
wald, Berlin. The picture was incorporated in an article 
which Mr. Abell wrote on post-war Berlin for the 
Musicat Courter of May 27, 1926, 


ow 


season, under Maurice Grau’s management, in 1898. As late 
as 1909 she sang Isolde in Vienna and, the following year, 
the First Lady in the Magic Flute and Donna Anna in Don 
Giovanni at the Mozart Festival in Salzburg, the town of 
the composer’s birth. In 1914, at the age of sixty-six, the 
remarkable woman, whose voice was then still fresh and 
beautiful, appeared as soloist with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra; her song recitals she continued for an additional 
two years. From 1905 Mme. Lehmann was director of the 
Mozart Festivals at Salzburg, also singing there. 

When, three years ago, Arthur M. Abell, former Berlin 
representative of the Musicat Courter, visited the aged 
prima donna at her home in Berlin, he expressed amazement 
at the excellent preservation of her voice, she said: “It is 
no secret. It is a natural and sensible method of singing 
No singer who uses her voice properly need ever fear of 
impairing, much less losing it. The reason why so many 
singers lose their voices early is not only a faulty method, 
but also their impatience to arrive. They want to sing such 
roles as Rosina and Lucia, Briinnhilde and Isolde, before 
they can run a scale properly. They want to put on the 
roof before the foundation of the house is laid. I have no 
patience with singers who lose their voice before they are old 
enough and experienced enough even to approach the big 
Up to the time of her death, she was able to demon- 
strate to her pupils in a yoice that was still very beautiful, 
easily produced and perfectly controlled—a feat probably 
without a parallel. 

Of the accompanying picture-groups three are published by 
courtesy of Ward-Stephens, conductor of the Mozart Festi 
vals at Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Ward-Stephens was a warm 
personal friend 6f Mme. Lehmann. 
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Fresh Triumphs for Emil Cooper 

Emil Cooper, renowned Russian conductor, has been reap- 
ing a fresh series of triumphs with the recent performances 

Mme. Kousnezeff’s Russian opera Company as well as in 
mich work. Wherever he has appeared he has been 
greeted with enthusiasm. 

In London, not only the daily 
but the magazines as well. For example, 
one of England’s leading musical monthlies, 
paragraphs to his last London appearance: 

“The concert at Queen’s Hall ... was under the direction 
of that fine conductor, Emil Cooper. The Haydn Sym- 
phony in E flat was lovingly played with precision and ap- 
parent enjoyment. Reger’s Aan ee of one of the pieces 
in Bach’s Orgelbtichlein (O man, thy grievous sin lament) 
followed and was given with deep feeling; then came a 
fugue in A minor, arranged for strings by Helmesberger, 
which was realized with much vigor. 

Stravinsky’s L’Oiseau de Feu showed another side of 
Cooper’s powers. It was given with striking imagination 
and pictorial effects. The rushing of the air as the Fire 
Bird swirls about was very realistic and the Princesses’ 
game with the golden apples, and dance, were excellent. 
Finally, the Infernal Dance of the Ogre Katschei’s demons 
was a tremendous and frenzied uproar. Yet another side of 
Cooper was shown in Scriabin’s Poeme de 1’Extase, in 
which his power of sympathy with a very different psycho 
logical state was and in which he brought out 
well the tenderness and mysticism of the work. . .” 

In Paris, the critic of La Rumeur speaks of him as an 
eminent conductor who has justly achieved his great Euro- 
pean reputation; the French edition of the Daily Mail speaks 
of his superb conducting; the Paris Daily Telegraph says: 
“Mr. Emil Cooper again conducted in masterly style, hold- 
ing all the threads of a complicated choral and orchestral 
ensemble under a firm and sensitive control”; while Excel 
sior comments as follows: “Mr. Cooper draws from the 
orchestra a... whirlwind of atoms. He knows the 
of imperative tions. His indications as a conductor 
reinforce a vitality that is already at high pressure.” 

In Berlin, Prof. Adolf Weissmann wrote of him in glow 
ing terms which have been quoted elsewhere in this paper, 
while Prof. Oscar Bie, the dean of Berlin critics, said « 
him: “Mr. Emil Cooper is a first-class conductor. He di- 
rected Boris Godounoff in a typically Russian style and 
with unfailing dramatic temperament.” 

In Warsaw he is one of the most popular visiting con- 
ductors; in fact, the Gazeta Warszawska calls him the 
favorite guest of the Warsaw Philharmonic. It goes on to 
say: “Everybody is glad to welcome him and the public 
always impatiently awaits his return, highly appreciating 
his great talent. But we musicians appreciate most his 
power of inspiration when he interprets Polish music. At 
every concert a part of the program is devoted to Polish 
compositions, splendidly performed. Many merits, unknown 
to us before, are revealed, and his wonderful intuition helps 
him to penetrate into the spirit of our music.” 

Five more of the leading papers praise him highly 
Rzeczpospolita speaks of his “exceptional creative powers” 
ind “his musical taste which is never mistaken”; Kurjer 
Warszaw “We must emphasize once again the lofty 
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inspiration and temperament of this conductor, his wonder- 
ful faculty of mastering and interpreting every musical com- 
position, his poweriul control of the orchestra”; and Glos 
Prawdy states: “It is not for the first time that we have 
to write of Mr. Emil Cooper’s wonderful talent and to note 
his merits in the realm ot Polish music. In Mr. Cooper’s 
interpretation our musical compositions appear to have real 
artistic merits, which we can now value at their true 
worth,” 


May Stone Artist Scores in Boston 


Hazel Price, a May Stone artist, recently sang Lucia and 
Traviata at the Boston Opera House, which appearance 
brought her very favorable comments. Said the Globe ot 
,pril 14 of her Violetta in Traviata: “Lhe performance 
again demonstrated that this company contains singers 01 
unusual ability. Une wonders, in view of the repeated state 
nents by the managements ot the Chicago and Metropolitan 
operas, that they are unable to tind anywhere in the world 
Letter singers than those they offer, how it happeng that a 
small organization like this one, witnout suvstantial financial 
backing, 1s able to unearth not one but several singers wno 
compare very tavorably with all but the tew very best sing- 
ers in the great companies. lf comparisons were not prover- 
pially odious things, one could easily prove this point by 
citing names, Muss Price’s pretty voice, personal charm 
and untorced acting made her Violetta appealing.” 

The Herald was equally complimentary of her Lucia: 
‘Singing with naturainess and tervor, Miss Price proved an 
admirable Lucia, reaching her high notes with sweetness and 
clearness. Moreover, she was pleasing to tne eye as well as 
to the ear.” ‘he Globe said: “Une does not recali from 
recent Boston seasons a pertormance, ot the second and third 
acts in particular, with anything like the vitality, the emo- 
uonal quality of yesterday's . . . Miss Price, in tne titie 
role, managed to make the mad scene particularly effective. 
sne has more skill in acting than most coloraturas, and 
eaecuted the famous cadenzas brilliantly. Her youtn, tne 
pieasing quality of her voice, and her personality all counted 
in her tavor.’ 


Donald Thayer in Recital 

Donald Thayer, baritone, recently gave a recital in Sierra 
Maare, Cal., where he is located. sme is very happy witn 
tne outcome of the venture, as the critics spoke highly ot 
his singing and the house was sold out two weeks in advance. 

Ihe tasadena Post praised Mr. ‘Lhayer’s singing in the 
following manner: “One of the outstanding events of the 
season was the song recital of Donald ‘Vhayer, world famous 
baritone. Gifted with a voice of rarest quality and depth and 
a personality m keeping with his wondertul gift, Mr. Thayer 
heid his audience spell-bound. A truiy romantic baritone is 
Mr. Ihayer, who brings to his singing all the subtle sugges- 
tion of romance that only music among the arts can ex- 
press.” 

The Pasadena Star-News, after classifying the event as 

1 “brilliant” one, stated: “Mr. Thayer, who possesses a voice 
of rare quality, flexibility and power, sang with clear dic- 
tion, depth of feeling and purity of tone, delivering his entire 
program with splendid artistry. Mr. Thayer’s stage presence 
is pleasing and his interpretive ability of the highest order.” 

ithe Sierra Madre News also had its praise for Mr. 
Thayer: “With the exception of two numbers the famous 
American baritone sang in English, permitting the audience 
to enjoy to the full his splendid artistry, fine diction, and, 
best of all, a marvelous tone quality over which he assumed 
absolute control.” 

Elba, Curci Artist-Pupil, Pleases 

Maddalena Elba, coloratura soprano and artist-pupil of 
Gennaro Curci, recently was heard at a concert which Mr. 
Curci gave at the Majestic Hotel. 

Miss Elba delivered the aria from the first act of Lucia 
and the principal aria from Tito Schipa’s new operetta, Prin- 
cipessa Liana. She delighted her hearers and, in some in- 
stances, even surprised them. It is understood that Mr. 
Isaacson of the Morning Telegraph stated that Miss Elba 
has an unusual voice of purity and clarity and that she is to 
be congratulated on her artistry. Mr. Schipa was quite 
moved at her delightful interpretation of his work and per- 
sonally congratulated and thanked her. Miss Elba and Vin- 
cent Pesce closed the program with the duet from the third 
act of Rigoletto. 

Other artist-pupils of Mr. Curci made an excellent im- 
pression through their easy tone production and style of 
interpretation. Their work reflected much credit upon Mr. 
Curci. Those participating included Filippo Caminiti, Jane 
Curtis, Ruth Jenks, Maria Turowska, Vincent Pesce, Clair 
Miller, Grance Hannan, Elvira Braune, Tonie Tarsanen, 
Katherine Adolph and Josephine Bonafede. 


Van Vliet to Teach 
Cornelius Van Vliet, who is retiring at the conclusion of 
the Stadium concerts this summer as solo cellist of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra, will thereafter devote his 
time to concert work and teaching. For 1929-30 Mr. Van 
Vliet has already been engaged for many recitals, and sev- 
eral appearances as soloist with orchestra. 
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Carmela Ponselle Concludes Busy Season 

_ The present season has been an exceedingly busy one for 

Carmela Ponselle. In many places the auditoriums were too 

small to hold her admirers and she has many return engage- 

ments for next season. The critics speak of her sincere 
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musicianship, talent in interpretation and beautiful mezzo- 
soprano voice. 

The reviewer of the Bangor Daily News said of her con- 
cert that she came, sang and conquered. 3angor paid her 
the last full tribute of admiration and homage.” 

The Denver Post stated: “Carmela Ponselle was gifted 
with a natural personal charm and gracious manner, and a 
truly great vocal organism.” The Westerly Sun was like- 
wise favorable: “Miss Ponselle has already brought her 
art to that trinity so longed for by all true artists—per fec- 
tion of form, a genuine unfoldment of beauty and a vibrant 
vitality—a trinity wherein mind, voice and body are in 
perfect accord.” Carmela Ponselle is as successful in opera 
as in concert. She has been called “an Ideal Dalilah” and 
“a typical Carmen.” 

Miss Ponselle leaves this month for her Log Cabin at Old 
Orchard, Me., where she will be coached in two new opera 
roles and her concert programs for the coming season. 


Burnerdene Mason and Reba Mayo in 
Joint Recital 

At Wallace Hall, Newark, N. J., on May 15, an interest- 
ing and artistic recital was given by Burnerdene Mason, 
contralto, and Reba Mayo, lyric soprano, both of whom are 
artist-pupils of Wilson Lamb. 

The program opened with a duet by Mendelssohn, excep- 
tionally well sung, with both voices blending beautifully. 
Miss Mason’s part of the program included many groups 
by various well known composers, ,sung in different lan- 
guages. She revealed a rich contralto voice, which she 
handled with skill and intelligence. One could readily see 
that she is a singer of experience; in addition she has an 
attractive stage presence. Miss Mason received an ovation, 
and many encores were necessary before her listeners 
seemed satisfied. Miss Mayo also contributed songs com- 
prised of enough variety to show what she was capable of 
doing. Her voice is a lyric soprano; her legato was smooth, 
and her diction and interpretations were good. She is a 
promising young singer and well deserved the ovation she 
received. Cora Wynn Alexander is to be commended for 
her excellent accompaniments for both vocalists. 


Boguslawski to Teach During Chicago Musical 
College Summer Master School 

Moissaye Boguslawski, notable figure in the pianistic 
world, will teach during the summer master school of the 
Chicago Musical College between June 24 and August 3. 

A special course in the psychology of teaching is offered 
by Mr. Goguslawski. His own experience and continued 
study make it possible for him to offer a course of unusual 
interest and value. The following subjects will be included 
in the course: the pupil’s makeup; hereditary inclinations ; 
absence of musical instinct; concentration; tone conscious- 
ness; rhythm consciousness; allied art relationships ; why 
some pupils become discouraged; how to build a class ; the 
proper technical studies—the proper pieces ; various hand 
problems, and stimulating community interest in music. 

During the summer master class Mr. Boguslawski will 
also give private piano lessons and as few pianists in this 
country possess, as does Mr. Boguslawski, the compre- 
hensive knowledge of piano literature and the most effective 
way of interpreting it that is essential to artistic success, 
many teachers of the piano will take advantage this sum- 
mer to take the course under his guidance. 
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Birdice Blye in Unusual Recitals 

Birdice Blye began her career when she was a very little 
girl, when she and her mother were in London; at that time 
she played many times in England and all over Europe. 

Since that time Miss Blye has received thousands of ap- 
preciative press tributes from the many countries in which 
she has played, but she received one which she considers the 
most unusuai of them all. It appeared in the paper pub- 
lished at the Jail and the notice was written by one of the 
prisoners, who says “This Institution was honored by the 
presence of Birdice Blye, internationally known pianist,” and 
praises her “wonderful playing.” 

Recently, after the pianist gave a recital at the Cathedral 
for the benetit of the Cathedral Shelter in Chicago, she was 
asked by Reverend Father Gibson if she would play at the 
jail. She replied she would be glad to do so. The follow- 
ing Sunday, Miss Blye played a group of Schubert compo- 
sitions at the Episcopal Vesper services at the jail. The large 


BIRDICE BLYE 


hall was filled with prisoners, who listened with rapt atten- 
tion. When she had finished, Father Gibson, whom the pris- 
oners adore, said to them, “Now say to Miss Blye, I thank 
you.” They responded with great enthusiasm. Then Father 
Gibson said to them “Now sing for Miss Blye” which they 
did, accompanied by Miss Hanson. Miss Blye was aston- 
ished at their singing; it was absolutely on the pitch and 
perfectly in unison. 

3irdice Blye is very much interested in the therapeutical 
value of music and has made many interesting experiments 
along this line with remarkable results. Miss Blye is con- 
vinced that there are possibilities in music which at the pres- 
ent time are scarcely understood. 

It has always given her great pleasure, when filling en 
gagements in various cities, to have the opportunity of play 
ing for groups of people who rarely can attend concerts and 
she has often played for the blind and for the wounded 
veterans. 

Among other recitals this spring, Miss Blye will play at 
the Hospital for Incurables and will give another recital for 
the Red Cross for three thousand wounded veterans. She 
will play for the Association for the Blind and has been 
asked to give a recital at the State Asylum for two thousand 
insane patients. 


Lucile Telly in Concert 

Mme. Lucile Telly, who has just returned from France, 
where she has been teaching at the American Conservatory 
of Fontainbleau for the past four years, was heard in con- 
cert at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York on May 15, 
assisted by |Philip Frank, violinist, and Eleanor Scheib, 
pianist. 

Mme. Telly has done extensive concert work abroad and 
this appearance was under the patronage of the Consul 
General of France, M. Maxime Mongendre. The large 
audience showed its appreciation of Mme. Telly’s singing 
by prolonged applause after each number. Her voice is 
powerful and she displayed a tone quality and control that 
was unusually well suited for the type of. program she 
offered. Philip Frank, violinist, displayed an excellent tech- 
nic, and Miss Scheib’s accompaniments were beautifully 
given. Miss Scheib has accompanied and coached some 
of the finest artists in the country, among whom are in- 
cluded Alma Gluck, Louis Homer, Sophie Braslau and 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

Little Things 

(Copyright, 1929, by Percy Grainger) 
In life only the small things are satisfying; 
All big things are harassing and terrifying. 
It is from the little things we get our pleasure; 
Big things are just delusions that we treasure. 
It is from the little things that we get our joys; 
The care of the big things our peace of mind destroys. 


Big things fill our life but not our daily hours; 
Sweet are such little things as food and drink and flowers. 


Our sentiments, thoughts and feelings are not 

Easy to understand, yet they are our lot. 

They make our heart and soul and body ache from strife; 
Part of the endless struggle that makes up our life. 


Then, when my heart and soul and mind are weary, 
Sing me just a little song to make me cheery! 
Give me just a little kiss, a hug, a squeeze! 


Such little things give to my mind good cheer and ease. 
When I’m tired of work and the everlasting grind, 
Try not to philosophize, try just to be kind! 
Give me a fittle sympathy, a little rest! 
Such are the little things in life that I like best. 
—Era Viora Strém-GRAInGER. 
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J. A. Michaelson, soprano; Mrs. Loren J. Staples, 
soprano, and Mrs. H. J. Dotterweich, contralto. 

At the same church, Fred H. Candlyn’s new cantata, The 
Four Horsemen, was sung by the combined choir and 
church chorus led by the choirmaster, Harold Tower. Other 
offerings by the choir and chorus have been Mendelssohn's 
Hymn of Praise and Gounod’s Gallia. The choir gave two 
performances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pinafore, in Powers 
Theatre, all parts bei ing taken by the boys of the choir. Mr 
Tower was assisted in the staging of the operetta by Arthur 
A. Vogelsang. 

The Bards, 


meZZo- 


a group of creative poets and musicians, met 
at the home of Mrs. Frederick Royce, and the following 
program of original compositions was arranged by Mrs. 
Royce, Mrs. C. A. Donaldson, and Mrs. Rowe: Gypsy 
Song, Helen von Kolnitz Hyer; Afterglow, Henrietta C. 
Barr; Happiness, Letta Thomas, music by Elva M. Donald 
son, sung by Frances Morton Crume; The Rose, Clara J. 
Denton; Interlude, Bessie Hoogesteger, music by Ethelyn 
Abbott, sung by Stella Pangborn, violin obligato by Bessie 
Evans Richardson; Bugaboo Bill, words and music by W. 
H. Barlow, sung by -Mrs. Michaelson; War, Questions, 
Make Believe, Summer Snow, Two Bits, Magic, When the 
Wind Plays Tag with You, music by Maria Lund 
sung by Mrs. Michaelson. Mrs. W. H. Wismer, Mrs. 
and Mrs. Rowe were the accompanists. 

At a meeting of the Grand Rapids Music 
ciation it was voted to start a fund for one 
the National Music Camp at Interlochen. Thirteen local 
high school music students have been selected as eligible 
for scholarships. Mrs. M. A. Petrilli, who was for several 
years connected with the music department of Fisk Univer 
sity, gave an interesting illustrated talk on Negro Folk- 
songs and Spirituals. The association has appointed com 
mittees and is making plans for the convention of the Michi 
gan Music Teachers’ Association, which will be held in this 
city in June. Members of the local executive committee 
are Bertha Bradford Murphv. Elsa Hoertz, Chester Berger, 
William Van Gemert, and Helen Baker Rowe 

The University of Michigan Girls’ Glee Club, Nora Hunt, 
director, gave a concert in First M. E. Church. Thelma 
Newell, violinist, was the assisting artist. Vocal solos were 
sung by Marjorie McClung, and Olive Strohmeyer gave 
several readings. Retta McKnight was the accompanist 

The Lutheran A Cappella Choir from Rock Island, IIL, 
gave an enjoyable concert before a large audience in the 
Armory. The program consisted of songs from early 
> many from the sixteenth century. 

A pleasing program of much merit was presented by the 
Excelsior Male Chorus, under the direction of William Van 
Gemert, at its annual concert in First M. E. Church. One 
interesting group was of Dutch compositions with transla 
tions by Prof. Samuel Volbeda of Calvin College, this city 
The organist was Neil Spanning, who holds the position of 
organist at Franklin St. Christian Reformed Church 

The Men’s Glee Club of Western State Teachers’ College 
at Kalamazoo, gave a concert at Valley Avenue M. E 
Church. This club, which is under the direction of Harper 
Maybee, recently st place in the state glee club meet, 
and will compete in Milwaukee for national honors. 

Burton Community Chorus, which is led by Helen Rab 
bers, sang the cantata, The Village Blacksmith, in Burton 
High School auditorium. The soloists were Elizabeth 
jarker Van Campen, soprano, and Lynn ae baritone 
The Teachers’ jucted by David Mattern, 
assisted with several numbers. 

The following pupils of Augusta R 
sented in a piano recital at her home 
Elfreda Mack, Mary Barbara Putnam, Mildred Gittlen, 
Sarah Grunberg, Victoria Omilian, Sarah Allen, Mary Allen, 
Wilma Anderson, Frieda Chase, Mary Knappen, Doris 
Dirkse, Louise Zoerner. Pauline Sherman, Wilbur Hauman 
Jack Taggart, Joseph Evans, Earl Mershon 
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Long Beach, Cal. Thx largest audience of the sea 
son attending a symphony orchestra concert was present 
on April 23, when the soloists were two popular Long 
Beach artists. Pauline Farquhar, pianist, gave a splendid 
rendition of the Saint-Saéns ‘Concerto, No. 2, G minor A 
lovely singing tone, agility in scale technical abil 
ity and strength in octave work, and discernment in phras- 
ing and shading, marks Miss Farquhar as an artist 
front rank of California musicians Miss Farquhar was 
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soloist with the Los Angeles Woman’s Orchestra earlier 
in the season. The second soloist was James G. McGar- 
rigle, baritone at St. Anthony’s Catholic Church, and the 
Long Beach Choral Oratorio Society. The Prologue from 
I Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) was given with dramatic inten- 
sity, exhibiting the resonance and golden quality of voice 
possessed by the artist. In the two encores, Toreador’s 
Song from Carmen (Bizet) and Invictus (Huhn), ex- 
cellent breath control and brilliancy in delivery were notice- 
able. 

Leonard J. Walker, conductor, _ a delightful reading 
of the Four English Dances (Cowan), heard here for the 
first time. Other numbers were Marche Hongroise (Ber- 
lioz), and Overture Oberon (Weber). 

On April 26 the Long Beach Choral-Oratorio Society, 
Joseph Ballantyne, conductor, with the Long Beach Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Leonard J. Walker, conductor, gave The 
Atonement by S. Coleridge-Taylor. The chorus numbered 
125 voices, and the balance and harmonious blending of 
voices were very fine. The soloists were Robert S. Ed- 
monds, tenor; James G. McGarrigle, baritone; Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Greene, and Ruth Bennett, sopranos; Leonora 
Hodson, mezzo-soprano, and Marian Bayliss, contralto, and 
all members of the organization. Their singing was excel- 
lent. A. M. G. 


Morristown, N. J. 1. Warren 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New York, played an 
inaugural recital here recently on the new organ, his pro- 
gram containing standard works by classic, modern and 
American composers, including his own Reverie of Home. 
It attracted a good attendance, and Mr. Andrews, veteran 
organist, displayed the organ to fine effect. 


Portland, Ore. Directed by its gifted conductor, 
Jacques Gershkovitch, the. Portland Junior Symphony Or- 
chestra brought its fifth season to a close with a concert 
at the Public Auditorium that won storms of applause. 
Composed of 100 juveniles, the organization played Bee- 
thoven’s Egmont overture, Kurt Atterberg’s C major sym- 
phony, Luigini’s Egyptian ballet, and other classical works. 
The oboes, bassoons and French horns were well handled, 
as were all the musical instruments. This popular orches- 
tra is sponsored by the Junior Symphony Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Elbert C. Peets, manager. 

The Flonzaley Quartet, while on its farewell tour, recently 
made its final (Portland appearance at the Public Auditorium, 
under the direction of Steers and Coman. In brief, it was 
an unforgetable concert. There was a large audience. 

Winifred Byrd, pianist, closed Ruth Creed’s series of 
matinee musicales, giving an artistic recital at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel. 5. oo 


San Antonio, Tex. Reuben R. Rinder, cantor of 
Temple Emanu-E] of San Francisco, was presented .in an 
interesting lecture-recital on Jewish Music, by the Temple 
Beth-El Sisterhood. This beautiful racial music was cov- 
ered from the Cantillation, on through to the very modern 
compositions of Bloch and Ravel, with a most interesting, 
instructive and educational talk before each one. Cantor 
Rinder’s voice is of an appealing, sympathetic quality, with 
an exquisite pianissimo and mezza-voce. Ida Richie of San 
Antonio was at the piano, giving fine support. She also 
played two of the compositions as solos. 

Helen Oliphant Bates was in charge of an interesting 
program on the subject, The Instrument as a Medium, as 
part of the course this year which the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, is taking up; it is called 
What We Hear in Music. Miss Bates gave a most instruc- 
tive talk on the subject, and illustrated her remarks with 
the following program: (a) Evening (Tartini) ; (b) Canto 
Amoroso (Sammatini), Mrs. T. M. Wheat, violinist, ac- 
companied by Ystety Sanders, and Pastorale (Scarlatti) 
Mary James, pianist; Largo (Handel), Alice Rheim, cellist, 
accompanied by Miss Bates; Gavotte (Gluck), Fern Hirsch, 
pianist; and a Haydn Trio, by Jessie Bell Spring, violinist, 
Ruth Herbst McDonald, cornetist, and Miss Bates, pianist. 
Miss Bates presented pupils from her piano classes in two 
interesting recitals, recently. 

Mrs. James Chalkley and Mrs. 
charge of a program on the subject, 
The King’s Henchman (Edna St. 
Taylor) was told by Mrs. Winters, 
tone, sang one of the arias; Mrs. 
aria from Madame Butterfly (Puccini) ; Mrs. T. E. Mumms, 
soprano, from Romeo and Juliet (Gounod); Mrs. Frank 
Schuhardt, dramatic soprano, from Orpheus and Eurydice 
(Gluck); and Dr. Cumming, baritone, from Macbeth 
(Verdi). The accompanists were Mrs. H. E. Gazley, Mrs. 
S. J. Chandler and Mrs. Stanley Winters. 

Carl Venth of Ft. Worth and Stella Stacey of Austin 
were each awarded $500, by a tie vote, of the one thousand 
dollar prize donated anonymously through the Composers’ 
Club of San Antonio for the best song by a Texas com- 
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poser. Mr. Venth’s song, A Flower Mysterious, was beau- 
tifully sung by Ora Witte, with Pauline Washer Goldsmith 
at the piano. Mrs. Stacey’s song, Whither, was given a 
fine interpretation by Joseph Burger, baritone, with the 
composer at the piano. Of interest on the program were 
compositions by the judges, Ernest Schelling, Boris Leven- 
son (2), and Alberto Bimboni, performed by Mrs. Fred 
Wallace, pianist; Joseph Burger, baritone; John M. Stein- 
feldt, Jr., violinist; and Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano. William 
J. Marsh and Mrs. Fred Wallace received honorable men- 
tion; and Frederick King and Frank Renard, very honor- 
able mention in the contest. 

Cameron McLean, baritone, with Mabelle Howe Mable 
at the piano, was presented in recital by the San Antonio 
Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president. Mr. 
McLean possesses a fine, rich, resonant voice of wide range, 
and an amount of histrionic ability. A varied and inter- 
esting program was presented. 

Joseph Burger, baritone; Mrs. O. B. Black, soprano; and 
the Ruth Howell Trio (Ruth Howell, violin, Alice Rhein, 
cello, and Ada Rice, piano) contributed numbers at a lunch- 
eon given by the club with Mr. McLean as honor guest. 
He sang a group as a compliment to the club which pre- 
sented him. 

Mrs. E. P. Arneson was in charge of an interesting pro- 
gram given at a regular meeting of the Tuesday Musical 
Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, on the subject, Pro- 
gram versus Absolute Music. Participants were Mrs. 
Francis Conlin, pianist, and Dr. Cumming, baritone, with 
Mrs. S. J. Chandler at the piano, who illustrated the lec- 
ture. 

Mary Stuart Edwards and Alois Braun arranged a pro- 
gram for the San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis 
Krams Beck, president. Participants were: a selected group 
from the High School Orchestra, Otto Zoeller, conductor ; 
Lorena Dodson, pianist; Grace Dodson, violinist; Mrs. E. 
J. Arendt, mezzo-soprano; Camilla Cafferelli, pianist; 
Marvin McGee, pianist; Edith Kress and Terry Terhurne, 
solo dancers. A number of interest was a scene and duet 
from La Traviata, by Betty Longaker Witson, soprano, and 
Warren Hull, baritone, given in costume and with a pleas- 
ing stage setting. Walter Dunham was the accompanist. 

Mrs. Eli Hertzberg arranged a program for the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, with the following 
participants: Dorothy Borchers, pianist; Charlotte Stenseth, 
violinist; and Mrs. Oran Kirkpatrick, soprano. The ac- 
companists were Anne Louise Bosshardt, and (Pauline Wash- 
er Goldsmith. 

Dorothy Herman Blum, soprano of Chicago, and Pauline 
Mincer Schram, pianist ‘of Evanston, were soloists on a 
recent program given by the Anglo-American Society. 

S. W. 


Seattle, Wash. The month of April presented a very 
wide range of varied programs to Seattle, not the least of 
which have been numerous student recitals, reflecting great 
credit upon the high standards of the teaching profession of 
the city. 

The auditorium of the Sunset Club was crowded to ca- 
pacity to hear Albert Spalding in another of his splendid 
concerts. Mr. Spalding is ever growing more popular in 
Seattle. His reception this time was quite in accordance 
with expectations, and, together with Mr. Benoist, he was 
given as enthusiastic applause as he receives anywhere. 

Another triumphant concert was that given by the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, presented by the Ladies’ Musical Club as the 
closing number on its annual artist series. The quartet also 
drew a capacity audience to the Metropolitan Theatre and 
were repeatedly encored. 

The Cornish Trio, a leading ensemble organization of the 
Northwest, gave a delightful program at the Cornish Thea- 
tre, offering trios by Schumann, Goldmark and Brahms. 
They were, as usual, in splendid condition and offered superb 
inter pretations. 

It is a source of gratification to Seattle, as well as to 
Francis J. Armstrong, teacher of Elizabeth Rydner, violinist, 
that she was able to win honors—first prize, in fact—in two 
contests for violinists held in Victoria, B. C., recently, by the 
International Music Festival of the Pacific Northwest. Miss 
Rydner won her honors in the competition open to players 
of all ages, and in the competition for violinists under six- 
teen. 

Paul Pierre McNeely gave the sixth of his piano musicales 
at his studio in the Seattle Theatre Building. Those ap- 
pearing were Lyle McMullen, Catherine Coleman and Rus- 
sel Kohne. 

The Spargur String Quartet, the oldest organization of 
its kind in the Northwest, gave the last of a series of con- 
certs at the Olympic. Each year this organization sponsors 
one of the most popular and largely attended series of cham- 
ber concerts in the city. 

A number of student recitals of excellent merit have been 

(Continued on page 39) 
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presented lately at the Cornish School. Piano students of 
Herman Ulrichs gave a program of interest ,including a 
number of two piano compositions. The vocal pupils of 
Franklin Riker were also presented. Other teachers who 
have presented students at that institution during the past 
month include Ella Helm Boardman, John Hopper, Bertha 
Poncy and Peter Meremblum. 

Moritz Rosen presented Alice Katayama, talented young 
Japanese violinist, in a charming recital at the Chamber of 
Commerce Auditorium. The program offered included many 
of the standard classics as well as several of the moderns. 
Miss Katayama played with delightful ease, clean technic 
and sincere purpose. She was able accompanied by her sis- 
ter, Lillian Katayama. Mr. Rosen is also presenting a um- 
ber of individual violin recitals at the University of Wash- 
ington, where he has been head of the violin department for 
many years. 

One of the very attractive programs given during April 
at the Cornish was an All-Schubert program, and included 
selections for voice, piano, violin and string quartet. 

A. F. Venino, head of the violin department of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, presented a pleasing piano recital at 
Meany Hall on the campus. These pianists are all students 
at the university and displayed excellent musicianship in their 
numbers. Mr. Venino has been presenting several informal 
programs that have been quite novel—in that he has had 
from two to three people play the same compositions, a Bach 
Suite for instance, thus giving listeners a clearer understand- 
ing of just what “individuality” may mean in the interpreta- 
tion of musical literature. 

In April the Cornish orchestra presented another of its 
recitals, given for the purpose of allowing students at the 
Cornish School to gain orchestral experience. Mr. Merem- 
blum, the conductor, did some remarkable work in directing 
his organization. . ea 


St. Louis, Mo. King Olaf, oratorio by Elgar, had a 
fine presentation at the Odeon on May 6, when the combined 
forces of the Apollo-Morning Choral Club’s orchestra and 
four soloists—Mrs. Hector Pasmezoglu, Katherine Cowan, 
Bernard Ferguson and Judson House—united in a musical 
portrayal of the Scandinavian Legend by Longfellow and 
Acworth and set to music by Edward Elgar. So far as is 
known, the May 6 production was the first in St. Louis, 
although King Olaf is a favorite with many of the leading 
oratorio societies of the country. 

The Concert Series Committee of the Y. W. H. A., Union 
and Enright, announces its program for the 1929-30 season. 
The artists are Edward Johnson, tenor; Gitta Gradova, 
pianist; Carlos Salzedo, harpist, and Gregor Piatigorsky, 
cellist, who plays in this country for the first time in a joint 
recital; Toscha Seidel, violinist, and the “Y” Symphony 
Orchestra, which concludes the list. The appearances of 
the artists on two successive days provide an especially ar- 
ranged children’s concert on Saturday afternoon, the first 
date, and a formal presentation the following evening. 

The Musical Research Club held its annual “new members 
day” on April 30 at the Town Club. Richard Spamer was 
the speaker of the day. A short musical program followed. 

The Morning Etude Music Club held its last regular meet- 
ing of the season on May 1, at the Missouri Hotel Audito- 
rium. A delightful musical program, which had been ar- 
ranged by Edna Ely Weatherford, was presented, after 
which a business meeting was held for the election of offi- 
cers for the season 1929-30. 

The Missouri Chapter, American Guild of Organists, held 
its annual dinner and election on April 29 at the Castilla. A 
special program of Spanish music was presented by Clara 
Bowles, contralto, and Katherine McIntire, violinist, and a 
talk on Spanish Influence on Modern Art and Architecture 
by Mrs. Kenneth Buchanan. C25. G 


West Palm Beach, Fla. J. Warren Andrews, or- 
ganist of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New York, 
recently inaugurated the new organ in the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, April 19, and showed the many possibili- 
ties of the beautiful instrument in compositions ranging 
from Bach to the American composers, Kinder, Thayer and 
Andrews. Of New York organists, Mr. Andrews is un- 
doubtedly one of the best known, and his playing gave much 
pleasure to the large audience. R. 


The Doctors’ Guabecten of Akron 


Mention has already been made in these columns of the 
Doctors’ Orchestra of Akron, Ohio. The orchestra still sur- 
vives, and now contains nine violins, three cellos, two pianos, 
two saxophones, three trumpets, two horns, two trombones, 
maadolin, banjo, viola, flute, clarinet, piccolo, bassoon, tub2, 
drums and timpani. The personnel at present includes six- 
teen physicians, six dentists, five medical students, one dental 
student, four members of physicians’ families. Owing to 
the nature of the members’ professional work, it is naturally 
not possible for every member to be present at each of the 
eight or nine concerts that are given each season. In spite 
of this handicap, the doctors have a first rate orchestra, and 
the concerts, given under the direction of A. S. McCormick, 
M.D., are enjoyed. 





Elly Ney to Play in ) Holipwecil Bowl 


Mme. Elly Ney, internationally known pianist, who re- 
cently filed papers to become an American citizen, has been 
engaged by the Hollywood Bowl Association to play there 
on July 19. -She will include the Beethoven Emperor Con- 
certo on her program at the Bowl. On the evening of May 
17, Mme. Ney was heard as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, at the annual music festival of Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. On the afternoon of that day 
she gave a concert for the students at the college, receiving, 
as usual, continued applause that necessitated many encores. 

After her Hollywood appearance, Mme. Ney will return 
to her home ‘tn Chicago, where she will remain until her 
regular concert tour begins the first of October under the 
direction of William B. Feakins, Inc., of New York. 
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Intonation 


By T. P. 
Public 


Director of Music in the 
Intonation in the scheme of music 
clearly if we make a short analysis 
and its status at the present time. 
Rhythm, Melody and Harmony. 


The importance of 
education will show mort 
of music itself, 

Music is made up of 
Thus R. M. H 

These three letters of the same size represent the usual 
proportion of the three elements in music. If the listener 
is able to hear the three elements in the proportion repre- 
sented by these three letters he will enjoy music keenly as he 
will be able to hear all the elements as they are, no matter in 
what proportion they appear in the varying types of music. 
Unfortunately, few people are endowed with the ability to 
hear music symmetrically. A glance at the development of 
music wil! tell us why. 

Rhythm was the first of the 
Historians tell us that man beat 
in the dimmest aisles of time. From earliest ages the whole 
human race has made a delighted response to rhythm. So 
we will place a huge R to represent the place rhythm holds 
in the affections of peopl 

NN M H 

Melody developed next, but it never overtook rhythm. 
Pitch discrimination is more difficult to master than Rhythm 
discrimination. To represent Melody we will use the medium 
sized letter M as above. 

Harmony, the third and noblest 
veloped last. Its development is compar 
its place in the affections of people has 
shouting distance of the other two. It is difficult to hear 
and appreciate the beauty of several tones sounding together. 
When harmonic combinations of sounds pass the ear in swift 
rhythms people hear them at all sort of 
pleasant noise accompanying Rhythm and Melody. This is 
proven. So we will place a tiny to show the 
average person’s hearing of music. 


The Brass Band 

The advantages and influences of a brass band 
are indeed great and far reaching. 

Many a half-asleep, stagnant town has been 
aroused and stimulated into a live, prosperous 
community largely as a result of a brass bnd. 

During summer months, band concerts on the 
public square certainly do attract considerable 
trade not only from the town people but also 
from the rural district surrounding. This is well 
proven by the fact that whenever once estab- 
lished, the town band finds hearty support from 
local merchants. 

Moreover, a good band will engender pride of 
citizenship, provide much advertising to the 
town, and serve as a strong influence to keep 
young folks at home instead of breaking away 
to other fields. No high school can afford to be 
without a good band. 

The individual advantages and influences are 
equally great. If you have ever played in a band 
yourself, you know the keen enjoyment you 
have derived, the good times you have had, and 
the pleasant associations you have formed. 

Better still, from the standpoint of the training 
band work is splendid discipline, as it calls for 
strict attention to the task in hand and more or 
less quick thinking. It promotes good health, 
and any physician will testify that performers 
upon wind instruments rarely suffer from lung 
troubles. Playing a wind instrument forms a 
habit of deep breathing, which is one of the req- 
uisites of good health. 

Measured from the standpoint of both the in- 
dividual and the community, there is perhaps 
no form of activity that yields greater returns 
than a well directed brass band. 

Heretofore it has been customary to look 
upon a brass band as merely an assemblage of 
musicians. In recent years, however, with vari- 
ous activities that are organized, the brass band 
has taken on a slightly different aspect, so that 
we now find community bands, village bands, 
city bands, lodge bands, club bands, church 
bands, school bands, factory bands, police and 
firemen bands, Boy Scout bands, etc. 

Wherever a community or an organization 
needs something to bind it together, there you 
wiil find a real need of a brass band. For the 
purpose of keeping an organization alive and 
keyed up to a high pitch at all times, nothing 
serves quite so well as a brass band. 
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letters printed above show the way the 
hears music. The proportion printed is 
The R should be much larger and the H 


These three 
average person 
probably wrong. 
a lot smaller. 

Now there is a kind of music that is made up exactly as 
is the above line of letters. It has masqueraded in the past 
under various names but now we call it “jazz.” Rhythm is 
the principal element of jazz. Melody comes second and 
Harmony is either so simple as to be monotonous or so 
swift that to the average listener it is negligible. 

The above explains the universal popularity of “jazz” so 
often deplored by the truly good. It is to be de Pasi but 
before we deplore too hard let us congratulate ourselves 
that this ultra-rhythmic type of music has attracted the love 
of millions of people who never used to listen to music at 
all. “Jazz” has given them a start. They hear clearly at 
least one of the three elements of music. 

Why they cannot hear all the elements of music in the 
right proportion is the question we music supervisors better 
look at pretty carefully. We have vaguely sensed this lack 
and have tried to re medy it by administering various courses 
in Music Appreciation. A careful analysis of these courses 
will find them strong on rhythm, a thing that every one 
hears and need not be drilled upon, and comparatively little 
done with the difficult part, Harmony. 

The piano is the most used medium for musical expres 
sion that we have. It is a most useful instrument but it is 
by no means perfect. It is fine on the rhythmic side, less 
good on the melodic, but on the harmonic side wholly lacking. 
In the first place it is never in tune. There are no perfect 
chords on the piano, so there can be no real harmony. The 
tones die away very quickly and there is such a rapid suc- 
cession of them that what imperfect harmony the piano is 
capable of giving, registers with difficulty in the average ear. 
The truth must be told: the piano is the “Mother of Jazz.” 

Still it will not do to give up the piano, for it is the 
handiest instrument for learning music and in that way the 
most useful. One cannot be much of a musician unless he 
can play the piano, It is the easiest way to the storehouse 
of music. We must supplement the piano with a more 
perfect musical instrument and make sure that the pupils’ 
ears are properly developed on the harmonic side. 

By referring to the three letters that show music as it is, 
and to the three letters that show how it is usually heard, 
our duty as music supervisors is made clear. To show this 
more plainly we will make a new row of letters. We will 
use a tiny “r’” for Rhythm, for we do not need to stress 
that. A medium m for Melody, as we are doing that well 
already. A huge H for Harmony for we must stress Har- 
mony greatly if we are to raise all round musicians of the 
performing as well as the listening type. Here is our 
diagram 


As is: R M a 
Antidote : R i. 
What we want: 

it is. 

The poet has spoken of Harmony as “a concourse of sweet 
sounds.” That is a very good description, as music should 
be made up of sweet sounds. When several sweet sounds 
are sounding together they should be a “concourse” or har- 
mony will not be present. In other words, they should be 
in tune with each other, not approximately but perfectly. If 
even one tone of several is a trifle off pitch the whole har- 
monic effect is spoiled. So it is plain that one of the most 
important ingredients of harmony is perfect Intonation. This 
is often ignored or taken for granted. 

Perfect intonation, without which there can be no real 
music, means that all the tones of a chord shall be in tune 
with each other and at the right distance from those preced- 
ing and those following. When the intonation is perfect the 
music is more pleasing to the listener even though he does 
not know just what it is that makes it so. 

The above explains the increasing popularity of the 
orchestra, band and unaccompanied singing organizations. 
These ensembles are capable of producing music in perfect 
tune, a thing impossible with the piano, organ, or harp. To 
be sure, there are many other reasons for the growing pop- 
ularity of these ensembles, but the pure intonation is one of 
the important ones. 

As pure intonation is such an important part of harmony, 
it follows plainly that we must teach every pupil to hear pure 
intonation, use it when he sings or plays, and demand it in 
the singing and playing of others. Every teacher tries to 
do this of course, but it is usually done by simply saying 
“Sing in tune” or “Play in tune.” This helps, but it would 
be far better if we were more definite and taught each and 
every pupil what was meant by perfect intonation and gave 
him the ability to tell whether he is in tune or not, or whether 
the music he is listening to is in perfect tune or not. For- 
tunately there is such a means of checking up on intonation, 
and it can easily be taught to anyone. 


7 H. The ability to hear music as 


The first step is to teach the ability to hear a unison. 
When a person is able to hear whether a unison is perfect 
or not it is an easy step to learn to judge the perfection of 
the thirds, fourths, fifths, octaves, etc. While this is by 
no means all a person needs to know to be able to hear per- 
fect intonation, it is the first and most important step and 
one without which the rest will be built like a house on the 
sand, 

A short review of the subject of the interference of sound 
will make the next step clear. 

Any vibrating body sends off sound waves into the air. 
The pitch of the resulting tone depends upon the number 
of vibrations given off in a given time or upon the rapidity 
with which the vibrations succeed each other. When two 
tones sound at the same time with exactly the same number 
of vibrations per second the resulting combination tone is 
perfectly smooth. If, however, one tone is one vibration 
per second less than the other the combination tone will not 
be smooth. It will die away once each second, grow louder 

(Continued on page 42) 





Cider Falls Glee Club Gives Program of All-American » Wiles 


A program of All-American Music was the distinctive 
title given to the recital of the Bel Canto Glee Club of the 
Iowa State Teachers’ College at Cedar Falls, Iowa. The 
club, under the direction of Alpha Corinne Mayfield, ap- 
peared in its annual concert, on March 8, before an appre- 
ciative audience. 

Types of the music were selected to show the progress of 
the art in America—music that is found in Indian themes, 
Negro spirituals, and the Mountain songs. The opening 
number was the elaboration of the Indian melody of Lieu- 
rance, By the Waters of Minnetonka. Southern songs had a 
place in one group: De Gospel Train, Peter Go Ring dem 
Bells, and O, Didn’t It Rain, with two Foster songs. Other 


BEL ¢ 


“ANTO GLEE CLUB 


numbers were The Little Pig, from Songs of the Vermont 
Hills; Frog Who Went A-Courting, Kentucky Mountain 
Song, and Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming. 

The program closed with Music When Soft Voices Die, 
and Spring Rhapsody, The Call. The songs chosen by 
Miss Mayfield for her solos were Sleep Song and My 
Lover Is a Fisherman, and The Answer closed her group. 
MacDowell’s Concerto in D minor had been prepared for 
this program by Lillian Dresser, accompanist of the Bel 
Canto Club, but due to illness Rose Lena Ruegnitz took her 
place very capably. The singers were most fortunate in the 
adequate support of Miss Ruegnitz’ sympathetic accompani- 
ment. 


OF CEDAR FALLS, IA. 


Alpha Corinne Mayfield, director. 
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General Notes 
Connecticut 

Hartford.—On April 12 Elizabeth Gleason and James 
Denning Price presented the glee clubs and orchestra of the 
Bulkeley High School in Hartford. The following program 
was presented: Intermezzo, from L’Arlesienne (Bizet), the 
orchestra; The House by the Side of the Road (Gulesian), 
glee clubs; How Softly Runs the Afternoon (Woodford- 
Finden-Salter) and Mammy’s Song (Ware), Girls’ Glee 
Club; piano solo—Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14 (Mendels- 
sohn), R. Edward McDermott, Jr.; The Goblins (Parks) 
and Rolling Down to Rio (German), Boys’ Glee Club; In- 
dian Lament (Dvorak), Romance (Rubinstein), Cossack 
Revels (Tschakoff), orchestra; A Rose Garden (Spross), 
Month of May (Scarmolin), The Seasons (Gaines), Girls’ 
Glee Club; cello solo—Berceuse (Squire), Herbert P. 
Brann, accompanist Virginia Sexton; Song of the Jolly 
Roger (Chudleigh-Candish) and Mandalay (Speaks), Boys’ 
Glee Club; The Crimson Rose (Clokey), obligatos by John 
J. Calano, G. W. Young and Herbert T. Brann, the glee 
clubs. 

Another concert was preseated in Hartford on April 19 
by the Weaver High School Glee clubs and orchestras, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Price and Helen P. Duguid: Over- 
ture to the Magic Flute (Mozart), orchestra; Pilgrim’s 
Song (Tschaikowsky), the Glee Clubs; From the Green 
Heart of the Waters (Coleridge-Taylor), In the Boat 
(Grieg), Girls’ Glee Club; trumpet solo—Non e’ Ver (Mat- 
tei), Joseph R. Rosenthal; The West (Olds), Eight Bells 
(Barthelmess), Boys’ Glee Club; suite—A Day in May— 
Dawn, Spring Song, Noontide, La Gondola (Friml), or- 
chestra; Banjo Song (Homer), Old Man Noah (Barthel- 
mess), Boys’ Glee Club; piano solo—valse, op. 27 (Mosz- 
kowski), Esther Meyers; The Two Clocks (Rogers), O 
Peaceful Night (German), Girls’ Glee Club; Greetings to 
Spring (Strauss), glee clubs with orchestra. 

On April 26, at the fourteenth annual concert by the or- 
chestra of the Hartford Public High School, the following 
participated: James C. Turnbull, flutist; Charlotte G. Lane, 
pianist; Robert Eden and Yolanda M. Paolantonio. 


Ohio 


Youngstown.—The Public Schools of Youngstown, 
Ohio, have a weekly broadcasting hour through the courtesy 
of WKBN. Some time ago a program was given as an ex- 
periment and the response was so great and the interest so 
spontaneous that these broadcasting hours have become a 
weekly event. The letters and telephone calls which pour 
into the station show the keen interest which the public feels 
in this undertaking. 

The programs are under the direction of the music depart- 
ment, for music constitutes the greater part of the hour’s 
entertainment. Grover C. Yause, director of music; Ger- 
trude Gamble, vocal supervisor ; Thirza M. Sutherby, ‘assist- 
ant vocal supervisor, act as a board of censors. The per- 
formance must be acceptable to have a place on the program. 
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This has proved a great incentive to artistic attainment. 
Dr. John J. Richeson, superintendent of public schools, is 
the announcer for these school hour programs. 


Wisconsin 


Stevens’ Point.—The annual tournament of school 
bands of Wisconsin, under the auspices of the Wisconsin 
School Band Association, is being held at Stevens’ Point, 
May 17 and 18 Among the bands registered the following 
towns are represented: Class A—Algoma, Appleton, Ber- 
lin, Cudahy, Green Bay, Milwaukee (Boys’ Technical), Mil- 
waukee (Boys’ Vocational), Milwaukee (Lincoln High), 
Stevens’ Point, Wausau, Wannatosa, West De Pere, Mil- 
waukee (North Division), Wilson Union; Class B—Me- 
nasha, Milwaukee (Girls’ Vocational), Milwaukee (West 
Division), Mount Horeb, North Milwaukee, Oconto, Shore- 
wood, Two Rivers, Milwaukee (South Division), Wam- 
pum; Class C—Dodgeville, East Troy, Mukwonago, New 
Lisbon, Reedsburg, Ripon, Seymour, South Milwaukee, 
Princeton, Nekoosa, Brodhead; Class D—Blanchardville, 
Mosinee, Rio, Walworth, Kesheana, Indian School. 

The Richland Center High School Band has won the 
State trophy three times and is not competing this year. It 
will take part in the national contest, however, together with 
another band from the State, competing for the National 
trophy, at present held by the Joliet, I1l., High School. 

Judges for the contest at Stevens’ Point are A. A. Hard- 
ing, University of Illinois; Victor J. Grabel, Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Edward J. Meltzer, Meltzer School of 
Music, Chicago; Harold Bachman, Director of Bachman’s 
Zand, Chicago; A. R. McAllister, Joliet, Ill.; and J. C 
Bainum, Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 

* * * 


The Seashore Psychological Test 


In his Psychology of Musical Talent, Dr. Emil Seashore, 
of the University of Iowa, from tests given to thousands of 
pupils, records the following percentages of relative musical 
talent: 10% of all children have a very superior degree of 
musical talent; 20% a fair degree; 40% some talent; 20% 
very meagre talent ; and 10% no talent whatever. Dr. Sea- 
shore’s findings are based on a series of tests which relate 
to inherent inborn ability, each of which is discussed very 
thoroughly in his work which was issued some few years 
ago. He infers that approximately 90% of all children can 
acquire a singing voice and pleasure in its use, can memorize 
music through imitation, and can acquire some basis or ap- 
preciation through intelligent listening. 

Indirectly the conclusion can be drawn from his discussion 
that not more than 30% of all school children need to be 
skillful performers either as singers or players, but that 
most children can become intelligent and happy listeners and 
that our school should spend much of the time assigned to 
music teaching to the developing in children the ability to 
listen with understanding and pleasure. Findings similar to 
those of Dr. Seashore resulted from tests } made a few years 
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ago by a commission appointed for the purpose in the schools 
of England. 

In music, as in all other subjects, there are those who have 
natural aptitude and also those who are born short. The 
tendency with many of the teachers in the public schools is 
to teach the musically bright and let the dullards twirl their 
thumbs. It does not take a real teacher to teach a bright 
pupil, notwithstanding the so-called efficiency of psycho- 
logical tests; it is a fact that almost every child can learn 
to sing and enjoy music. If he can learn to sing, he can 
also learn to read because singing and reading are primarily 
hearing. 

* * * 

In teaching, as in other departments of life, 

labor which is ordinarily productive labor. 
Sine 


it is glad 


Perform your teaching with your whole heart. 
* * * 


then decide— 
—Froebel. 


“The ability to make a decision—to think, 
is the very first element of pedagogy.”- 
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Intonation 


(Continued from page 49) 
once each second. The 
“top” of a sound wave of one tone 
of a sound wave of the other tone 
other. Once each second the “bottom” of a sound wave of 
one tone co-incides with the “top” of a sound wave of the 
other tone. They then kill each other and the sound dies 
away. he resulting unsteadiness of tone is called by vari- 
ous names, “Whines,” “Beats” or “Howls.” Let us call 
them “Beats.” 

These beats can be made in many various ways, but the 
best instrument for teaching this is a reinforcing box with 
six metal bars. These six bars are tuned at the following 
pitches. The bar at one end is tuned to 440, and the other 
five grade down 439, 438, 437, 436, 435. This makes a very 
useful instrument. It is easily carried, never gets out of 
order, you can teach intonation with it, and the 440 bar can 
be used for tuning the bands, orchestras and other musical 
ensembles. 

The class 1S assembled 
It may be an orchestra which plays well. If it is, 
curious things will result from the lesson. 

The pupils close their eyes and hoid up their right hands, 
ready to wave their hands back and forth as they hear the 
beats from the machine. The teacher strikes two adjacent 
bars after explaining what the pupils are to do when they 
hear the beats. It will be found that very few hear the 
beats at all, the waving hands show that. To make this 
clear the teacher should sing the beats occasionally. This 
drill should be kept up for a few minutes at every lesson 
until all can hear beats. The machine shouid be left in the 
school room and the pupils encouraged to play with it be- 
tween times. 

After they can hear 
should be taught to hear them with other media. The beats 
on this machine are clearer than with other media and so it 
is the best thing to start with. When they are able to hear 
beats distinctly they should be taught to listen carefully for 
beats in all the music they make or listen to. This will not 
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only do wonders for their intonation but it will bring many 
other good things in its train. Listening carefully for this 
they will also listen for good tone and other good points of 
the music. They will also be compelled to listen to the parts 
of the music they are helping to perform or are listening to. 

How to use this knowledge of hearing beats is very simple. 
It is relative pitch that we are teaching. When one hears 
beats in the music he is playing he should just slide the tone 
up or down until the beats disappear. This applies to both 
players and singers of all ages. 

The definite ability to hear beats is the 
ability to hear and make perfect intonation. It is a perfect 
check. One does not need to have a wonderful “ear” to 
hear good intonation. With practice, any ear will be able 
to grasp this first step. With this as a foundation the other 
steps toward perfect intonation are made easy. 

With the above in mind should we supervisors not “view 
with alarm” the universal tremolo we hear in music on all 
sides? It is one of the reasons “Jazz” is so popular. The 
tremolos cover up true intonation and make it impossible. 
Without true intonation real harmony is impossible and so 
there remain but rhythm and melody for the poor pupils to 
grow up with. The finest part of music is a sealed book to 
them. 

While the tremolo is all right for an occasional embel- 
lishment, it is a distinct menace to the student who should 
be trying to train his ear to recognize perfect intonation. 
Like every young person he longs to grow up and be an 
artist. So he imitates the artist’s tremolos and neglects to 
lay the foundation the artist did before he began to tremolo. 

On this subject let two authorities be cited. A famous 
cello teacher says: “No tremolo until they can play per- 
fectly in tune, then very carefully and very little at a time 
until one is sure that the use of the tremolo is not spoiling 
the ear.” Surely this is good advice. 

One more, and this time Dr. F. Melius Christianson, the 
celebrated leader of the St. Olaf Choir: “I never take any- 
one into my choir whose voice has a tremolo. That person 
never sings in tune.” 


foundation of all 


* * * 
Among Those Attending Interlochen 


One-third of the 300 young musicians expected at the 
National High School Orchestra and Band Camp at Inter- 
lochen, Mich., this coming summer, have already been 
selected. Eighteen states are represented in this group, 
which is about equaily divided between girls and boys. 

Following are the students who have been chosen for the 
Camp thus far, grouped by states: 

California: Anna F. Bramkamp, Banning. 

Illinois: Mildred Mor, Bloomington; June Barnes, Spring- 
field; Gaylord Browne, Freeport; Lela Gambach, Peoria; 
Curtis Heath, Hinsdale; Kathryn Virginia Harding and 
Frances Claire Schott, Quincy; Helen Stanton, Urbana; 
Theron McClure, Western Springs; Patricia Busey, Ur- 
bana; Forrest McAllister, Joliet; Henry Regnery, Hinsdale ; 
Willis Pennington, LaGrange; Gretchen Smoot, Blooming- 
ton. 

Indiana : 
Indianapolis ; 
Kendalville. 

Iowa: James Griffin, Sioux City; 
City; Richard Cubbage, Des Moines; 
Moines. 

Kansas : 


William Breunig, 
Joe McCartney, 


Evansville ; 
Wabash; 


Maurine E. Bailey, 
Charles Latchem, 


Richard Kessner, Sioux 
Ward Stewart, Des 


Evans Skidmore, Ottawa. 
Michigan: Jerome Henderson, Manistee 
and Kazimir Babcynski, Grand Rapids; Maynard Larkins, 
Plymouth; Marjorie Hoyt, Traverse City; Benton B. Yates, 
Ionia; Cornelia Stryxer, Elmitt Eastcott, Eleanor Whitting- 
ton, Marian Works, Mattie Engelhart, and Elizabeth Strom, 
Grand Rapids; Arthur Anderson, Manistee ; Greer Decker 


; Jay Whittington 
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and Gerald Behler, Grand Rapids; Vlasta Padoba, Traverse 
City; Ivan Wham and Max B. Udell, Grand Rapids; Clay- 
ed "Jacobson, Frankfort; Elizabeth Vandenberg, Grand 

apid 3. 

Minnesota: Ruth Ackerman, Frances Gilman, George 
Schmidt, Nordland Dahlen, Harry Warnke, Howard Ham- 
merof, Vincent Harris, Franklin Sprecher, Jr., Ralph Hol- 
ter, Randolph Dueck, Ruth Bemis, Donald B. Crocker, and 
Leslie Stevens, all from Minneapolis; Paul E. Peterson, 
Anoka; Howard Prevder, Eveleth. 

Nebraska: Doris Calhoun, Kearney; Wright, 
Hastings: William Bonson, Ravenna; Worley, 
Kearney. 

New Jersey: Warren Mayo, 

New York: Susan S. Raymond, 

North Dakota: Arthur Spaulding, 
O. Wicks, Valley City. 

Ohio: Sven Reher, Cincinnati; 
Gladys Mohler, Zanesville ; 
tha F. Longfellow, 
ley Mandel, 
Oberlin. 

Pennsylvania : 
Grasso, Hazelton. 

South Dakota: 
Wagner. 

Texas: Maud Powell Freeman and Howell Branning, San 
Antonio; Woodrow Ireland, Hereford. 

Washington: Gladys Phillips, Aberdeen. 

Wisconsin: Jane Jelliffe, Racine; Edward Mallon, 
worth: Frederick Ernst, Oconomowoc; Everett Goli, 
Horeb, Abraham Bell, Milwaukee. 

Wyoming: Dixie Lam, Glenrock; Natalie Riker, Casper; 
Arthur Wagner, Ralph Dawdy, Harold Bennett and Jack 
Ferren, Sheridan; Laurel Wirth, Casper; Ruth Early, 
Sheridan. 

Interesting to note in this list is the large number of 
youngsters who attended last summer’s camp who will also 
attend the 1929 camp. 


Kenneth 
Kenneth 


Westfield. 

Utica. 

Valley City; Edwin 
Alice Merrill, Columbus ; 
Albert Perkins, Wooster; Mar- 
Bellefontaine; Henry Osterland, Stan- 
and John Taylor, Cleveland; Paul Hastings, 
Scottdale ; 


Penrose Mellinger, Benjamin 


Eleanor Frank, Madison; Norman Frink, 


Ells- 
Mr. 


* * 
Recent Piano Publications 


(Boston Music Company) 

The Two Acrobats, by Mae Eileen Erb. Attractive 
tunes, useful as supplementary material and intended for 
strengthening the fourth and fifth fingers and for the 
development of the left hand. 

(Arthur P. Schmidt Company) 

Schmidt’s Collection of Four-Hand Marches. 
lection of fairly easy and superior marches. 

(Willis Music Company) 

Keyboard Secrets, by Dorothy Gaynor Blake. Sixty 


Daily Recreations to Solve First Keyboard Problems at 
the Piano, 


A col- 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

Off We Go, “be Diller and Quaile. A book of songs 
with words for the piano, designed to combine musical 
interest with sound technical training. 

(Oxford University Press) 

The Happy Pianist, by Enid Grundy. 
“amateur with little time” 
music study a “joy” 


Written for the 
and for the purpose of making 
and not a “drudgery.” A good book. 


Keeping time is but an elementary part of rhythm. It is 
essential, however, to teach the child to keep time before he 
will easily grasp the feeling for measure rhythm. 

* * * 


Success depends upon loyalty and co-operation. Co-oper- 
ation between school officials, teachers, students and super- 
visors. 

* * * 

About the best that we can say of the old “methods” that 

are gone, is that they are gone. 








BRAUN 


Pottsville, Pa. 





GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT; ADVANCED CHIRONOMY ; HARMONY; 
THEORY—LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION, ORGAN, VIOLIN, 


earlier if 


1430 Kimball Bldg. 


GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 


A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. Phone Wabash 2293 











Founded 1867 


desired—Cathedral 1334. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 





Piano, Voice, Organ and 


Burnet C. Tuthill, 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 


Degrees, 
Ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 
General Manager 


INCORPORATED 


Conservatory 


all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 


Drama and Dancing 
Diplomas and Certificates granted 


Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak &t., 
ci ncinnati, Ohio 














AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Catalogue Mailed Free Maxine Loehr 


Eminent Faculty of 120 


John J. Hattstaedt, President ; 
Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


KimBaLt Hatt, Cuicaco, IL. 


Karleton Hackett 


Piano 
Ruth Richardson 
Beatrice Kline 
Violin & Viola 
Erik Kahlson 
Andrew Marsh 


Voice 








FRANKLYN CARNAHAN SCHOOL 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


FRANKLYN CARNAHAN, (Director )—Pianist 
15333 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Cello 
Michael Arnstein 


Grace Toy David- 
son 
Edythe Louise Pratt 


Dramatic Art 
Ida E. Caldwell 
Howard von Har- 
denburg 


Band & Orchestra 
ae 
ton G. Niergarth 


Sight Sin, 
Grace 
thal 
Harmony 
Lois Cheney 
Chase 


ing 
£"4 Frauen- 
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FOR VIOLIN 

Summy 

Souvenir Espagnole (Kvelve), Andante Affettuoso by 
Handel (arranged for violin by Oskar Hagen), Passepied, 
Gigue, Sarabande (Reisa). 
Ditson 

Mammy’s Dream, Gipsy Legend (Bronson). 
Schirmer 

Three Dances, Gavotte, Rigaudon, and Morris Dance 
(Jewell), Five Easy Violin Pieces (Zilcher), Air (Jacques 
Aubert, transcribed by Georges Barrére), Pavane (Camille 
Saint-Saéns, transcribed by Georges Barrére), Gavotte 
(Bostelmann), The Happy Gondolier (Tureman), The 
Horn (Flégier), Innamorata (Bauer), Finger-Placing in 
the First Position (Goldstein), The Little Prince (Krog- 
mann, Fantasia Quasi Una Sonata (Marion Bauer). 


FOR VOICE 
Schmidt 
Resurrection (March). 


Summy 

Woodland Vignettes (Bentley), Larry Boy (Klauber). 
Ditson 

Something for Thee, duet (Wooler), Moon-Dreams 
(Strickland), Peace I Leave With You (Dichmont), Fol- 
low the Gleam (Aylward), Macushla Machree (Shackley), 
O King of Saints (Barnes), Silent Noon (Warren), Ren- 
dezvous (with violin obbligato) (Beach), Shadow (Robin- 
son), Life Eternal (Nash), The Messenger, The Arrows 
(Dalton), The Rose, The Sunbeam, When Mother Sings 
(Clokey), The Pansy Flower (Spier), The Moon (Bagby), 
Love Is Written Everywhere (O’Hara). 
Schirmer 

For Old Bombay (Huerter), Cowboy’s Meditation 
(Guion), Two Pidgin-English Sing-Songs (Dyssen), Lost 
Dreams (De Leone), Russian Love Song (Bostelmann), 
Sea Fever (Andrews), Alone (Whitehead), Daffodils 
(Wohlfarth-Grille), He Is the Way (Judson), Life’s Joys 
(Speaks), Come Back, Malinda (Nevin), The Ground-Hog 
(Nash), The Drum-Major (Langs), Two Cat-Astrophes 
in One (Finley), The Poet’s World (Allen), The Toy- 
Shop, a Musical Play in Three Acts (Rich), By Love Alone 
(Kountz), Debbil-Foot, De Glory Road, Gwine to Hebb’n 
(Wolfe), Annie Darlin’ (Watkins), Before (Penn), Devo- 
tion (Parkhurst), My Heart Is Like a Sweet-Toned Lute 
(James), Hasta la Vista (Grever), My Lover Comes 
A-Riding (De Leath), Pagan Prayer (Crawford), At End 
eS Evermore, Thou Art Voice of My Heart (Ber- 
wald). 


Del Campo Studying with Esperanza Garrigue 


Like many other artists with established reputations, Sofia 
Del Campo still continues her vocal studies. In November, 
1927, when she had already achieved the reputation of being 
one of South America’s greatest sopranos, Mme. Del Campo 


Photo by Manuel Freres, Paris 
SOFIA DEL CAMPO 


came to the Esperanza Garrigue studios in New York for a 
brief period of training under this well-known teacher’s 
guidance, and thereafter remained for further work. 

(Previous to sailing for Peru on April 25, Mme. Del 
Campo was accustomed to going to the Garrigue studios 
daily for tone work and for coaching in classic repertory, 
especially Mozart, and in music of modern South Ameri- 
can composers, whose works are as yet practically unknown 
on concert programs here. The soprano also is considered 
to possess a particularly pure voice for recording purposes, 
and before leaving America made ten new Red Seal records 
for the Victor Company. 

While in South America Mme. Del Campo will make 
an extensive concert tour, the result of her splendid success 
last summer when she gave fifty-six concerts in South 
America and Havana, including four in Lima, fifteen in 
Chile, six in Buenos Aires, six in Montevideo and ten 
in Brazil. 

Mme. Del Campo plans to return to New York in No- 
vember. Her first appearance here will be at Carnegie Hall, 
at a concert to be given for the benefit of South American 
colleges. 
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MME. CLAY-KUZDO 


VOICE SPECIALIST Studios—21 West 95th St., New York Tel.: Riverside 0141 


‘-RIEFFLIN~- WW 
A 
Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th St., New York City 


400 West 118th Street, New York 
Telephone: Cathedral 4800 
R 0 § A Circular Mailed on Request Phone Plaza 2875 


Concert Pianist 


CHENKMAN 


Concert Violinist 


FREDERIC WARRE 


Madison, N. H. June 15—Sept. 15 


V oice—Coaching—O pen-air Theatre for Concerts 


Swimming—Boating—Climbing—Fishing—Golf 
Address to June Ist, 169 E. 78th St., New York 
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Recently returned from Five Yeats in France and Italy, Teaching 
and Coaching with the Leading Masters. 
Auditions By Appointment Without Charge 
Write for details of Summer Classes 
Special Course in Diction for the Speaking Voice 








SOPRANO 
SEASON 1929-30 
NOW BOOKING 

Management: 
Standard Booking Office 
17 E. 42nd St., New York 





CG : GC LI . & Only Teacher 

















SEASON 1929-30 
NOW BOOKING 


Personal Representative: 
Max Schenkman 


225 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: Barclay 5753 


SEASON 1929-30 
NOW BOOKING 


Personal Representative: 
Max Schenkman 
225 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: Barclay 5753 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF SINGING 


Then “The Majors” Madison, N. H. 


GENNARO MARIO-CURCI 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 





56 West 87th 
St., New York 


Telephone: 
Schuyler 8107 











Combine Study with Recreation 


at 


MUSIC CAMP KA-REN-NI-O-KE 
Lake Placid, New York 


Opening of Fifth Season 


JULY Ist 


Piano Instruction under personal direction of 


CLARENCE ADLER 


Address until June 15, 137 West 86th Street, New York City 




















COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


(Member National Association of Schools of Music) 
Syracuse University | 





An endowed university school offering courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Cello 
Public School Music and Composition 


Leading to the degrees Bachelor of Music and Master of Music. 
Modern equipment. Five pipe organs. Dormitory for women music students. 
Reasonable tuition rates. 


All the advantages of a large university. 
Summer Session July 2 to Aug. 9 
Regular Session Opens Sept. 16 


For Bulletin address Dean H. L. BuTver, 











Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
“The perfect accompanist."—Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
215 West 75th St., New York City. Phone: Trafalgar 2377 





SS CUDDER 


. : Bw oO R 
B CONCERT — ORATORIO — OPERA 


Room 28, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. C. Tel. Nassau 7243 





HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


37 Commonwealth Ave., Boston Conrad ee Providence 


GRACE DIVINE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


MARGARET MIRIAM 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CHARMING PRESENOB, FINE INTELLIGENCE, & PURE AND LIMPID DICTION 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Concert Mgr. LUCILLE BYRNE, 41 Monroe Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 


ETHEL PYNE 


Soprano 
Season 1929-30 Now Booking 


Concert Direction Mollie Croucher 
119 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 


Wabash Ave. 


Circle 2773 


509 So. Tel. Harrison 5930 


Chicago 


“SNYDER 


E 
T 
T Voice and Coaching in all 
I 
E 





the operatic roles 
6136 Lexington Avenue, Hollywood, California 


MYRNA SHARLOW 


American Soprano 
Now Booxkinc Season 1929-30 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg 
Fisk Building, New York 


HAROLD BAUER 


MASTER 


NOW BOOKING 
SEASON 1929-1930 


MANAGEMENT 


METROPOLIFAN MUSICAI 


WEST 42 NEW YORK 


BUREAL 


VICTOR RECORDS 
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Prokofieff’s Dostoievsky Opera, 
Le Joueur, Successful in Brussels 


A Story of Victorian Decadence 


eals a New Prokofiefl—Effective 


Lyric Comedy, 


But in Need of a Few Cuts 


3RUSSELS.—Serge Prokofieff’s four-act opera, Le Joueur 
(The Gamb ler), based on Dostoievsky’s novel dealing with 
the life of the casinos at fashionable watering-places in 
Victorian days, has at last had its premiere at the Theatre 
de “4 Monnaie. Destined originally for the Imperial Opera 
of St. Petersburg, the work was first written in 1915, but 
war oa revolution intervened, and the score remained in 
the archives of the Leningrad Opera, untouched. When 
Prokofieff returned to Kussia tor the first time, in 1926, he 
reclaimed his manuscript; but he found the music so at 
variance with his present ideals that he set about rewriting 
it. It is the revised version which has now been produced 
at the Monnaie. 

Prokofieff is the author of his own libretto. 
of his first act is laid in the Hotel-Casino of Rouletten- 
burg, an imaginary watering place in Germany, peopled by 
the dubious cosmopolitan society characteristic of such places 
all over Europe. A retired and impoverished Russian gen- 
eral is attracted by a Parisian adventuress, who is out to 
capture, by way of marriage, the title and supposed fortune 
of the old soldier, heir to an octogenarian grandmother 
whose imminent death is the subject of frequent telegrams. 
\ French marquis who has advanced him a large sum on 
the “security” of this expected inheritance, has seduced the 
General’s step-daughter who has a large share in the old 
woman's will. Meantime Pauline, the grand-daughter, is 
abjectly worshipped by Alexis, the tutor, whom she treats 
slave. Provoked by her, Alexis commits the worst 
possible stupidities, such as ridiculing a German baroness 
whose husband promptly threatens to “smash his face.” 

ENTER THE GRAND-MAMMA 

In the second act (the grand lobby of the hotel), while 
the guests are occupied in the sordid preoccupation of low 
finance, these compucations reach their climax, when sud 
denly the grandmother appears, surrounded by servants and 
luggage. In perfectly good health, she has decided to come 
and learn all about this famous game of roulette. The 
general, the marquis and the adventuress are struck dumb 
by her appearance. In Act III, playing at the entrance of 
the gambling hall, the old lady plunges straight into the 
game and loses a tortune within a few hours. The general, 
in despair, is quickly abandoned by his beloved, and the 
marquis is equally quick to let Pauline know that he can't 
marry her and reproaches her on account of the 50,000 
francs he has lent to the general. 

The last act consists of three rapid and brilliantly effec- 
tive scenes. In the first, Pauline, indignant, demands from 
\lexis that he procure her immediately the 50,000 francs 
so she can throw them into her seducer’s face. The gam 
ing table is the tutor’s only chance; in the second scene he 
actually wins 60,000 francs. One table goes bankrupt, then 
another; Alexis wins 200,000 francs. The gamblers are 
delighted ; the gambling director is in despair. Third scene: 
Alexis finds Pauline in her room, offers her the 50,000, but 
she refuses, either because of scruples or a woman’s caprice. 
with tears, consolations, amorous explosion; then 
revulsion, hate and distrust. And when Alexis finally gives 
her the money, Pauline in a rage throws it into his face 
and flies out of the room. The young man remains alone, 
stupefied, vainly trying to understand the complicated game 
of the human heart. 

Music Improves AS Work 

As might be expected from a master like Prokofieff, he 
has turned out a remarkable and intensely interesting work. 
Contrary to the usual experience it grows and deepens as 
it progresses. The last tableaux are incontestably more 
successful than the first. The inspiration seems to flow 
more easily and more abundantly, the means of expression 
to be more adequate and the coherence of the whole io 
become firmer as the work approaches the end. 

Prokofieff all the while seems to be solving a difficult 
problem of style. While the work is a lyric comedy, he 
treats the human voice with the greatest liberty and brings 
it into close relation with the voices of the orchestra. How- 
ever, like all modern composers, Prokofieff writes badly for 
the voice, so that often one has the impression that the 
voice is superfluous whenever the orchestra is most expres- 
sive, and inversely, that the vocal declamation, when it is 
most clearly characterized, could easily do without the or- 
chestral commentary. 

A New 

This is a new phenomenon so far as Prokofieff is con- 
cerned. Aside from his orchestral craftsmanship. Proko- 
fieff has always shone by virtue of a genuine gift for melody. 
One was justified, therefore, in expecting ample and plastic 
melodic phrases such as characterize his admirable Scythian 
Suite. But in this opera we are confronted by veritable 
mosaics of motives, little sketchy phrases, embryonic rhyth- 
patterns, reminiscent of the irregular explosions of a 
badly functioning motor. Yet even these defects, in the 
hands of an artist like Prokofieff, have their merits: by 
virtue of them the whole musical content is singularly vivid, 
diversified, animated and colorful. As usual with this com- 
poser the music teems with energy, vivacity, accent and 
“oo,” and for the sake of these qualities one may well toler- 
ate a few “lengths” in the first two acts, due moreover to 
an error in dramatic construction—a failure in climax, so 
imperative in the the ater. 

From the point of view of harmony Prokofieff remains 
true to himself. There is always a predilection for that 
which is a little attenuated, a little “puckery,” a little ner- 
vous, that makes him stand out from the crowd, and some- 
times even a touch of the cruelty which in this case is per- 
fectly suited to Dostoievsky’s story. It is noteworthy, as 
a point of technic, that the orchestra is very largely con- 
fined to the lower ranges while the voices are kept pre- 
dominantly in the higher registers, a circumstance which 
adds another somewhat incongruous quality to the score. 
Replete with touches of humor and caricature, deftly de- 
scriptive here and there, the orchestration nevertheless ap- 
peared to us a little more dull than in Prokofieff’s symphonic 


The scene 


as a 


Crisis 


PROCEEDS 


PROKOFIEFF 


mic 


works—with the exception of the three last tableaux, which 
have real brilliance. 
Sy MPHONIST Upper Hann 

The fact that Le Joueur in its present version is based 
upon an earlier one, unknown to the world, may be the 
cause of some of its shortcomings. The first scenes, indeed, 
show traces of a certain effort and this is dissipated only 
in the third act, when the composer appears to have freed 
himself from certain shackles. It is at this moment, too, 
that the symphonist gains the upper hand, while at the same 
time the listener experiences a relief and a new joy. Pro- 
kofieff seems to be most at ease in the pianistic and sym- 
phonic domains, his dramatic gifts for the moment are 
apparent in the delineation of his characters and in the comic 
element rather than in specifically dramatic expression by 
way of the voice. This lyric comedy, indeed, has genuinely 
effective theatrical qualities: a few cuts in the earlier parts 
would suffice to maintain the interest from beginning 
to end. 

The staging, 
especially the 
choice. The principal roles, 
point of view, were taken by Mmes. 
and Messrs. Lens and Yovanovitch. 
success and the composer was acclaimed by 
distinguished audience. 


GETS 


as usual at the Monnaie, was excellent, and 
costumes, of the period of 1865, were very 
very perilous from the vocal 
Leblanc and Ballard, 
The work had a fine 
a large and 


A. GETTEMAN. 


Helen Chase Studio Notes 


Robert Derringer, tenor, has been engaged for the new 
Chamberlain Brown production. Dorothy Studebaker, lyric 
soprano, and James Landi, tenor, are booked for the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. Esther Klar, soprano, is giving 
weekly programs over station WEAF. Edna May Payden 
is brodcasting over WCBS, in addition to her singing in 
The Passion Play at the Hippodrome. Phradie Wells of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, is among the artists who 
are perfecting their songs and roles for summer bookings 
of concert and opera. The Helen Chase Studios broadcast 
weekly over Station WRNY. 


EUROPEAN CAREERS 
AMERICAN TALENT! 


WE arrange Concert Tours for ALL of Europe. 
WE place you with the LEADING Orchestras and Opera 
Houses. 
WE book Recitals in ALL Principal Cities of Europe. 
WE arantee Fy FAIREST ere and COURTEOUS 
REATMENT. TE US IN ENGLISH 


ITHMA 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
THEATRICAL AGENCY 


“The Youngest and Most Alert” 





¢ ti by 


— Director: P. PAUL BECHERT 
le Agents for Leading Artists 
SCHELLINGOASSE 12, VIENNAI Cables: MUSIKITHMA 


GIACOMO QUINTANO 


THE Cae Ate “- 
WILL ACCEPT EW DURING 1929-30 
Address—E. FL EMING. See y, ouae g ive, . Vs 
Tel. Atwater 7782 

















The Works Only of 


LIVING COMPOSERS 


in Recitals by 


CARLYLE DAVIS and 


ROLAND DAVIS 
(Father) (Son) 


Haensel and Jones, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


Carmela Ponselle 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Owing to request will accept a limited num- 
ber of pupils on Wednesday and Saturday. 
Appointments to be made in writing to 
ANNA RYAN, 90 Riverside Drive, New York 


PIANIST 


JOHN W. GLAUS  texcnen 


REPERTOIRE—PEDAGOGY—ENSEMBLE 
Teaching: in Pittsburgh, Pa., Winter-Spring 1928-29 
in Los Angeles, Calif., July-August 1929 
237 Fifth Avenue - - - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE 


WHITNEY TRIO 


1504 E. Marquette Road, Chicago, IIl. 
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[Arties Everywhere | LOUISE BAVE cSt" 


Tel. 0420 Billings and WADsworth 5506 


Paul Althouse broadcast recently over station CNRO, " 
of the Canadian National Railways, with a hook-up ot E DWA R D ist A R T CONCERT ACCOMPANIS1 
stations from Coast to Coast, following which the Citizen 144 East 36th St., New York 


of Ottawa, said: “With a program of classic airs, the Accompanist to MATZENAUER—DALE—D’ALVAREZ—ALSEN— 
prominent tenor charmed an unseen audience with the beauty ALTHOUSE—MIDDLETON and many other prominent artists Tel. Lexington 2042 
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The American Guild of Organists held a festival ser- 
vice in Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, Brook- 
bany, N. Y., Jersey City, and Englewood, N. J., the wide Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 Penn. 
popularity of this singer being apparent in a string of —- 
ing Musicals, Inc. 33 W.42St, New York City 

Professor Cuclin, New York violin teacher, has several 

TENOR 
Chicago Civic Opera 
Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, 33 West 

Passion according to St. Matthew, on Sunday evening, May 42nd St., New York. 5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 
26, in the James Memorial Chapel of the Union Theological 
at 7:30 p.m. 7 Management—East and South Middle-West Management 

Carl Fiqué lectured on Faust, as seen by Goethe, Wm. C. Gassner (The Concert Guild), 113 W. 57th St., New York Baldwin Piano Dema Harshbarger, Auditorium Tower, Chicago 
City Opera, recently made debuts in Marauf (the composer 
attending) and in Tosca; her success was overwhelming, DAV I D H U G H J a fe E & 
leading instructor. Press notices regarding four leading 
nupils, and a list of his works published by the John Church 


lyn, May 2nd, when choirs from six churches united in 
engagements far beyond the usual period. 
pupils who entered the New York Music Week Associa- 
Seminary. This will be sung by the Motet Choir of the 
Seminary, under the direction of Dr. Dickinson, with Cor- 
leen Wells, soprano; Rose Bryant, alto; Charles Stratton, 
tenor; Alexander Kisselburgh, bass, and Hugh Porter, asso- 
Gounod, Boito and Berlioz, at the matinee of the Drama- Ses Ne 
with many curtain calls. The Tageblatt praised her bright 
Company, Ashdown, and others, complete the folder. 
Florence Lamont Hinman was awarded the degree of NOTED VOCAL AND OPERATIC MASTER 


singing the service, with organ numbers by Messrs. Wood- 

rederic Baer will appear in Frankfort, Ky., next 

Florence Beiler, contralto, touring Alaska and the VICTOR RECORDS KNABE PIANO 
cess with Fay Foster’s song, One Golden Day. 
tion’s Contests, among them Max Kreutzer, a lad of Long 
ciate organist and director. The St. Cecilia Choir of St. 
Comedy Club, Hotel Astor, New York, April 26th, using 
colored voice and temperament. Organist of the Dayton Westminster Choir 
Mus. Doc. in Denver, Colo., “For national recognition in . 
the field of vocal pedagogy and civic music leadership.” The Teacher and Coach of Many 
recent amalgamation of the Denver College of Music and ta G e e 
the Lamont School of Music makes this institution a mighty Distinguished Artists 
force; at the coming summer study courses, John Powell, Appointments for Individual Vocal Lessons 
’ 





and majesty of his rendition, the success of which 
TENOR 
Chicago Opera 
Mgt.: CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, Inc. 
(Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres.) 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, fll. 

man, Federlein and McAmis. 
season (November 18) in connection with the baritone’s 
Western Coast with Charles W. Cadman, is achieving suc- 

Richard Crooks has been engaged for two appearances 
on the Star Course of the University of Illinois in Urbana, 
Island City, who gave a creditable performance of Rode’s 
Michael’s Church, under the direction of Mrs. William Neid- Prima Denna Mexse Contrelte, Ciisage Civts Opera Company 
as musical illustration the Jewel Scene, sung and acted in 
costume by Barbara Eckles, artist pupil of the Fiqué D 4 Ww f I A | 
Studios; her singing was notable for brilliancy and clear- & L L ra 

W. O. Forsyth of Toronto has issued a six-page folder, 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, and others, will be faculty members. 


was acknowledged by ceaseless telephone messages of 

re-engagement by the well-known Pittsburgh Mendelssohn T H E 0 t E N 0 R 

on February 11 and 12, immediately following his appear- 

seventh concerto. 

linger, will be the Chorale choir. A quartet of two trumpets “She is fulfilling the late Maestro Campanini’s prediction: ‘You will be one 

ness of diction. 

captioned Crescendo, containing flattering press notices of Send for Catalog 17 East Eleventh Street, New York 
Mrs. Bruce S. Keator brought the choirs from St. Coaching in Operatic Repertoire, and 

Andrew’s and the Congregational churches, both of Upper Preparation of Concert Pro- 

Montclair, N. J., to her church, New York City, on April grams, Can Be Made by 

28th, where they united in singing the oratorio, Galilee, by . 

Mark Andrews, the composer conducting. Rozsi Varady, Mail or Telephone. Conductor of opera in 

cellist, played solos, and the accompanists were Mary Ara- Italy, Russia, South America, 


congratulations.” 
Choir. Current concert appearances for Baer include Al- Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
ance in Syracuse, N. Y., on February 10th, for the Morn- METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Clarence Dickinson and his choir will give Bach's 
and two trombones will play chorales from the Chapel tower of the greatest mezzo-contraltos of the age’.”—-Chicago Herald Examiner. 
Elsa Forester, American prima donna of the Cologne Teacher of 
himself as composer of piano pieces and songs, as well as 
bella Coale and Mrs. Keator. . . “ee 
and twice on tour in the United 


Edward Kinsey, basso cantante, has taken over the 


States. Maestro Papalardo is one of the 


Fellows Choir Exchange. New York, and is available as f 
soloist or in ensemble music. ew masters who can see a pupil all the wa 
Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, will be heard at the through from fundamental tone production to a 
Hollywood Bowl this summer, in a performance of Carmen peak of an outstandi - oe 
on July 26th, and Tannhauser on August 16th. nding artistic career. 
Christiaan Kriens conducted the orchestral concert by 





the Kriens Symphony Club at Carnegie Hall, New York, ° - 
May 23rd, the 125 ear of both sexes presenting a most New York Studios : 50 West 67th Street, New York City 
ambitious program, including the Tschaikowsky Fourth 

Symphony, Kriens’ Overture Joyeuse (first performance), Telephone: Trafalgar 3087 

Schumann piano concerto (Eunice Howard, soloist), and 
two pieces by Erno Rapee, who conducted them. The con- 
cert was broadcast. 


Karl Leimer, known as the sole teacher of Gieseking, T 
spent the winter in Los Angeles and passed through New DUNNING SYS EM of Improved Music Study 
York on his way to his home in Hanover, Germany, ac- for Beginners 


companied by his young piano pupil, Marie Troubetzkoy. 
Prof. Leimer intends to return to America, instituting a THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED— WHY? 
master class in New York in December, followed by one 
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ture with many press notices. — % ; ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 2742 Tuisa, Okla. Normais, Season Tulsa. ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 

Mary Miller Mount’s pupil, Violet Crandall, assisted pe om AT gg mocar ge a Summer, Paris, France. Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, 
at the piano recently for Leigh Ramsey, baritone, and Har- apetie, ind. Atianta, Ga. Ashville, oAare ARGAL SS OL SH. — Nov. of each year. 

klin. viol tal at the New Century Aud N wie Street, Amarillo, Tex. Classes yinGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison 
old Micklin, violinist. at a recital at the New Century Audi- Ss June 8rd, Amarillo; July 22nd, Colo- “'RGiNIA RYAN. 1070 
torium in Philadelphia. Miss Crandall was cordially re- agg ob veer be ay pene. rado Springs, Colo. STELLA H SEYMOUR, 1419 So. St. 
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chigan State Institute o usic, 
ments for both artists. : GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., Lansing, Mich. GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 5808 WwW. 

The National Opera Club of America, Inc., Baroness Twin Falls, Idaho. HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, Coa! Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Katharine Evans von Klenner, president, gave a luncheon MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 13484 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 0. Normal Class June 4th, 

i , quarters in the American Women’s Association neg Hast SSth St.. Portiand, Ore. 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; [SOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina 8t., 
at its new quarters 1 : Ss 1 DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 1422 Battery Street, Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles. Calif. 
club house, West 57th Street on May 9th. At the election York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clin- MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th 
the following officers were chosen: Mesdames Susan Haw- on Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


New Levadé Opera, Based on Balzac, 
Has Successful Paris Premiere 


First Operatic Version of The Wild Ass’s Skin—Music Too Light for Subject—Mario Chamlee 
Scores—Argentina Has Riotous Welcome—American Artists Well Received 


Paris.—A new opera by Charles Levadé, La Peau de 
Chagrin, has just had a successful premiere at the Opera- 
Comique 3ased on Balzac’s famous novel of that name 
(The Wild Ass’s Skin) the libretto, by Pierre Decourcelle 
and Mic} ie] Carré, makes no attempt to retain the philosophy 
of the book, but confines itself to the bare story of Raphael- 
Valentin, a poor poet, who falls in love with the Countess 
Feodora. She spurns him, but he finds the wild ass’s skin, 
whose magic gains him the haughty Countess’s love. The 
skin soon shrinks and Raphael ages rapidly; he has burnt 
out his life and he dares ask no more favors. The ap- 
pearance of Pauline, the one woman who has loved him 
sincerely, brings him hope. But the Countess returns to 
claim him, while Pauline feels death approaching. So 
Kaphael asks a last favor of the skin: the life of Pauline. 
And as she recovers he dies. 

The music is attractive, melodious, and well constructed, 
for Charles Levadé is a pupil of Massenet. But it is light 
and gi and entirely unsuited to the character of 
1¢ play. Great care was taken with the production and 
Louis Masson conducted. The cast comprised such ex- 
cellent artists as Sibille, who sang the part of the Countess 
Feodora, Friant as Raphael and Roger Bourdin as Raspoli, 
a rival. The work’s very lightness, its chief fault, will 
probably secure it continued public success. 

ITALIAN Opera Troupe Fottows RussiANs AT 
Cuamps ELyseres 


{ 


Certainly the des Champs Elysees is carrying 
out the promise made by Ganna Walska when she took it 
over last year—namely to make it a center of music. At 
present, the Opera Privé Russe of Maria Kousnezeff, with 
Emile Cooper as conductor, is giving regular performances, 
which are interrupted by recitals and the regular ong on 
Straram Concerts, whose orchestra is undoubtedly the best 
in Paris Following this, the company of the Teatro di 
Torino, Italy’s most active “art theater” is giving a season 
of Rossini operas under Tullio Serafin’s musical leadership. 
rhus Paris will hear, for the first time in generations, such 
operas as L’Italiana in Algeri and La Cenerentola, as well 
as the ever popular Barbiere in truly Italian style. Toti 
dal Monte and Riccardo Stracciari are among the members 
of the troupe. 

Mario CHAMLEE 


Theatre 


AND HALuiet STILES REAPPEAR 


\ number of Americans and American favorites hay 
heen winning laurels here of lat Mario Chamlee, whose 
highly successful debut at the Opera, in Maronf, was 
ibled at the time, also proved himself to be an excellent 
comedian; he has since been heard at the Opera-Comique, 
singing several performances of Manon with great success. 
His beautiful and truly lyric tenor voice has rapidly made 
him a favorite with the Paris public. Hallie Stiles, the 
\merican soprano who is regularly engaged at the Opera- 
Comique, recently from New York to fulfill her 
engagements here during May and June, returning then 
to Hollywood where she is to make six singing pictures 
Paramount Company. 
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Argentina, the great Spanish dancer, has also returned 
to Paris, after her brilliant successes in the United States. 
At the Theatre des Champs Elysees, she gave a recital which 
comprised three new dances, and so great was the enthusi- 
asm that one of them had to be repeated. Both the public 
and the critics were unstinting in their praise. 

Louis Krasner’s First APPEARANCE 

Louis Krasner, brilliant young American violinist, made 
his debut in the Brahms Concerto with the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra. He has the tone and technic that are expected 
of violinists today, and also a profound musicianship and 
style which, unfortunately, are far rarer. The critics hailed 
him enthusiastically, and he has been engaged to appear with 
several of the orchestras next fall, namely, the Lamoureux 
Orchestra, the Pasdeloup and others. N. pE Bocory. 

ORCHESTRAL SITUATION IMPROVING 

The orchestral situation has steadily improved since the 
beginning of the season. Pierre Monteux now directs the 
Orchestre Symphonique, and consequently the public fills 
the great Pleyel Hall which used to be so empty and dreary. 
One of the most appreciated artists of his concerts was the 
violinist, Yelly d’Aranyi, whose brilliant and romantic in- 
terpretation of Beethoven’s violin concerto was greatly 
praised. At another concert the harpsichordist, Wanda 
Landowska, played the solo part of a new work by Poulenc 
for harpsichord and orchestra in her own inimitable man- 
ner. There are many interesting varieties of color in or- 
chestration, in the French manner, but the work is also 
marred by several trite themes and theatrical effects. The 
juxtaposition of the most modern discords on the full or- 
chestra with brass and the gentle tinkle of the harpsichord 
passages seemed violent. However, the public evidently 
liked the work, which was vigorously applauded. 

Pierre Monteux also performed a symphony by 
which he brought with him from Holland. The composer 
is clearly very much under the spell of Stravinsky. With- 
out the influence of the new Russian master the symphony 
would not possess much character, though it is tuneful 
and well constructed. 

The composer, Albert Roussel, was honored with a fes- 
tival at the Opera to celebrate his sixtieth year. Many 
of his works were played by the Lamoureux orchestra 
conducted by Albert Wolff, and a chorus of three hundred 
singers came from Nantes to take part in the choral selec 
tions. The date was April 25. 

3ERLIN PHILHARMONIC Gets REA! 

The Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin, 
Furtwangler, gave two concerts in the large Chamns 
Elysees Theatre, which was packed on both occasions. Th 
plavers and the conductor received the most pronounced 
ovations. having to rise and bow and reappear times with- 
out number. Finally the orchestra gave an encore, playing 
Wagner’s Tannhauser overture when the audience would 
not leave the building at the end of the program. The 
success of the two concerts was most emphatic, and the 
audience was by no means entirely Teutonic. The ex- 
clamations of surprise and delight on all sides were in 
good Parisian French. 

Dayton WeEstMINsSTER CHotrR Scores TIME 

The Dayton Westminster Choir, the success of which 
in various parts of Europe has already been cabled to 
New York, has appeared a second time. The Opera was 
crowded to the very doors, with all the extra seats engaged, 
and enthusiasm ran rampant. especially when the Amer- 
‘can colony of Paris heard American folksongs sung in a 
familiar language by an American choir. There were in- 
numerable encores and extra numbers. The appearance 
of the choir and the military precision of the entrances 
and exits helped towards the enjoyment. The singing 
needed no help. It was very much to the taste of every- 
body. The stage setting, representing a medieval interior. 
with knights in armor and the narrow windows of a castle, 
lent an old world atmosphere to the new world choristers. 

The English Singers, fresh from their American season, 
gave a concert of their old music in the Gaveau Hall to- 
wards the end of April. They came unheralded and with- 
out much publicitv. Hence the moderate size of the audi- 
ence to greet the first appearance of this body of sinvers in 
Paris. The singing was delightful and gave great pleasure 
to those who like to hear old part songs sung in the right 
cnirit and style. There was much applause. but whether 
Fnelish nart-songs are likely to capture Paris or not will 
hove to be proved by several appearances of the English 
Singers. 
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PLays BEetuoven’s “THIRTY-TWO” 
tN Srx Concerts 

Wilhelm Bachaus has won the admiration of the serious 
musical public of Paris and established himself as an au- 
thority in classical interpretation by his masterly and re- 
markably fine apn ge of the thirty-two sonatas of 
Beethoven in six recitals, two a week for three weeks. As 
a feat of memory alone the recitals were extraordinary. 
even if the interpretations had not been of the highest 
and the technical execution flawless. Bachaus is 
temperamentally fitted to internret Beethoven. and as a 
pianist he is unsurpassed for dieital skill and beauty of 
tone. Most of the seats were sold long in advance to piano 
students, and at every recital the Gaveau Hall was full. 
with rows of eager listeners standing all around the seated 
audience. After six or eight recalls, the artist was allowed 
to retire without performing extra numbers, which would 
have marred the noble character of the recitals. 

A young woman pianist of great promise gave a recital 
in the Erard Hall which won for her the unstinted praise 
of her audience. Her name is Monique Haas. She proved 
herself to be one of the most satisfactory pianists before 
the Paris public today, with her technically perfect and 
admirably interpreted performances of such exacting works 
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as Chopin's : F minor Fantasy, and Fourth Ballade. With 
Mendelssohn’s Variations Serieuses, and Schubert’s A major 
Sonata her program was of a very high order. There 
were also several smaller items. 

Anton BILotti AND THERESE Braveau 

Anton Bilotti, who has a large following in Paris, gave 
the first of his recitals for this season in the old hall of 
the Conservatoire and played works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt, in that brilliant manner so much admired 
by his friends. The concert room was full and enthusiasm 
ran high, so much so that the pianist was compelled to 
add an unusual number of extra pieces to the printed pro- 
gram. The skill of Bilotti as a transcriber was shown 
in a clever and strikingly effective arrangement of the 
Perpetual Movement from Weber’s C minor sonata. This 
number received a special round of applause. 

Marie Therese Brayeau played the solo part of Liszt's 
* flat concerto with the Pasdeloup orchestra, and played it 
with great dash and authority, in spite of a very ragged, 
slow, and imperfect accompaniment by the orchestra which 
was directed by a visiting conductor during the absence 
of Rhené-Baton. The success of the soloist should encour- 
age her to give a recital, in which her many merits can 
be heard to better advantage. 

A young Russian violinist, Jacques Brodsky, gave a reci- 
tal in Chopin Hall a few days ago which at once estab- 
lished him as an artist of more than usual merit. His tone 
is exceptionally musical and rich, his finger skill very fine, 
and his command of the bow all that could be wished. He 
at once won the hearts of his hearers. He has only to keep 
on as he is going until the public is forced to recognize 
him. That is, of course, the hard part of every artist's 
career. 

CLARENCE Lucas. 
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Rapio HERE AND OVER THERE 

At a luncheon tendered the press representatives last 
week, in honor of the return of M. Aylesworth, presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting Company, from a trip 
to Europe, one was able to obtain a first hand report of 
broadcasting conditions abroad. 

While Mr. Aylesworth is fully appreciative of the handi- 
caps under which the British Broadcasting is operating, due 
to electrical conditions and the manner of conducting pro- 
grams, he still found much to praise. Outstanding is the 
devotion of the English to the educational programs for 
which a great portion of broadcasting is used. 

In France, the development is slow. Mr. Aylesworth did 
not seem to feel encouraged on the subject of international 
broadcasting other than from England, principally due to 
the difference of languages and the slow development of 
radio there generally. However, he felt that within six 
months we could expect to get and send broadcasting from 
England to America. 

Of great value to radio in America also is the opinion 
which Toscanini recently expressed after his return to 
Europe, regarding broadcasting in this country. Knowing 
Toscanini for the genius that he is, the fact that he says 
that broadcasting in this country is “incomparably higher 
than in Europe” should make us feel very proud. 

On TurRNING THE DIAL 

May 13 to 19.—Now that the summer schedule is under 
way there is little of great excitement on the musical pro- 
grams. They have settled down to offering quite orthodox, 
and yet there is always something to listen to if one cares 
to bother and often wait long enough to hear it. Early 
on Monday evening we happened to be turning the dial when 
we tuned in on the Zenith program. Zenith is a big con- 
cern, yet why in the world does it tie up its name with the 
“harmony quartet” which was part of its program? First 
of all, the harmony was decidedly lacking, and the singers, 
women we believe, were scarcely ever together and did not 
seem to know what to do next. There is no excuse for such 
bad performances, it seems to us, and such an offering is 
only detrimental to the sponsors. After that we tuned in 
on Sousa and felt relieved. 

We wish to record here that the noted Main Street 
Sketches have “gone commercial,” and with this we have 
lost one of the greatest charms of the radio field. Up to 
this time we had always found in these skits a welcome re- 
lief in the comments of Walter Neff, before and after. . 
Now, alas, not even Mr. Neff’s smooth voice can keep the 
charm in statements that have to do with sausages and hot 
dogs. This comment seems perhaps out of place in a 
musical column, but these are genuine sentiments of regret 
in the passing of something that delighted the musical, as 
well as the unmusical. 

On Wednesday evening Lois Bennett, soprano, and form- 
erly a_ Follies girl, made a very opportune appearance. 
Miss Bennett is taking the art of singing very seriously. 
She is studying with Percy Rector Stephens, who we know 
finds her a very interesting personality to work with. Miss 
Bennett can sing, and she does it with a charm which is felt 
immediately. Miss Bennett is also ‘Neard weekly as the 
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re Girl. The Palmolive hour, the Sonora hour, the 
Goldman hour, etc., were good, as usual. 

Each Sunday afternoon there is a concert by a list of the 
NBC artists, and this is proving very attractive; it was im- 
possible to listen in this week—likewise Roxy’s orchestra 
concert—owing to the very loud static. 

The Baldwin at home hour presented Karin Dayas, pian- 
ist, and Marion Bauer, composer. Miss Dayas is a delight- 
ful player and her work is crystal clear and smooth. We 
had the impression of running brooks and babbling streams 
while we listened to her play. Miss Bauer offered some 
convincing musical remarks. 

We wish to express regret in not being able to receive 
WGY on Saturday evening when we should have heard 
Arthur Phillipps in the General Electric concert. 

MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 








Obituary 


LILLI LEHMANN 


Lilli Lehmann, one of the greatest of all Wagner singers, 
died on May 17, at her home in Grunewald, Berlin, Ger- 
many, at the age of eighty years. 

The deceased was born in Wurzburg, Bavaria, November 
24, 1848, the daughter of Marie Loew, a leading soprano 
and harp virtuoso at the Kassel Opera House. In 1853 
Mme. Loew accepted the position of harpist at the National 
Theater in Prague, and there Lilli spent her girlhood. 
Mme. Lehmann made her American debut at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on November 25, 1885, as Carmen. 
A few days later she sang Briinnhilde in the Walkiire with 
overwhelming success, which remained unabated till 1889. 
She returned to America in 1891-2 again appearing at the 
Metropolitan Opera. During her later years Mme. Lehmann 
taught singing in Berlin, bringing out many distinguished 
pupils, the best known of whom in America is Geraldine 
Farrar. 

A detailed story of the life and career of the famous so- 
prano, together with recent pictures, will be found on page 
35 of this issue. 

CHARLES H. DITSON 

Charles Healy Ditson, music publisher, president of 
Charles H. Ditson & Co. of New York and the Oliver Dit- 
son Company of Boston, died at his home, 19 East Thirty- 
Seventh Street, New York City, on May 14, after a brief 
illness brought on by a cold. Mr. Ditson was eighty-four 
years of age. Funeral services were held at the Ditson home 
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CHARLES H. DITSON 
August 11, 1845-May 14, 1929. 
on Friday evening, May 17, and interment followed in Bos- 
ton. 

Mr. Ditson was born in Boston in 1845, the son of Oliver 
Ditson, founder of the publishing house that bears his name. 
His mother, nee Catherine Delano, was a direct descendant 
of William Bradford, who came to America in the May- 
flower and was one of the Governors of Plymouth Colony. 
Charles H. Ditson entered his father’s firm in 1865 and two 
years later came to New York to manage the branch known 
as Charles H. Ditson & Co. In 1875 the firm acquired the 
concerns of J. L. Peters and William Hall & Son. 

On the death of Oliver Ditson in 1888, his son became 
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treasurer of the Boston company, succeeding to the presi- 
dency when John C. Haynes died in 1907. 

Mr. Ditson was known for his benefactions to settlement 
schools and other welfare organizations, and for his tact and 
considerateness in the treatment of his employes. 


HARRY LUCKSTONE 

Harry Luckstone, baritone, died suddenly 
the Hotel Woodward, New York City, of 
Mr. Luckstone, who was sixty-one years old, was formerly 
on the operatic stage, both in grand and light opera, appear- 
ing with De Wolf Hopper and other prominent singers. 
After his retirement he became a vocal teacher, and for 
several years had been singing in the choir of the Hebrew 
Tabernacle Congregation. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Alice Campbell Luckstone; a son, a daughter, thre« 
brothers, and one sister, Lena Luckstone Meyers, a con 
tralto. 


on May 18 at 
heart disease. 


ANTONIO SMAREGLIA 

The Italian composer, Antonio Smareglia, recently died 
in Grado, at the age of seventy-five. Born in Pola on May 
5, 1854, he became a student at the Milan Conservatory and 
eventually won recognition for his compositions in both 
Italy and Germany. His works, which were strongly in 
fluenced by Wagner, include a number of effective operas, 
a symphony and numerous songs. At the time of his death 
he was a professor of composition and counterpoint at the 
Tartini Conservatory in Trieste. 


DR. H. 8. DURAND 


Dr. Henry Strong Durand, author of one of the most 
famous of college songs, Bright College Years, died of 
heart trouble at the American Hospital in Paris, France, 
on May 8. Formerly a practicing physician in Rochester, 
N. Y., Dr. Durand had lived for the past five years in Paris 
He wrote the words of Bright College Years while a stu 
dent at Yale University in 1881. 


EDOUARD SCHURE 
Edouard Schuré, poet and philosopher, has died in Paris 
at the age of eighty-eight. He wrote a number of lead 
ing works on Wagner, two of the best known of which are 
The Music Drama and Souvenirs of Wagner. He was 
born in Strassbourg in 1841. 
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Write for Catalog 
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~ OPPORTUNITIES 








APARTMENT TO RENT: Three room 
apartment on 40th Street, near Fifth Ave- 
nue to rent for May, June, July, August 
and September. Well furnished, com- 
fortable and cool. Owner in Europe dur- 


ing summer, and will rent at low figure to faculty. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO TEACHER | 
WANTED: A University in Ohio desires 
to get in touch with a young colored man | 
who has majored in violin and minored in | 
piano or organ to become member of the 

A young colored man who can 


unfurnished. 


rooms. Three baths. 


Summer or longer. 


UNUSUAL STUDIO DUPLEX APART- 
MENT. Sublet at sacrifice. 
Steinway Grand. 
Balcony. 
Street and Madison Avenue, New 
Address “S. B. D.,” 


WANTED—an accompanist praneil times a 
week in the morning in exchange for 
singing lessons, for teacher whose pupi!s 
are before the public and nearly all pré- 
fessionals. Address: “B. B. T.,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street 


Furnished or 
Eight 
30th 


York. 


right party. References furnished and re- 
quired. Address: “S. R. I.” care of 
Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





OPPORTUNITY for good school or con- 


servatory to obtain the services of a well 
known and reliable voice authority. Is a 
well known singer of extensive experi- 
ence and training as a singer and teacher. 
All communications will be confidential 
and the highest references will be fur- 
nished. Address: “T. C.,” care of 
Musical Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





MUSICIANS—Salary and commission. I 


want several men and women who know 
enough to grasp opportunity when it is 
staring them in the face. If you feel 
you can take an order when a buyer 
wants to give you one, come in to see me. 
Apply Mr. Leo Shayer, Room 634, 393 
Seventh Avenue (Opposite Pennsylvania 
Station), New York. 





WANTED by New York managerial office 


a man or a woman experienced in road 
and booking work, who is also capable of 
doing office work. Address: “L. S. 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





act as concert artist as well as instructor 
is preferred. Applications will be kept 
confidential. Address: “G. H. J.,” care of 
MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


ATTENTION! Singers, violinists, pianists, 
cellists, wishing to be heard in New York 
City in recital can have the best possible 
presentation by thoroughly organized and 
experienced management at terms favor- 
able and reasonable. Address: “C. D. H. 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 








/ANTED by well known voice teacher, 
position in school or conservatory near 
New York City on full or part time. 
Advertiser will also corisider an offer as 
associate teacher. All communications 
will be kept confidential and fullest refer- 
ences given. Address: “F. B. A.,” care 
of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th Street. 
New York. 





OPPORTUNITY—in Western school for | 


violoncellist as teacher; also engagement 
with local orchestra and with reputed trio. 


care of Musica Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 


—If you would like to earn additional pin 
money, or call it any name you wish, we 
may be able to give you an opportunity 
in that direction. If there is no dealer 
in your town featuring the Celebrated 
Century Certified Edition Sheet Music, 
selling at 15c a copy no matter what the 
published price may be, and you are ener- 
getic enough to go after such a proposi- 
tion, acting as a direct local agency, you 
may communicate with the undersigned, 
giving us reference as to your honesty, 
ability and standing in the community. 
Century Music Publishing Company, 235 
West 40th Street, New York. 





RECOGNIZED VOCAL 





Only high class man considered. Address: | 


“H. N. L.,” care of Mustcat Courier, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 


SPECIALIST 
—Available to Head Vocal Department 
of reputable Music School, College or 
University. Favorable European recog- 
nition (Paris, Berlin, Milan) as Vocalist 
and Pedagogue. Leading positions held 
in America with representative musical 
Institutions. Excellent testimonials and 
recommendations furnished. Address : 
. H. E.,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 





New York City. 


WANTED rey a. music work 


First 
Violinist, Second Violinist, Viola, Violon- 
cellist. Only those having an established 
artistic reputation and willing to devote 
unceasing time and effort to achieve high- 
est accomplishments, need apply. Euro- 
pean musical education preferred. Rare 
opportunity for dignified musical career! 
Residents of New York and suburbs will 
please write in full detail to “C. F, D.” 
care of Musica Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 


Mabel Duble-Scheele, Preprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with 


out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 


Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 
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?:HUGHES 


PIANIS 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, ‘3 Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
Steinway Piano New York Duo-Art Records 





ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 


“A fine musician.” 
(Signed) Fritz Rerner. 


J. FRED WOLLE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Bethlehem - . ° ° . - 


¢ ROBERTS 


Artist—Accompanist 
Coach 


875 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Tel. Circle 1350 


LUCREZIA 


Y ¥ ARKWELL 


Baritone 
Instruction in Voice — REPERTOIRE — 
INTERPRETATION — Opera — CONCERT 
Summer Master Classes Starting July 8, 1929 
for Singers and Teachers 
CIRCULAR UPON REQUEST 
172 W. 79th St., N. Y. Tel. Susquehanna 5587 





Pennsylvania 





Direction 
Maud Winthrop Gibbon 
129 West 48th Street 
New York City 


Phone Bryant 8400 


Baldwin Piano Victor Records 





Keep Fit—Be Examined Periodically 


Join VOICE HYGIENE CLUB, Inc., 


113 West 57th Street—Suite 1409-1410 

For Teachers, Singers, Vocal Students, ete. 
Benefits: Entities members to office medical treatment and advice, for any 

ondition affecting the VOICE, NOSE, THROAT and EAR, between 

2 and 5 ». m. daily (except Sunday), Monday and Thursday evening 8 w 9. 
Membership fee Fifteen Dollats per annum. 

DR. JOHN J. LEVBARG, Medical Director. Circle 0593 
LARYNGOLOGIST—SINGER—LECTURER ON VOICE HYGIENE 





Joyce BANNERMAN 


Soprano 





Concert—Oratorios 
Festivals 


eae 


BANNERMAN MANAGEMENT 
1412 Steinway Hall 
New York City 








GIUSEPPE BAMBOSCHEK 


Operatic Coach 
CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COMPANY 
Personal Address 
Hotel Mayflower, Central Park w. at 6lst St., N. Y. 


Columbus 006 











“The audience recalled 
Miss Peterson so many 
times that one might have 
thought the afternoon was 
one of opera not an orches- 
tral concert.” 


The Chicago Dai Tournal said 
the above about May Pcterson, 
soprano, formerly Opera Comique 
and Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 
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Artists Everywhere 


(Continued from page 45) 


Grace M. Ellinwood, W. F. Muller, K. T. Fendrich, E. A. 
Grenzback, Ruth Bliss, Augustus Kiesele, Samuel Schiff, 
L. P. Kreuder, Amy R. Sewards, Leila T. Gardner, Betty 
Tillotson and Florence DeWiter. The plans for the com- 
ing year are well under way. An American grand opera 
will be presented in concert form on October 10, 1929. 

Gina Pinnera sang at the Spartanburg, S. C., Festival 
on May 15th and on the 28th will appear at the Chicago 
North Shore Festival in Evanston, Ill. Among her early 
fall dates is an appearance with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra on October 3lst in St. Paul, and on November 
Ist in Minneapolis. Mme. Pinnera sang in place of Reth- 
berg in Memphis, Tenn., recently, and following her ap- 
pearance, Mrs. J. F. Hill, well-known local manager, sent 
Haensel & Jones, her managers, the following wire: “Pin- 
nera great success. A marvelous voice. Thank you for 
sending her to us. It is a joy to know her and to hear her.” 

Adolf Pick, violin head and orchestra conductor of the 
Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools, has developed 
an orchestra of forty competent players, which, during the 
past season, played such important numbers as Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphony, a Smetana symphonic poem, and the ac- 
companying music to the comedy, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream (Mendelssohn). His violin classes have been large, 
many students playing at the weekly recitals. It gave him 
pleasure to hear of the fine success of his former pupil, 
Edward Huerlimann. now concertmaster of the Portland, 
Ore., Symphony Orchestra. 

Amy Ray-Sewards, chairman of the music committee, 
Woman's Press Club, New York, arranged an interesting 
program for Music Day of the club, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. There were five addresses on current musical sub- 
jects, given by Etta Hamilton Morris, George H. Gartlan, 
Kendall K. Mussey, Dr. Sum Au-Young and Paul Boepple, 
with solo numbers by Mary Stuart Jopp and Carrol Ault. 
Guests of honor included many well-known musical person- 
ages, including Baroness Katharine Evans von Klenner, Mes- 
dames Roger De Bruyn, Kurt Gloeckner, Charlotte Lund, 
and Messrs. Victor Benham, Charles Haubiel and Leon 
Theremin. 

Giuseppe Reschiglian made his last appearance of the 
season with the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company on 
May Ist as Dr. Caius in Falstaff. 

Rudolph Reuter, concert pianist and teacher, will again 
be in Los Angeles this summer for the third of his annual 
series of master piano classes. Beginning July 9, they 
will continue through a period of eight weeks and will be 
held in the spacious studios of the Westlake School of 
Music. 

Kathryne Ross, dramat’c soprano, sailed May 15 on 
the S.S. President Roosevelt for Italy where she will appear 
in operatic performances. 

John em: Scott had a fine spring season in W ash- 
ington, D. C., “the best I have ever had,” he writes, “mak- 
ing many new friends, meeting the musical world, who 
were all very hospitable to me as a visiting composer.” His 
concert (Fourth Presbyterian Church) was a great success, 
the Chaminade Glee Club assisting with piano and vocal 
soloists, all in a program of Scott music. The U. S. Marine 
Band Orchestra, Taylor Branson, leader, played his The 
Old Road recently and had to repeat it. Mr. Scott has 
gone to The Lodge, Michigan, for a visit, after which he 
will go to The Scottage, McDonough, N. Y. 

Henry F. Seibert, official organist of Town Hall, New 
York, will play a recital in Town Hall in conjunction with 
the National Oratorical Contest conducted by the New 
York Times. Other May recitals are: return engagements 
in Mount Vernon, N. Y., also Weehawken, N. J., with his 
quartet, Louise Lerch, Viola Silva, Marshall Monroe, Donald 
Pirnie; opening of a new organ in New is Ry . 
opening of a new organ in Huntington, L. Mr. Seibe rt’ s 
Church, Holy Trinity Lutheran, 65th tal and Central 
Park West, New York. has contracted for a new three- 
manual organ, costing $21,000 to be installed by Christmas. 

Elna Sherman, pianist, composer and teacher, will pre- 
sent her pupils in recital at her New York studio on 
June 2nd. 

Otis J. Thompson, baritone and leader of the singing, 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York, recently sang Van der 
Water’s The Publican at the morning service; the splendid, 
robust voice of this young Southerner (New Orleans), and 
his highly expressive musical temperament, made it notable. 
Otto Kunst, guest organist at the Radio Hour, played 
Stoughton’s Nocturne in A flat on the five-manual organ, 
played in church by F. W. Riesberg; in his excellent play- 
ing he used highly expressive stop-combinations which 
brought him much honor. 

Marie Van Gelder gave her second benefit concert 
for the Student Welfare Fund, Guild of Vocal Teachers, 
May 12th, at Park Central Hotel, New York; seven of her 
leading pupils will be heard. 

Aeolian Waldron had excellent success at her Town 
Hall, New York, recital, with R. Huntington Terry’s song, 
Autumn, which is dedicated to her. 

Frank Woelber, founder and conductor of the Brook- 
lyn Chamber Music Societv. conducted the recent concert 
at the Neighborhood Club, Brooklyn, playing works by clas- 
sic and livine composers. John Sebastian, violinist, ap- 
peared in the G minor concerto (Bruch). The final concert 
of the season takes place on May 28th. 


Jonas Artist Pupils Score in Philadelphia 

Stanley R. Sprenger is one of the talented pupils of AI- 
herto Jonas, who, once a week, holds a master class in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Sprenger appeared recently in recital 
and scored a fine success, being recalled many times and 
compelled to add encores. Ella Olden sang at the concert. 

Erl Beatty, assistant to Alberto Jonas, and one of the 
most noted accompanists in Philadelphia, proved again that 
he has no superior as accompanist by the skill and fine 
musical taste which he displayed accompanying that versa- 
tile and accomplished singer Ella Olden. 

The Evening Bulletin of Philadelphia said about the 
concert: “Mr. Sprenger displayed marked ability as a 
pianist. He played the Etude (Black Keys) by Chopin 
most brilliantly and faultlessly.” 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The Estimated Radio Production for 1929—What This Means to the 
Retail Distributor—Some of the Problems That Radio Manu- 
facturers Must Face Through This Vastly Increased 
Manufacturing Program 


The year 1929 promises to be the high peak 
in the distribution of radios. 

One of the best posted men in the musical instru- 
ment business states that in the 23,000,000 homes in 
this country there were 9,000,000 radios. 

During 1928 there were 2,600,000 radios sold. 

This gives some idea of the extent of the radio 
business for last year. 

What about the year 1929? 

This man of investigating mind says that this 
year there will be 5,000,000 manufactured. 

That means a great advance in the selling of 1928. 

With this we must consider the inventories that 
represent the take over from 1928 to be added to the 
5,000,000 promised to be manufactured during the 
present twelve months. 

The average retail price of the estimated produc- 
tion for this year is said to be $150 retail per unit. 

This does not include the accessories represented 
in the tubes, etc., that go with each unit; of produc- 
tion. 

Here is another problem, for it will require more 
than 5,000,000 sales to absorb these millions of 
radios, for there is much in all this to cause the musi- 
cal business mind to pause. 


Problem of Distribution 


To distribute this great number, including the 
hang-over inventory from the production of 1928, 
will require a large number of distributing centers, 
and this does not mean the wholesale sales of the 
distributors, but those units that sell to the people. 
lf all the piano dealers that are said to be in busi- 
ness in this country were to endeavor to take on 
radios, would sell them according to good business 
principles, there would be a tremendous business 
done. But there are not a tremendous number of 
piano dealers in business at this time. Some are in 
a morbid condition and not doing much selling, and 
there always has been an overestimate of houses that 
sell pianos. It is not necessary, however, to take 
up this controversy, which only becomes apparent 
when a manufacturer attempts to reach out and get 
new accounts through letters or circulars. There 
are a vast number of names that are listed in the 
so-called guides that do not respond to these at- 
tempts to get contact through the mail, and that indi- 
cates the losses that come through this effort to gain 
distribution without personal contact. 

Merchants in all lines have to meet this difficulty, 
and the piano business is no different from the rest 
of the commercial lines. It may be that other lines 
of commerce are better organized as to the arriving 
at proper service in this direction, but it is a fact 
that the piano trade is not provided with what other 
lines have at command. 


Problems of Administration 


These radio figures present much that is of inter- 
est, in that the millions of sales that must be made 
during this year will require administrative manage- 
ment in distributing as to the manufacturers that 
seemingly is bewildering, yet the automobile trade 
is meeting these difficulties, and forming a blockade 
against the arriving of other products such as the 
radio. It is much the same problem that is facing 
the piano manufacturers and their dealers at the 
present time. 

Just when the saturation point will be met with in 
the radio is one that is puzzling many a man who 
sells radios, and it might be added the manufacturers 
as well. Unless the dealers sell the radios the manu- 
facturers can not dispose of their products. Yet the 
radio manufacturers are enlarging their plants to 
enormous proportions ; there is a confidence displayed 


in this investing of capital that causes one to wonder 
at the prospects for the future. 


One of the elements of distribution during the 
past two or three years was the replacement caused 
by the use of electricity from the home wires of the 
lighting companies that displaced the batteries that 
did not allow of the simple placing of a plug into 
the electric fittings of the home. Yet there are evi- 
dences that improvements are before us that may 
bring about this same replacement that added such 
volumes of business in the making the changes from 
the batteries to the electric service. 

That several manufacturers of radios realize the 
limitations of the present radio as to tone is evident. 
At least two of the great manufacturers promise 
within the next two or three months to give to the 
radio something that has overcome the limitations as 
to this differentiation of tone is one of the things 
talked of much at this writing. It is said that at 
the radio displays in Chicago next month that these 
radical departures will be exhibited, while one other 
of the “big” producers promises that if one or two 
“bumps” of some twelve or fifteen are removed there 
will be given the dealers something that will place the 
radio upon a true tonal pedestal that will be accepted 
by the present owners of radios as something elsr 
again, and then will come the great wave of re- 
placement that will out-weigh turn the change from 
the battery to the electric. 


Other Difficulties 

All this is to be accepted with caution, for there 
must be actual trials in the homes before all that is 
promised can be taken without doubt, and cause a 
change in the home radios like unto the many changes 
in automobiles as the new styles make their periodical 
appearances. It is said the average life of the auto- 
mobile is three years. 

Just what the average life of the radio is the 
writer has no knowledge. It does seem there are 
great numbers of no tone radios sold and being sold, 
this through no fault of the radios themselves but 
to the many elements and interferences that present 
as the day or night weather conditions may not be 
favorable to broadcasting. 

All this is evident as one strives to “get” this or 
that station, or if far distant stations be desired 
those who strive for this end are more often disap- 
pointed than satisfied. 


All this it is to be assumed will right itself, but 
what are the manufacturers and dealers doing to 
protect those who now own radios in the way of 
service, the giving of perfect, or near perfect, tubes. 
Here is one of the great problems that are brought 
into the difficulties of distribution, tone and service. 
Here is where the future of the radio lies. With- 
out tone the radio is not worthy of being called a 
musical instrument. Tone must be looked upon with 
the same respect in radio selling as in the accepting 
what the artist has to give, and unless the same tones 
that are heard in the studios are carried to the ears 
of the listeners-in, then is there a damage done that 
will make of this country a tone-deaf nation, and 
music will be but a by-word. Even now, while the 
radio is in its infancy, there is being heard that most 
pitiful remark, “Oh, he has a radio ear.” This 
means much as to the future of the radio. Any one 
who has a radio knows that there is a constant cut- 
ting out of the instrument because the true tone is 
not coming ‘in over the air. 


Tubes and Tone 


In this the tubes play a great part. It may not 
be generally known, but the manufacturing of tubes 


requires a labor element that looks easy, but experi- 
enced people must be employed, or the loss in arriv- 
ing at near perfection is very large. The manufac- 
turers that strive for results as to their tubes have 
a waste that almost doubles cost of production. If 
every tube could come out good, and stand the tests 
subjected to them, the prices of this fundamental of 
the radio would be greatly decreased. But if the 
rejected tubes are sold as seconds at a low price to 
overcome the loss of destroying the bad tones, then 
does the radio owner suffer. 


Radio Stencils 


The stencil invades the radio field not only as to 
the machines themselves, but the tubes are carrying 
on to a degree that is difficult to comprehend. These 
discarded tubes, those that will not arrive to the tests 
they are subjected to, look just like the perfect, or 
near perfect, tubes, for it must be admitted that the 
tubes can not be said to be actually perfect as some 
claim, and the rejected tubes are sold by unscrupulous 
dealers as of the right-kind of tubes of the name 
value article. This is not unusual in the commercial 
world, but it is just the penetrating damage that is 
beginning to do what the stencil has done to the 
piano, and which permitted the making of so many 
thousands of no-tone pianos to be placed in the homes 
of the people. With the no-tone as a basis, the out- 
of-tune condition that resulted from the absence of 
patronage to the tuner has created an almost total 
loss of tone values to the majority of the people 

The one great thing the radio is doing now is to 
make people familiar with good music. The reason 
the classics have been looked upon as something only 
the musical could appreciate was the lack of hearing 
the good music of the past and of today. 

If the radios are not brought .into the paths of 
righteousness as to pure tone, then will the radio 
do so much damage that all the efforts that may he 
made in the public schools will go for naught. 


The “Radio Ear” 


The radios that respond te true tone are few. 
But there are hopes that inventive genius will over- 
come the limitations that now exist, but the great 
difficulty will be the bringing the makers of the 
cheap radios that are being sold in such great numz- 
bers to realize that their future depends upon tone. 

There are people who find it difficult to hear prop- 
erly over the telephone, and much of this must be 
charged to the radio and its tonal limitations. If 
the hearing ear is afflicted, then is there a damaye 
done that will increase as the fault continues that 
causes that trouble. 

Those radio manufacturers who are far more in- 
terested in production and distribution must awaken 
to the fact that there is a necessity of reform. In- 
stead of producing radios that can be sold for low 
prices, the making a showy box, and a dial with 
100 numbers on it, and the facility of getting two or 
three near stations, will find that the new develop- 
ments will throw into their hands a lot of produc- 
tion that will not look good on a statement. 


The Three Elements 


What is promised is along tone development and 
certainty, the ease of “finding,” elimination of static, 
etc., all too numerous to mention. If, however, 
these manufacturers “come through” with what is 
promised, then there is another great replacement 
field opened, and the manufacturers that arrive at 
these advancements will reap profits that will take 
care of the great investments that now are being 
made in expansions. 

There are three elements in the radio business that 
will prove its prosperity, that is tone, distribution and 
service. If the service phase is allowed to take over 
the discarded seconds of the tube manufacturers, 
then will the radio suffer, just as did the player 
piano through the cheap and nasty music rolls that 
finally drove that worthy musical instrument out of 
the market. The service today is not what it should 
be. The manufacturers should take this up, and 
with it the danger that is presented in the selling of 
seconds from the tube factories and sold by service 
men as firsts. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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An Authentic History of the N. B.A.M.— 
Its Aims, Ideals, and Accomplishments 


FIFTH 


The piano business needs a central organiza- 
tion to expand present promotional activities 
for the piano, and to evolve new methods to 
make the public “music conscious.” The Musical 
Courier believes that the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music is the logical focal 
point for this propaganda. It possesses the 
necessary organization, its musical and public 
contacts are established, and its operation as 
a non-commercial enterprise lends additional 
strength to all of its undertakings. The time 
has come for the piano industry to capitalize 
upon the opportunities offered through the 
N. B. A. M., and to effect a closer alliance 
between the general music promotion of the 
Bureau and direct propaganda for the piano. 
There has been a marked change in the status 
of the N. B. A. M. since its foundation some 
fourteen years ago, and it is just now receiving 
recognition for some of its very real accom- 
plishments. The Musical Courier is printing 
this history of the N. B. A. M. with the end in 
view of giving an intimate picture of the organ- 
ization, to show the evolution of its ideals into 
concrete accomplishments, and in some small 
measure indicate the tremendous driving force 
which has expanded its usefulness year by year. 
It is not an attempt for personal aggrandize- 
ment either for the Musical Courier or for the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 
It is a sincere attempt to point to a remedy for 
present conditions in the piano business. 

\n interesting proof ef the growth of importance 
and influence of the National Bureau occurred early 
in 1923, when Mrs. John F. Lyons, then president 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs, wrote 
o Mr. Tremaine for advice on utilizing the forces 
of her organization to the best advantage for musical 
advance. Mr. Tremaine answered in an open letter, 

official bulletin of .the N. F. 
His suggestions were entirely of a general 
did point the road and presented the 


later printed in one 
\1 ( : 
nature, but lhe 
essential problems to be overcome in a clear concise 
ashion 

In February, 1923, there was another work of 
Mr. Tremaine’s that showed an appreciable gain. 
This was in the incorporation of a permanent body 
New York’s Music Week, a_ project 
first handled entirely by the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of Music. Otto 
fH. Kahn was made honorary president of the organ- 
ion and a number of other people prominent in 
w York's musical and civic life lent willing sup- 


to further 
originated and at 


+ 


ZA 
Ne 
port 

relieved some of the immediate executive 
burden from the National Bureau, but it should be 
remembered that this action was the direct outcome 


the Bureau’s work in showing that the project 
beneficial and entirely 


y feasible. The Bureau 
lt leals of its directors in withdrawing 
cefully after initiating this event, and carrying it 

long until competent hands assumed the managerial 
urden 

the N. B. A. M. took a great interest 
progress of this movement, standing 

times to give the benefit of its experience 

when needed. In a statement issued in 
1, complimenting the trade on its part 


However, 


1 the further 


that the trade is cooperating 
is in Music Week. There can now 
lo not realize the direct as well as 
of the observance to their 

ne are now getting the picture 
of the disinterested 
and influential organizations expressing in some form 
belief need for music, and reach- 
ing among them millions of the people. This out- 
assistance in selling music to the American 
distinguishing features of Music 
Week, and one on which the music merchant can 
legitimately cash in both today and tomorrow and 
, in to a steadily increasing degree. 
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with music. The fact that Music Weeks have al- 
ready been held in 125 cities scattered throughout 
most of the states, and that many new cities are plan- 
ning them for next year, is ample proof that these 
observances are doing much for the cause of music 
and doing it in a, way that meets the favor of all.” 


Annual Report 


The annual report of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, delivered by C. M. 
Tremaine in June, 1923, was printed in pamphlet 
form, requiring over forty pages of printed text. 
It contained an introduction by Hermann Irion, who 
stated in part: 

“As I have watched the cultural development of 
our country during my long association with the 
piano industry, | have often wondered how little our 
industry, as a whole, had fostered and promoted the 
nation’s musical growth in the past, even for such 
benefit as it might derive therefrom itself. There is 
no doubt, however, that the plan inaugurated by the 
3ureau for the Advancement of Music is in line 
with the thought and I, myself, was amazed when, 
as chairman of the committee, I had the opportunity 
and the privilege to come in closer contact with it. 

“In the light of these accomplishments as well as 
the money which the Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce appropriated for this purpose, it would 
seem profitable for the members of the trade, who 
must be interested in this object, to familiarize them- 
selves with the activities of the Bureau, the results 
that have been obtained, and the benefits which may 
be derived from it by utilizing the forces which have 
been created and which is theirs for that purpose. 

“In closing it is my pleasure to give my highest 
approval of the basic principles upon which the 
director is operating. It is only through the enlist- 
ing of and cooperation of other organizations and 
utilizing the forces which they represent that it has 
heen possible to obtain the results accomplished. 
rhe cost otherwise would be prohibitive.” 

\s exhaustive as the report went into every phase 
of the Bureau’s activities, as astonishingly tremen- 
dous as was the amount of work accomplished by the 
Bureau, there was much that did not appear in the 
report because musical activities, in which the Bureau 
had an active part, had not been reported to it. 

In the matter of Music Memory Contests the re- 
port showed that the number of cities holding con- 
tests through their school systems rose from 377 to 
169, an increase of 78 per cent. All the cities con- 
ducting Music Memory Contests corresponded with 
the Bureau, requesting general literature and specific 
advice. In the states of Texas, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Indiana, the Music Memory Contests were held on 
a state-wide basis. The Bureau donated prizes dur- 
ing the year totaling in value, $880.32, and also sold 
prizes at a cost amounting to $2,258.08. 

The number of cities holding Music Weeks rose 
from 88, the total on June 1, 1922, to 141, up to 
May 1, 1923. These figures were not complete, the 
Bureau being apprised of only a portion of the 
actual number. Pennsylvania held a_ state-wide 
music week, while several county-wide music weeks 
were held in the state of California. 

The annual out-door Christmas caroling reached a 
total of 1,142, which greatly exceed the hope that 
1,000 such observances would take place. This was 
perhaps the most astonishing growth of any of the 
movements initiated by the National Bureau.  Start- 
ing in 1918, when the movement itself was initiated, 
caroling was taken up by 30 cities. In 1919 this had 
grown to 100 cities; in 1920, 330 cities; in 1921, 
667 cities; in 1922, 1,142 cities. 

Clippings received by the Bureau showed 1,510 
newspapers printing material furnished directly or 
inspired by the National Bureau, a total of 215,000 
inches shown in the files of the Bureau. 


Special Articles 


During July, two rather remarkable articles ap- 
peared in Collier’s, both written by Robert Haven 
Schuffler, and both showing how the work of 
C. M. Tremaine and the National Bureau for the 
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Advancement of Music was reaching out into the 
smaller communities. They were entitled respec- 
tively, What Music Did to Main Street, and More 
Music in Main Street. Mr. Schauffler gave full 
credit to Mr. Tremaine for inspiring the Music 
Memory Contest which he claimed was largely re- 
sponsible for the musical regeneration of the out- 
lying communities as well as the larger centers of 
population. 

In December, 1923, C. M. Tremaine gave his 
annual report and forecast of activities for the fol- 
lowing year. Of particular interest was his highly 
condensed report of work done to build up junior 
musical clubs. He reported: 

“The upbuilding of the junior clubs was but one 
of the ways in which the Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music cooperated with the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, but it was the one to which 
most attention was given, and in which most tangible 
results were achieved. The campaign for more 
junior clubs, directed by the Federation with the 
assistance of the Bureau, netted an increase in the 
number of classes from 227, affliated when the pres- 
ent administration came into office two years ago, 
to 731. The means by which the Bureau held to 
bring about this remarkable gain were varied—the 
publication of literature aiding the work of the clubs 
already formed, assistance in the formation of new 
clubs, and correspondence with large numbers of 
individuals and groups in a position to organize 
junior clubs. Every new club organized and every 
increase in the efficiency of clubs already in exist- 
ence means the addition of a powerful center of 
musical activity in the community and an inspira- 
tion to the spread of musical interest among the 
public. The growth of those clubs is therefore of 
very direct interest to the trade, for this means both 
more immediate and more future business.” 


o—_——- 


Hiring Farmers 

There are a few piano salesmen out of jobs at 
this writing. What is to be done for them? That 
is a problem. One well known house that sells a 
lot of pianos is working on the problem by avoiding 
the salesmen who have been in the business for any 
time at all. They are seeking good, strong person- 
alities from the farm, one might say. The new man 
who knows nothing about pianos makes a higher per- 
centage of success than the old men who know all 
about pianos. What is the answer? @ Any old 
salesman will recall he sold more pianos when he 
knew nothing about pianos than he ever did when 
he had become acquainted with the tricks of the 
trade and accumulated a knowledge of the different 
makes and grades of pianos. It does not seem pos- 
sible, but let any of the men who have been selling 
pianos for any number of years answer the ques- 
tion about the first year they worked at the game. 
If they only tell the truth to themselves they will 
acknowledge they did things that first year they 
would not do now for any sale on earth. @ It may 
be that some will side-step this self-introspection, yet 
it is a fact that to be wise about pianos prevents the 
doing a lot of things that were done in ignorance. 
All pianos are good to the novice. He believes what 
he says is true when he claims a commercial piano 
is the finest in the world. It is only when he gets 
wise that he puts on the cloak of safety and tells the 
truth about the pianos as they are. @Q The prospect 
wants to buy the best piano in the world. He be- 
lieves what the ignorant salesman says. The new 
salesman is not lying—it is his own belief that he is 
insisting upon. The prospect knows nothing about 
pianos, is looking for some one to tell him which 
is the best piano in the world, and the ignorant sales- 


man tells him. 
oe” 


The Record Problem 

If the record machines that are called phonographs 
and talking machines come up to expectations, there 
is a probability that there will be an accumulation 
of these machines that many will have to charge off 
unless the exchange selling will bring about an ab- 
sorption of inventory that will not have to be entered 
on statements as a loss. That is to say, old stock 
of “new” machines will present a rather distressing 
element of doubt on the part of those asked to make 
an inventory in order to enter some or one of the 
combines that have been in process of formation— 
though more talked about than actual. @ The rec- 
ord business is just what the dealers find it. That 
needs no argument as to what the results may be. 
If the new machines come up to expectations, then 
will the dealers be compelled to buy new stock, with- 
out any realization in fact as to what to do with the 
old machines that will be pushed out of selling pos- 
sibilities on account of bewildering new instruments 
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that are said to be this, that or anything else but. 
@ We will find out at the coming amalgamated dis- 
plays of pianos and radios in Chicago in June just 
whether the promises that now are being scattered 
throughout the music trade and small stores that 
have been selling these machines. It will require 
some mighty strong arguments to cause dealers to 
view any unusual demonstrations as to music dis- 
tribution through the records to dispel gloom unless 
the new machines present the same radical improve- 
ments exhibited in the changing from the battery to 
ihe electric motive power in the radio. @Q Let us 
hope the record manufacturers will be able to absorb 
all the old records and also the machines that will 
necessarily take the part of marked off inventory that 
will follow if there be no way of distribution exer- 
cised for the dealer to sell his old-new machines like 
his old record stock for the cash at factory cost 
prices. Let the dealers have patience. They will 
soon know the good or bad news, and we have 


troubles enough now. 
a ae 


Music Week 


The annual observance of Music Week, just past, 
illustrated another reason as to why the piano busi- 
ness has fallen behind. Music Week started largely 
as a piano trade project. Piano men were the orig- 
inators through the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, and upon the trade fell to a 
great extent the burden of securing financial support 
for the individual celebrations. As the Music Week 
idea developed, private philanthropists and civic au- 
thorities were induced, and this again through the 
efforts of the National Bureau, to take active charge, 
and discover ways of raising the necessary funds. 
@ However, the active interest taken by the retail 
piano trade has steadily diminished, taken as a gen- 
eral thing. There have, of course, been a few notable 
exceptions, but for the most part piano dealers have 
been singularly apathetic to any possible advantages 
accruing to them through active participation in 
Music Week celebrations. Apparently they have felt 
that they would gain in any event, through the in- 
creased interest in things musical engendered by this 
observances. @ They have forgotten one of the 
most essential factors. That is that participation in 
a single musical festival does not make a people mu- 
sical, but that it merely creates the spark of interest 
which can be nurtured until an active realization of 
the real need for music is created. It is promotional 
work of the finest type, a chance for the dealer to 
ally himself definitely with the musical forces in his 
community and to build solidly for the future upon 
the musical friendships formed at these times. The 
dealers’ record in the last music week was not a 
thing of which to be proud. 


HO 


The Same Old Game 


Radio men are resorting to some of the old-time 
selling methods of piano men. It may be the radio 
men are piano men lifted to responsible positions in 
distribution departments of the radio. Here is one 
that will recall to the past in the piano business. 
@ ‘There was a time when the certificate scheme 
played a big part in the work of the expert special 
sales efforts to get customers in the store. The $25 
certificate to be applied to the buying of a piano, this 
certificate “earned” by a child for solving a puzzle 
and all the other methods generated by the genius 
special sale “artist” can be recalled. The Federal 
authorities, however, stopped this through the mail 
department, and it has been for a long time repressed. 
@ To find something similar being utilized by the 
radio as a means to sell second-hand automobiles is 
interesting if it is not amusing. There was broad- 
casted, and probably is now being continued if it be 
a success, a proposition that if the listener in will 
but write to “Old Man Noah” at a certain hotel ask- 
ing for the name of the firm selling the second-hand 
automobiles, there will be sent in return the name 
and a certificate for $25 that will be accepted as 
cash on the buying of one of the second-hand speed 
wagons. @ Now this has a rather strange similarity 
to the puzzle scheme of days of the past in piano 
selling. There is a piano man who can give some 
interesting data as to the menus, etc., pertaining to 
the Federal prison in Atlanta that was given this 
information on account of a certificate scheme he 
worked in Baltimore. @ Not knowing anything 
about law, this paper is unable to grasp the real con- 
sequences as to the radio roundabout way of arriv- 
ing at the securing of one of the $25 certificates that 


will represent the cash payment on a second-hand 
automobile. There is that interfering link in the 
game as to the asking for the name of the firm by 
mail incited by the talk over the radio. There have 
not been many laws made as to the proper legal and 
moral carrying on of radio broadcasting, but we do 
remember that some stock talks broadcast in New 
Jersey were rather peremptorily stopped. @ It 
may be the broadcasting station that is sending out 
the name of “Old Man Noah” has legal advice on 
the proposition. If it is legal then there is no com- 
plaint to be made, and to piano men with an accumu- 
lation of second-hand pianos this may or may not be 
a good scheme to copy. It would be perfectly proper 
for piano men to ask for an exchange of ideas in this 
direction, as the certificate for a down payment orig- 
inated in the piano trade. But it would be a good 
thing for the piano man who may think this is a good 
way to dispose of second-hand pianos to ask for in- 
formation from the postal authorities or the asking 
“Old Man Noah,” as he is said by the announcer of 
the broadcasting station this “Old Man Noah” is a 
knowing old timer, and carries with him all that is to 
be known about floods. That probably is why he has 
been resurrected and asked how to dispose of the 
flood of second-hand automobiles that now are ac- 
cumulating like unto the accumulation of water in 
days of old when only a part of the world was ac- 
cepted as it is today. 


‘  Parsifal in San Francisco 


Sherman, Clay & Co. made elaborate prepara- 
tions to honor the historic George Steck piano. 
This famous “Parsifal Grand” was the occasion 
of a reception, a broadcast concert and two con- 
certs at which the piano was used. Sherman, Clay 
& Co. invited the San Francisco County Branch, 
California Music Teachers’ Association, to a pre- 
view of the piano of Richard Wagner which he 
used during the time he was writing “Parsifal.”’ 
Phillip Gordon played on the famous instrument 
for the teachers at the pre-view. @ On Wednes- 
day, May 15, there was a concert with a large 
orchestra, broadcast over KFRC, the historic piano 
being the featured performer with Gordon at the key- 
board. On the following day, the Pacific Musical 
Society sponsored a big concert at the Fairmont 
Hotel, the program being arranged especially to lead 
up to giving those present a chance to hear the 
American-built piano, loaned to the Aeolian Company 
through the courtesy of Siegfried Wagner, son of 
the Bayreuth master. On Sunday there was a re- 
cital at the Women’s City Club, certain numbers on 
the program being played on “the Parsifal Grand.’ 
q And while the historic piano was being honored, 
Sherman, Clay & Co. were by no means forgetting 
the George Steck piano of the present. In window 
displays, on the floor of their piano rooms and in 
advertising they made a drive for various beautiful 
models of the Steck piano. 


o~— 


The Harp Business 


Probably there is less said about the harp when 
the music business is considered than any other in- 
strument of the musical family. [Even the lowly jaw 
harp or harmonica receives more attention than does 
the wonderful instrument that is said to be our re- 
ward in the hereafter if we follow the paths of 
righteousness in this land. @ America is said to 
make the best harps in the world today, with the 
Wurlitzer harps leading. There are few who will 
decline to accept this claim, for there are compara- 
tively few who are interested in the harp as a profit- 
making business venture. But there are thousands 
and thousands that love the music of the harp when 
played by an artist. @ There is a false idea that the 
harp is difficult to learn to play. Just how this per- 
sists is not understood by those who teach the won- 
derful instrument. @ Referring to the Wurlitzer 
harp, it may be said that there has been evolved in 
the great plant at North Tonawanda, N. Y., where 
the Wurlitzer harps have been manufactured for the 
past two years, the harp factory having been moved 
from Chicago to the North Tonawanda plant, an 
improvement, probably one of the most important 
since the harp has been manufactured in this cqun- 
try. @ The Wurlitzer laboratory, one of the great 
musical investigating bodies of the world, has brought 
about an improvement in the base of the harp that 
gives with it greater freedom in the manipulating of 
the instrument that is regarded as of inestimable 
value. The pedals of the base are as of much im- 
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portance as are the pedals of the piano in the secur 

ing those tones that meet the demands of the player 

@ The harps now are on exhibition, and many art 

the praises bestowed upon the innovation by those 
who know the harp and play it. Extensive improve 

ments have been made in the harp department of the 
big musical industrial at North Tonawanda, and 
plans are being laid for a more liberal publicity work 
than the harp has ever received heretofore. @ It is 
believed by the Wurlitzers that the harp has not 
been given that prominence its importance deserves 
as a musical instrument. There are few harps found 
in the homes of those who love the beautiful tones 
of the instrument, and it is this belief that impels 
the Wurlitzers to expand as to production, and to 
bring the instrument its full share of public interest 

Those who hear only the instrument in the great 
orchestral organizations throughout the country can 
well attest the beauty of its tones, and there is no 
reason why the harp should not take its place in th 
homes of the people who are musically inclined. 
@ The harp is one of the most beautiful ornaments 
in the beautiful homes of this country. Those who 
will but study the instrument will find that there is 
a vast quantity of enjoyment in the playing of the 
“celestial” instrument, as great in fact as in the hear- 
ing. Music will owe a debt of gratitude to the Wur- 
litzers in thus preserving and improving this wonder- 
ful instrument, for it is of too great value musically 
to be allowed to be a something that many feel is 
beyond them. It is as easy to learn to play the harp 
as it is to learn to play the piano. No artistic home 
is fully decorated unless there be a beautiful golden 
harp in the music room. 


Swivel Chair Salesmen 

In almost every sales organization there is at least 
one salesman of the swivel-chair genus, who divides 
his time impartially between beautifying himself, 
trying to look busy, and waiting for drop-in custom- 
ers. His value as a company asset is about zero, 
except perhaps as a decorative feature. He is more 
to be pitied than blamed, however, because he is 
probably acting under a false apprehension as to 
selling principles. The salesmanager is at fault un 
less he straightens out a kink in this salesman’s 
thinking. @ The fault usually arises from hasty 
observation. The salesman sees other men who ap- 
parently spend a good part of their time in the sales- 
room, and nevertheless seem to keep up a high aver 
age of sales. He forgets that those sales which he 
sees consummated in the warerooms are the result of 
much outside contact. Pianos may be sold from the 
floor, but the majority of these sales are actually made 
outside. The real crux of the sale, selling the idea 
of owning a piano, can be better accomplished out- 
side the store than inside because the salesman can 
choose the most propitious time for presenting his 
appeal. What transpires on the floor is merely the 
selection of the particular instrument which is to go 
into the home, and the formal signing of the sales 
contract. The best salesmen in the business have 
a far longer day than is represented in the store's 
business hours. His entire social contacts are part 
of his selling program, for he is finding out through 
personal observation and leads furnished by his 
friends and acquaintances prospective piano owners. 
Snap judgment on a salesman’s ability based on his 
“loafing” time is a dangerous thing. Results are 
the final basis of estimation. 


Selling by Radio 


Some of the piano houses in this country are find 
ing that the radio can be used as an excellent means 
of stimulating piano sales, not only through general 
means, but in specific applications. For example, the 
Richardson Music Company, in Los Angeles, has 
found a workable plan in a combination of radio 
broadcasts and a free piano teaching offer. Richard 
son’s broadcast a weekly program of a popular na 
ture, in which the announcement is made of the 
special piano playing course offered at the store 
As a further means of publicity, the young piano 
teacher employed by the institution gives impromptu 
recitals in the store window, playing popular num 
bers and the lighter classics. @ Many people have 
taken advantage of this teaching offer. Not all of 
them have bought pianos, but there has been a fair 
proportion of sales, and it has further been the means 
of developing an excellent prospect list. It has been 
a good business move for this store from the adver 
tising angle alone. @ This is only one of the means 
open to the dealer. There are many other ways 
Other dealers have tried weekly broadcasts over local 
stations, with varying results. It may be taken that 
customer analysis and program material are impor 
tant factors in determining the success or non-success 
of such enterprises. 
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Rambling Remarks 


(Continued from page 54) 

Cincinnati Symphony is now directed by a young man 
of extraordinary musicianship and thorough knowledge 
of modern as well as classical orchestral literature, 
Fritz Reiner. Throughout the years the orchestra has 
been composed of the finest musicians obtainable, and 
directed by orchestral masters among the greatest in the 
world. 

There are many other musical groups of note and 
constant activity in Cincinnati. Pioneers among male 
chorus societies were the Apollo Club arid the Orpheus 
Club. The latter, after a half century of high achieve- 
ment, is still extremely active. It has introduced to Cin- 
cinnati many great artists, and is constantly alert to 
bring to its recitals young musicans of outstanding talent 
who are on their way to fame. Sporadic musical clubs, 
composed largely of music lovers, students and teachers, 
have grown steadily in power and influence. The Cin- 
cinnati divison of the Federation of Music Clubs is 
active and important. The Matinee Musical Club, which 
brings musicians of note to Cincinnati for morning re- 
citals, is extremely popular in the city. The activity of 
these various organizations in bringing foremost musi- 
cians to the city is of incalculable value to the cultural 
welfare of Cincinnati. 

From humble beginnings, and through some very lean 
years, the Cincinnati Zoo Opera season arrived at major 
proportions. This ambitious summer opera venture de- 
veloped rapidly under the direction of Ralph Lyford. 
The season just concluded, with a fine orchestra, the 
best of American soloists, talented chorus and ballet, 
directed by that first-rank musician, Isaac Van Grove, 
was the Zoo Opera’s most artistic season. The high 
point was the surprisingly finished production of Wag- 
ner’s great and difficult operatic comedy, “Die Meister- 
singer.” 

In addition to the College of Music and the Con- 
servatory, Cincinnati is happy in the possession of a 
great number of smaller private schools, all offering 
excellent instruction in the various fields of music. 
More and more attention is being paid each year to 
music in public schools, and Cincinnati is a leader in the 
movement to raise the standard of public school music 
throughout the country. The schools, particularly the 
high schools, are in close cooperation with the Symphony 
Orchestra, which gives annually a series of matinee edu- 
cational concerts for young people. And what promises 
to be one of the most important influences for advance- 
ment ever brought to bear on music in Cincinnati is the 
establishment of the Cincinnati Inst:tute of Fine Arts. 

The musical season of 1928-1929 will be one of the 
most attractive in the history of this music-loving com- 
munity. The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra has pre- 
pared, for presentation at Emery Auditorium, an excep- 
tionally brilliant series of 18 pairs of regular concerts, 
devoted chiefly to classical orchestral literature. The 
usual popular concerts will be given in Taft Auditorium, 
and the Children’s Matinees will be continued. In addi- 
tion, the new season is to witness several special con- 
certs, the first of which will combine the Orchestra and 
the full May Festival chorus, thus bringing into closer 
relationship Cincinnati’s two greatest musical institu- 
tions. The annual Artists Series will bring several of 
the world’s great vocalists and maestros to Cincinnati 
during the winter. There will be innumerable recitals 
and school activities in the fields of music, opera and 
drama. The season will reach a glorious climax in the 
Cincinnati May Musical Festival of 1929. Frederick 
Stock, protege and successor of the late Theodore 
Thomas, and who for many years has conducted with 
conspicuous ability the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
will direct orchestra and Chorus. Music lovers in Cin- 
cinnati feel convinced that some way will be found of 
continuing the annual summer opera season at the 
Zoological Gardens. 

Cincinnati is looking forward to one of the finest of 
its many fine musical seasons. Whether the reader of 
this invitation wishes to study music, to enjoy its artistic 
interpretations or to live in a city where great music is 
deeply beloved and understood, Cincinnati is the place 
to come--September 16, 1928. 


The “Home” City 


There is a life among these people that is different. 
Probably the only center to compel comparison is the 
atmosphere of Boston; but Cincinnati, it must be ad- 
mitted by The Rambler, is the most beautiful home city 
in this country; while its business center is the worst, 
but awakening in a surprising degree the past two or 


three vears. High buildings are taking the place of the 
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old and worn buildings occupied by merchants of the 
past. 

This business area is spreading. 
boulevards being built, the old Rhine canal is covered 
with an underground under the wide sweep of cement 
There are outlets from the Sunken 


There are beautiful 


roadway above it. 
City into the wonderful hills that surround this business 
territory that will bring a population of immense propor- 
tions. Along with this business revival, there is an 
awakening of the satisfied people that if they meet the 
competition for the trade of this vast Ohio Valley they 
must meet that competition in a modern and emphatic 
manner. 

What has music brought to the piano men of this city? 
It is discouraging to take this subject up. In the old 
days the May Festival was accepted by the music men 
as of value in the directing trade into the warerooms. 
There was always an influx of people from outlying 
The piano men entered 
Full 
page advertisements met the eyes of these visitors to 
the Musical Festival. There was an effort to make music 
the basis of piano selling. 

What of this last May Musical Festival. Well, just 
nothing. The only evidence of enterprise was exhibited 
by one house that during the last days of the festival 
held a “cash and carry” sale that brought hundreds of 
the city population to carry away second hand instru- 
ments that did not mean much as to music, but did mean 
a lot in the transforming a lot of inventory that had 
been written off, and was good business in the minds 
of those who felt the time was propitious for such an 
What a difference, what a reflection. 


territory that spelled business. 
the festivities by taking part in the enthusiasm. 


event. 


A Lost Opportunity 

The eighteen of Cincinnati that sell 
pianos did nothing to awaken the minds of the people 
who were to listen to the beautiful music sent out to 
the audiences, to hear the grandest compositions of the 
past and present, were not appealed to. Why? Well, 
this musical advancement is being restricted to their own 
The audiences were made up of the people of 


music stores 


center. 
the city and suburbs, the which have now become part of 
the Ohio city. There was no new material as piano 
prospects to attract. 

Was that any reason why the eighteen piano stores 
should let all that has benefited in the past be thrown 
Is this the way to protect the piano as a musical 
If “business is dull” in pianos, is there 


away? 
instrument? 
any sincerity in throwing a blanket over the opportuni- 
ties? 

Some say there is no business to be gathered through 
advertising at that time. That may be so, There may 
be no pianos sold during the May Festival. If memory 
serves The Rambler, there was little piano selling in the 
past, but there was that intangible asset, name value, 
and it might be added, respect, for anything from Cin- 
cinnati that brought piano business to the city in the 
days coming after biannual event. It lasted, 
until the next event. 


the also, 


New Prospects 

While Cincinnati itself may be saturated with pianos, 
it does not mean that the new population will not supply 
their homes with pianos. All dream stuff, The Rambler 
was told the other day by one of the present generation 
of piano men. Well, what built these great piano and 
music industrials in Cincinnati? Was it the beer of 
“Over the Rhine,” or was it the music that went with 
the beer? 

Let these piano men here with a territory of 750,000 
people upon it stop and ask how many of the beautiful 
city homes have no pianos? There are miles of beauti- 
ful roads in and about the city proper. These miles of 
cement roads are lined with the most beautiful homes 
of an architectural design fitting the locations in these 
beautiful hills that the eyes of The Rambler have ever 
rested upon, and those eyes have looked upon the prin- 
cipal cities of this country. 

It was in Cincinnati that The Rambler obtained that 
familiarity with good music led by Theodore Thomas 
and the music set free by the German blood that has 
remained with him, been a lasting happiness to his 
life, and it may be this inclines to fervent respect and 
gratitude; but facts are facts, and one has but to visit 
this beautiful city and prove and protest that what is 
said herewith is true or not true. 

All this has not carried out the promise of The 
Rambler that he would dig into the sordiness of the 
retail piano business of this beautiful city. Its many 
piano houses can carry on without that information, for 
if they know anything they know what The Rambler 
could tell. As to the other centers, probably sleeping 
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comfortably upon the cash intake of sales made in the 
past, they would simply read what might be said as to 
this situation in Cincinnati and say “it is not like our 
competition.” If those sleepers would but wake up and 
have a lot of competition, there would be more work 
done, and this work would result in returns that would 
be of value as indicating that like Cincinnati the country 
is becoming more and more musical. 


Two Great Institutions 

Turning to the window there is seen that wonderful 
monument to music in the beautiful Baldwin and Elling- 
ton factories that stand at the entrance to Eden Park 
and which is but the result of the past history of music 
in Cincinnati. There is that great Wurlitzer establish- 
ment, rated as a $20,000,000 inst:tution of musical instru- 
ments. That was also based upon the early history of 
music. The founder of this great Wurlitzer house started 
in business in Cincinnati selling a few small instruments, 
and the results are shown in the capitalization. 

The Baldwin house started in a small way manufac- 
turing pianos. The Rambler has succeeded in getting a 
picture of the first Baldwin factory, and it will soon 
appear in the Musicat Courter. That early start finally 
resulted in the elder Wulsin taking the Baldwin piano 
to the Paris exposition and obtaining the Grand Prix on 
tone production alone and in competition with the Euro- 
pean makes. That was a triumph for the American 
piano. 

But what are the piano dealers that must provide dis- 
tribution for the keeping of such vast industrials alive 
doing? The piano is not dead, it will live, for when 
music is in such demand and respect as this last May 
Festival indicates, there is room for more pianos, but 
they must be tone instruments and not just boxes such 
as killed the piano. 

Great is Cincinnati! 


“Convention Attendance 
Investment, Not Expense” 
C. D. Bonn 


Two weeks from now the entire music trade will as- 
semble in annual convention at Chicago, and the question 
that arises in all our minds is—“What about it?” and “Shall 
I as a manufacturer, or dealer, attend the convention and 
participate in its activities, or shall I stay at home?” 

Every manufacturer, every dealer, and everyone interested 
in the music trades should attend this convention. All of 
the associations have been extremely active during the past 
year. They have developed programs that are worth while 
and of great interest to all those who attend the conven- 
tion. These programs will be constructive and carry with 
them not only inspiration, but real constructive discussion 
of matters that are of tangible value to the business of 
everyone in the industry. 

This year, for the first time, the piano manufacturers, the 
piano merchants, the accessory manufacturers and mer- 
chants, and the entire radio trade will hold their conven- 
tions at the same time, so that every dealer that visits the 
convention will have a chance to go over the entire propo- 
sition during his week in Chicago; see the latest develop- 
ments in the musical line, and have a chance to discuss 
with his brother dealers the problems coming to the entire 
industry. The chances are that the social and entertainment 
activities will not be as lavish as they have been in the past 
years, but the constructive and business features will be 
stronger than ever, and this will be a real business con- 
vention. 

There will be some who will hesitate to attend the con- 
vention on account of the expense. If these men will re- 
gard this trip as an investment instead of an expense, they 
will find that they have made a good investment because 
they will be able to learn more about their business, its 
problems and its possibilities than they ever learn in any 
other way. If “the richest child is poor without musical 
training,” we,should all be willing to put our shoulders to 
the wheel to make it possible for every child to have mu- 
sical training; and this will be one of the problems that will 
be discussed at the convention. 

As President of the National Piano Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, I look for every manufacturer in the industry to 
be there to help to decide how to solve the problems of the 
industry and also to take the opportunity to cooperate with 
the dealers who I know will come in unprecedented num- 
bers. 

I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you all at the con- 
vention to give and get inspiration. 


Leins Store Closed 
The E. Leins Piano Company, New York City, is re- 
tiring from the retail piano field. The complete stock and 
accessories are being sold as rapidly as possible. 


L. G. Clark Bankrupt 


L. Gordon Clark, music dealer of Greensburg, Pa., is 
reported to have filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 


in the United States District Court. The schedule showed 
liabilities of about $14,000 against assets of about $6,000. 


R. O. Copsey Buys Music Store 


R. O. Copsey has bought the stock and furnishings of 
the Sutten Music Company, Xenia, Ohio, and will continue 
the business at its present location. Mr. Copsey is the local 
Justice of Peace, 
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The New Marshall & Wendell 
Is Introduced to Fifth Avenue 


The American Piano Company evolved an unusually in- 
teresting and effective method of introducing the new Mar- 
shall & Wendall grand to New York. In addition to the 
regular newspaper publicity, a unique window display was 
created for the retail headquarters at Ampico Hall on Fifth 
avenue. The window was of the “teaser” type, designed to 
rouse the curiosity of the passerby in the identity of the 


A Unique Window Display at 


new product and so making the final revelation of added 
interest and importance. 

The piano, as shown in the cut accompanying this article, 
was completely enveloped in yellow and purple crepe paper, 
and further embellished with ribbon tied in a huge bow. 
The photograph unfortunately gives but little hint as to the 
festive appearance lent to the instrument by these bright 
colors. With the piano was also shown a large display 
card, also printed in two colors, and reading as follows: 


For 4 Years 
One of America’s Oldest Piano 
Firms Has Been Engaged 
in Developing a 
NEW SMALL GRAND 
of Amazing Beauty and Tone Richness 
ata 
Remarkably Low Price. 
This Instrument Will Be 
UNVEILED 
on Wednesday, May 15, at 1:00 P. M. 


During the few days that the “veiled” Marshall & Wendell 
occupied the main window it attracted much attention, hun- 


dreds stopping to peer in curiously at the instrument and 
pausing to read the sign. The actual unveiling ceremonies 
were doubly impressive, made so by the presence of John 
Philip Sousa, “the March King,” who acted as master of 
ceremonies. A crowd that filled the store and threatened 
to block traffic outside the window gathered. Immediately 
after the unveiling, Mr. Sousa personally played upon the 
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Ampico Hall in New York, Featuring the New Marshall & Wendell Grand 


instrument. He was followed by Victor Arden, well known 
popular artist and Ampico recorder, who gave an extended 
program of popular melodies. 

At the time of the unveiling the original sign was replaced 
by another, reading: 

CHICKERING & SONS, 
America’s Oldest Piano Makers, 

Sponsors 

5” Baby Grand 


by 
MARSHALL & WENDELL 
Famous Since 1836. 
An Unprecedented Piano Value 
at $595 
a Small Initial Payment 
and $4 Weekly 
Will Bring This Delightful 
Piano to Your Home. 


the 4’ 5 


Only 


Here is a real idea in piano display that piano dealers 
throughout the country could use to advantage. It is a re- 
freshing novelty, not the least of whose appeal is the fact 
that the cost is nominal. It affords a good news angle, and 
also a chance to tie-up with local musical celebrities. 





Myers Wayman Is Elected 
Secretary of the Aeolian Co. 


At a Board Meeting of the Aeolian Weber Piano and Pi- 
anola Company on the 14th of May, Meyers Wayman was 
elected Secretary of the Company and its subsidiary com- 
panies. Mr. Wayman brings to his new duties a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the piano industry obtained through 
affiliations with the Aeolian Company in sales and executive 
capacities not only in this country, but also abroad. 

The new Aeolian Secretary was first associated with the 
London house and was subsequently appointed General Man- 
ager of the Berlin house which controls all Aeolian Euro- 
pean business throughout the Continent outside of Great 
Britain, covering some thirty countries altogether with a 
chain of dealers spread throughout this territory. 

While serving as General Manager of the Aeolian Com- 
pany in Berlin Mr. Wayman in addition to directing the 
Aeolian plant there and the Aeolian retail establishment, also 
traveled extensively throughout the various countries in the 
interest of the Aeolian representatives. He made it a practice 
to visit every Aeolian dealer at least once a year and many of 
them he called upon several times during the twelve months. 
In the first two years of his direction the volume of sales 
in this territory was considerably more than doubled and be- 
fore Mr. Wayman left Berlin the volume had been built up 
to three times its former total. 

Next Mr. Wayman was designated to visit Australia and 
New Zealand in the interest of the Aeolian Company. For 
some years no executive had been able to visit that territory 
and Mr. Wayman made a careful study of the Aeolian in- 
terests in those lands and also of the piano sale possibilities. 

Mr. Wayman then came to the United States where he was 


assigned charge of all retail activities including the chain of 
retail branch stores and the various retail departments at 
headquarters. The experience and training secured in other 
lands has been the ground work on which he has built up 
and enlarged the Aeolian retail activities here. 

In April, 1928, Mr. Wayman was elected a Director of the 
Aeolian Company and its subsidiaries and it is in recognition 
of his success and achievement in America, Europe, Austra- 
lia and other places that he has now been appointed an officer 
of the Company. 

When asked about conditions in the piano industry as he 
sees them, Mr. Wayman replied, “Conditions in the piano in- 
dustry are now steadily improving and we appear to have 
passed the worst. One evidence of this is the improvement in 
the condition of business in Greater New York, where I am 
told changes in trade conditions are usually the first indica- 
tion of similar changes in other sections of the country. Re- 
cently we certainly have seen an improvement here. Our 
general retail business has made consistent gains month by 
month this year over last year and sometimes these gains 
have exceeded forty per cent. Indeed in two different recent 
months we broke all previous records in volume of sales and 
this May we look like doubling the figures for the month of 
May, 1928, as for the first half of this month our sales al- 
ready exceed those for the entire month of May a year ago.” 


Some Promotional Work 
for the Piano Business 


One of the finest examples of real promotional work for 
the entire business was recently started by Hardman, Peck 
& Co. through its able and alert advertising manager, A. Bes- 
serman. Mr. Besserman is of the decided opinion that not 


JV 


enough publicity of a general nature is given to the piano 
business by the newspapers. Whereas other industries re- 
ceive thousands of lines of free publicity as a matter of 
news, the piano business has been neglected. The piano is 
being allowed to slip out of public through 
this neglect. 

Mr. Besserman believes that a remedy for this situation 
lies in the hands of piano men themselves. As an example 
of action that might be taken, the Musicat Courier is 
venturing to print a letter written by Mr. Besserman to the 
New York Evening Journal, asking for some measure of 
cooper ration on the part of that paper for stimulating interest 
in Music Week, and also to continue, in some measure, edi 
torial support for the piano business. 

The letter, which is self-explanatory, 


Mr. Goss, 

New York Evening Journal, 
9 East 40th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. 

Regarding our conversation the other day about the edi- 
torial article to appear during Music Week, I believe this 
sort of publicity would be very beneficial to the piano busi 
ness. For the amount of money spent in the newspapers and 
magazines by piano manufacturers and dealers, the return 
they receive in publicity from the newspapers is compara- 
tively very small. 

A great deal of space is devoted to the radio, the auto 
mobile, and many other articles used today, but the piano 
has been set backward as a feature article and has suffered 
accordingly. 

Don’t you think the industry is entitled to a certain amount 
of articles and editorials for the amount of money they 
spend? If the piano business suffers a loss and can not 
afford to spend their usual amount in newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising, the publications will have to shoulder the 
brunt of it. 

With appreciation for your kind cooperation in this re 
spect, Very truly yours, 

A. I. BESSERMAN, 
Hardman, Peck & Co., 
Advertising Department. 


consc iousne SS 


follows 


Goss: 


This is important as indicative of action that could pos- 
sibly be taken by piano men throughout the country. It is 
in a sense a protest against the forgetfulness of the daily 
press of the piano business. It is placing the whole affair 
on a cold matter of fact basis of dollars and cents, but it is 
something that concerns the prosperity of the piano business 
and the newspaper alike. Certainly most editors will be 
glad to aid if they can be shown the way. 


Radio Men to Address 
Conventioneers at Chicago 


Three of Radio’s most prominent leaders will address the 
musical instrument manufacturers, jobbers, and dealers on 
the subject of radio promotion at the Tuesday session of the 
Convention to be held at the Drake Hotel in Chicago during 
the week beginning June 3. Major Herbert H. Frost, presi- 
dent of the Radio Manufacturers Association, will be the 
first speaker and he will be followed by William S. Hedges, 
president of the National Association of Broadcasters, after 
which Michael Ert, president of the Federated Radio Trade 
Association, will speak. 

Major Frost is already a familiar and interesting figure 
to the music trades, as many of those who heard him speak 
at the Convention last year will testify. His rise from the 
obscurity of a poor unknown stranger looking for a job to 
the vice-presidency of a $10,000,000 corporation, in charge 
of marketing its products over the entire world, is a romance 
of business. 

With a few other Chicago manufacturers, after his re- 
turn to civilian life, he organized the Radio Manufacturers 
Association and was made its first president. The aim of the 
group was “to promote the best interests of the radio trade 
and listening public by the enforcement of higher standards 
in radio manufacture, the elimination of unfair and dishonest 
merchandising practices, and the establishment and main- 
tenance of fair price levels.” Those were Major Frost’s 
ideals and he has been fighting for them ever since. Today 
the Radio Manufacturers Association is a real power in the 
industry, and he is again its president. 

William S. Hedges, the second speaker, elected president 
of the National Association of Broadcasters October 17, 
1928, at the annual convention held in Washington, D. C 
was born in Elmwood, Illinois, June 21, 1895. His first 
experience in radio or wireless as it was then called was 
during the World War as a member of the Air Service. He 
studied wireless and the International Morse code at the 
Board of Trade signal school, the School of Military 
Aeronautics at Ohio State University, and at the Universit 
of Texas. 

Following the war he returned to The Chicago Daily 
News to resume his work as a member of the editorial staff, 
a connection begun in 1914 when he served as campus corre- 
spondent at the University of Chicago where he was a 
student. Early in 1922 he established the radio department 
of The Chicago Daily News and has served as radio editor 
since that time. When The Daily News established its first 
broadcasting station WGU in March, 1922, Mr. Hedges was 
closely associated in planning and establishing the station, 
whose call letters were changed to WMAQ in October, 1922 
He has sepresented WMAQ at all meetings of the Nationa! 
Association of Broadcasters beginning with the organization 
meeting held in Chicago in 1923. 

The third speaker, Michael Ert, president of the Federated 
Radio Trade Association, started his career by distributing 
automobile accessories in Winnipeg, Canada. Four years later 
he accepted the agency for Willard products and has been 
the continuous Willard distributor for the past seventeen 
years. In 1922 he made his entree into the radio business 
through the Willard agency and in 1928 undertook the dis- 
tribution of Lyric radio sets. 

He organized the Wisconsin Radio Trades Association in 
1923 and was president of that group until his resignation 
following his election as president of the Federated Radio 
Trade Association in February of this year. The Wisconsin 
Radio Trade Association is said to be one of the most 
successful organizations of its kind in the country, thanks 
to the dynamic leadership of Mr. Ert who has been its chief 
mentor since its inception. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools 


and wise men in the same 
way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 











Further Musical History of Cincinnati 
The First May Festivals—Where 
the Piano Business of the Future 
Must Be Found—Music the Funda- 
mental of the Future as of the Past. 


As The Rambler sits in his watchtower room on the 
top floor of the Hotel Alms among the beautiful hills 
of East Walnut Hills of the Queen City, listening in to 
the wonderful Roxy Orchestra in New York City, there 





comes to him memories of the early May Festivals, of 
the early efforts of the May Festivals directed by that 
great pioneer Theodore Thomas. Inevitably comes the 
comparison with the early manifestations of a love for 
music that culminated in the one of this year directed 
by Frederick Stock, friend and successor of Theodore 
Thomas, not only in Cincinnati but in the Chicago Or- 
chestra that the pioneer Theodore Thomas directed and 
brought into being. 

The between 


one oft 


the link to Rambler 
the first May Festivals and the this 
breathing the ambitions and sturdiness of effort for the 
has done so much for this country 


Here is connecting 


year, all 


that 
a man of the power and strength of 
Theodore Thomas, had to battle public 
opinion, or the distressing attitude of the male toward 
Theodore Thomas, no 


best 
and which only 


in music 


who against 


music at that day and time. 
doubt, has done more to lay a foundation for what we 
have in music today than any one ever participated in 
the bringing to the people music of what was little 


known in this country. 

Cincinnati owes much, however, to the German blood 
that brought with it to this the country a 
love tor music, and which was manifested in a way that 
today seems limited and of little worth. Yet the brass 
bands and the commingling of the brass and strings 
that gave the music of the Fatherland in a way that 


section of 


supplied the demands of these people who had left their 
beloved German traditions and had to transplant them 


wilderness as far as music was con- 


was of benefit to music, 


unknown 

Yet this 
for the Germans wanted their music, and they succeeded 
in getting it, probably but stimulating a 
music than was then provided in a 


to an 

cerned. foundation 
crude, yet 
desire for better 


general way 
“Over the Rhine” 


We a conciliatory and apologetic way “Over 
the lil where 


1 


this music was given to the people 
families listened to the 

ined to the click of the beer glass, but 
there was planted a something that can be 
the Music 


their and 


credit for the overflowing houses in 
; gift of Reuben Springer 

wonderful auditorium, with its 
ating capacity, vast that 


d ceiling covered with a wood that aged into*a color 


1c opening of that 


for day, its beautiful walls 


hat was in harmony with the greatness of the spaces 
sncompassed, and which now is obliterated in what is 
i 


rmed the march of progress, or the necessities of safe- 


ss, through the Fire Department that decreed that the 
beautiful wood coverings and ceilings must be done away 
with. Oné not admire the theater-like 
abruptness that dispels the memories of the wonders of 
the old hall, yet there remains the May Festival of to- 
those of the early days when 


does present 


day to compare with 
Theodore Thomas braved public opinion and held, to 
his ideals, and through this steadfastness to objectives 
there was given to the early people that music which 
is today accepted the country over, which has led to 
many cities to organize choruses, fast multiplying, and 
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the supporting of orchestras that can also be credited 
to the work of Theodore Thomas, who did a work that 
will live always, and constantly increase. 


Old Springer Hall 

Springer Music Hall, when opened, was hailed the 
country over as one of the most beautiful auditoriums 
of the day. Its organ, one of the old-time tracker 
mechanisms that did not permit of the present ease of 
manipulation through the keyboard, was of such beauti- 
ful tonal qualities these limitations were not to be 
criticised, for there was nothing then to allow of such 
calls for keyboard manipulations as do the electric ac- 
tions of today. 

One great beauty of that old organ was the case. It 
was all hand-carved by the pupils of the Fry carving 
school, which also did its work in carving that has had 
much to do with the art in that direction, and which had 
much to do with that training the public toward matters 
artistic. 

Which also brings to memory the inception of the 
Rookwood Pottery, which is to be seen in Eden Park, 
and within the eye of The Rambler as his eyes view the 
Sunken City with its industrials of great activity in the 
production of those things that make commercial life 
possible in what we term the retail distribution of today. 

All this, few of the present day do not seem to care 
much about. It is only considered as the natural devel- 
opment of what this great country has due it. Yet those 
men like Theodore Thomas, those pioneers had to meet 
and overcome difficulties, that it is a question if the men 
of today could meet successfully. 


A Real Music Center 


Cincinnati as a musical center was regarded with 
respect in those days. The music educational question 
was met in Cincinnati in much the same day that Dr. 
Ziegfeld met the problem in Chicago, and the College 
of Music which he founded, now one of the greatest. 
The Conservatory, founded and built to success by Clara 
Baur, is today vying with the College of Music of 
Cincinnati for standards of the highest, and all this 
backed, it must be remembered, by the work of Theo- 
dore Thomas. 

All this comes to The Rambler as he “listens in” to 
the Roxy Orchestra in New York City, which but indi- 
cates what music has with it today, ang compare that 
with what were the limitations in the days when the 
first May Festivals were given in the then “Paris of 
America,” the “Queen City,” the leading stock market, 
etc., thus bringing art to the enterprising industrials, 
etc., which has developed a multiplicity of productions 
that makes it the financial 
population considered, in this great country. 


one of soundest centers, 


Tradition 


All this may seem funny to some who care little for 
traditions, yet all this has given Cincinnati two of the 
greatest musical institutions of commerce in the world. 
There are some of the younger generations who may 
question this, yet in the Baldwin Company, and the 
Wurlitzer combination, there is presented just what has 
been stated. 

The Rambler turns his eyes toward the city in its 
sunken dubbed “The Coal 
Hole of America” by Don Piate, one of the prominent 
that day, when the first May 
given, and this incited by his 
reporting one of these musical events. But as one of 
the old timers remarked to The Rambler the other day, 
“If it had not been for the soft coal smoke, Cincinnati 
would yet be a town of log houses,” there did not seem 
anything wrong in what the veteran journalist of that 
time said to disparage the city of music, the pioneer in 
the Ohio Valley, the center of music in this great 
Middle West that Napoleon said could “feed the world.” 

The first great suspension bridge was erected then. 
The Rambler saw the wires being strung in the con- 
struction of that work of genius. He recalls the test 
that was made, when the bridge was finished, the driving 
of a big truck pulled by many horses, the truck heaped 
with stone, with thousands looking on in the belief that 
the anchors would not hold and the whole thing topple 
into the Ohio River. It still stands as a monument to 
the enterprise of the then small city of Cincinnati, which 
now seemingly is awakening like Rip Van Winkle and 
becoming aroused, bringing into its beautiful hills the 
people that will increase population, carry with its in- 
crease more and substantial commercial progress that 
will keep pace with its music that has for these many 
years been building to what was presented at this last 
May Festival, combining a chorus of real value and an 
orchestra that had its foundirg in the old Weitert. beer 


territory, which was once 


newspaper writers of 


Festivals were being 
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garden, with its orchestra and Louis Ballenberg as its 
conductor. 

Good Music in the Old Days 

What was that? Yes, The Rambler did hear the 
Thomas Orchestra in the then Lookout House where 
beer was sold and drunk. That is where the people 
heard good music, where Cincinnati did its duty in 
supporting good music, and this backed by the people 
of German blood that as pioneers called for it, no 
matter what the band or the musicians that played it. 

What a wonder one of those hilltop resorts created 
when the German Imperial Band played an engagement 
on the hill reached by the “incline” running from Elm 
street. Price Hill was started to combat those “evil 
influences,” but there was not so much music, but what 
was there was of the highest character. All these “in- 
clines” still run, but are not looked upon as anything 
but of the common necessities of the day. 

Intermingling, however, with all this there is that 
music, and that music has instilled into these people of 
Cincinnati a something that is of better character. 

Just to show what this means, let us copy another 
editorial from the book of Editorials from the Cincinnati 
Enquirer that gives in part the musical side of the city 
that has builded better than it seems possible to realize. 
The following indicates what music means to this city of 
boundless possibilities; and the part music is playing in 
combination with its other art developments and its 
diversified industrials, the difference as to the personality 
of its population: 


Music in the Queen City 

Unhappy thing that the towers and spires and min- 
arets of a city must rise in stone and steel—and not be 
fashioned in music. For if it were possible, the skyline 
of Cincinnati would be, not a medley of still shapes, but 
lofty, flowing melody. 

The tradition of music in Cincinnati is as venerable 
in years as the city itself. Musical history was being 
made here, and the foundations of a glorious future laid, 
as early as 1800. Numerous pioneer societies, largely 
choral, were formed. Among these the Haydn Society 
and the Harmonical Society were notable, and continued 
their musical activities for many years. In 1824 the 
Apollonian Society was organized; its lead was followed 
by almost innumerable kindred groups. These early 
societies assembled excellent voices and were trained by 
accomplished musicians within their ranks. They banded 
together, in 1842, for the first Cincinnati Saengerfest, 
which was held in old Armory Hall. 

The Saengerfest of 1842 was the traditional fore- 
runner of the Cincinnati May Musical Festivals. The 
biennial May Festival, now justly famous, and perhaps 
the world’s most ambitious and artistic joining of solo, 
choral and orchestral recital, was begun in 1873, under 
the inspiration of Reuben R. Springer and other public- 
spirited citizens. The second was held in 1875, and then 
was postponed to the even year of 1878, awaiting the 
completion of Springer Music Hall. From that time the 
Festival recurred biennially at MusicHall, until 1922, 
when it was postponed to 1923 in order to celebrate its 
golden jubilee. Throughout its history the May Musical 
Festival has called to Cincinnati the world’s supreme 
voices; it has been directed by world-famous musicians. 
It was Theodore Thomas who, with his indefatigable 
energy and superb musicianship, first established the 
great prestige of the Festival. 

The Cincinnati College of Music is the direct out- 
growth of the May Festival. It was founded by Springer, 
wisely guided by Thomas, and was one of the earliest 
endowed musical schools established in the United States. 
At approximately the same time, Clara Baur’s School 
of Music, which for a number of years had enjoyed re- 
markable standing as an institute for vocal study, was 
expanded to cover the various phases of musical instruc- 
tion. It became the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
and as such has earned nation-wide repute. The facul- 
ties of both the College and the Conservatory are distin- 
guished by noted teachers of vocal and instrumental 
music. Both schools cooperate with the College of 
Education of the University of Cincinnati and confer 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Public School Music 
and Bachelor of Education in Public School Music after 
completion of four and five year courses respectively. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, one of the great- 
est, was organized in 1895. Its thirty-fourth season be- 
gins in October. That talented musician Frank V. van 
der Stucken was its first director. He served for many 
years, and was destined also, as director of the May 
Festivals, to wear the mantle of Theodore Thomas after 
the latter’s death. Dr. van der Stucken was succeeded 
by Ernest Kunwald and Eugene Ysaye, both directing 
regular symphony orchestra concerts and the Festivals. 
Dr. van der Stucken was recalled to direct the Festival 
of 1923 and served until 1927. Owing to advancing 
years and an expressed desire to retire and write his 
memoirs, van der Stucken will be succeeded in the direc- 
tion of next Spring’s Festival by Frederick Stock. The 
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The Hart House String Quartet 


with the Canadian Minister to Washington, the Hon. Vincent Massey, and Mrs. Massey. This photograph was taken recently at the 


Canad:an Legation in Washington when the quartet completed its season of concerts with a recital there which was attended by more than 
250 well known and illustrious diplomats. The members of the quartet, as shown in the above photograph, are: (left to right) Harry 
Adaskin, second violin; Milton Blackstone, viola; Boris Hambourg, violoncello, and Geza de Kresz, first violin. 








